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mEODUCIORY. 



These pages do not jiretcTid to give an exhaustive critical analy- 
sis nor a comprehensive aesthetic critique of Robert Schumann's 
works, but simply his biogruphy. I have conllnod myself to the 
close inspection of such compositions ns mark important and deci- 
sive moments in his development. Besides this, particular exam- 
ination is made of that field of art in which Schumann labored. 

It is in many respects desirable to determine the facts of Schu- 
mann's life. Already, all sorts of inexact and erroneous reports con- 
ceraing his history have been spread abroad, both verbally and io 
writing ; therefore an impartial statement, founded on carefully-sifted 
oral and documental accounts, seems necessary, and at once, in order 
that any errors unconsciously committed by me may be corrected by 
contemporaries. I have abstained ftom all controTersy in this ac- 
oonnt: the facts speak for themselves. Ahistory of the ai'tistic devel- 
opment of this significant character seenis of the rarest historico- 
musical interest; for it gives a picture of an artist's life, with its 
straggles and labors, repeated in Its outlines in other characters of 
the present time, as it stands in close connection and reciprocal action 
with the modern aims and intellectual emotions of music. And 
Bobert Schumann was so rare a nature, that his creative powers, 
especially at the outset, can be fully understooil and correctly judged 
only by a knowledge of his life and its manifold conditions. 

Our tone-poet himself says, " It is impertinent to judge a whole 
life by a single action; since the moment x\h!(!i threatens to over- 
throw a system may often be explained and jusiified." And farther 
on, ** With some timidity, I express my opinion of works, with 
whose forerunners I am imacquainted. I would gladly know some- 
what of a composer's school, his youthful views, his exemplars, ay, 
even of his actions^ the circnmstances of his life, — in a word, some- 
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what of the whole man and artist as he has hitherto proved him- 
self." * All this is applicahlc to^no one better than to himself. 

Robert Sehnmann does not belong to those masters whose artistic 
cieations form a row of pictnies in constantly ascending scale, which 
afford throughout immediate and easily admissible delight: the 
productions of his mind never beoailLe objective, and never broke 
looser or freed themselves from his individual self so far that the 
knowledge of their origin essential to the intrinsic meaning was 
lost He belonged to those, who, in many cases, enter into daily 
events, and create tone pictures from them. Such creations, often 
leaving behind an indissohible breach, can only be understood wlien 
one looks hcliind and beyond them for the raotiycs of their origin, 
and lor the peculiar circumstances under which they were conceived 
and depicted. For this reason, a at deal is heard, on the one 
side, of the obscurity of Schumann's compositions; and, on tho 
other, complaints, with an accent of reproach, of their purpose: 
while a nature st:inds before them, showing itself exact!// as it is, 
and as the peculiar relations of its organization with the impres- 
sions made by life have shaped it. Objective artistic woric points 
back to the subjectivQ quality of the creating artist; and the purpose 
of these pages is to show this intelligibly. They may serve to illus- 
trate how Schumann's method In art and In life, and the numerous 
monuments thereof, could not liave been created otherwise than as 
they appear to the unpr^udlced and dispasalonate observer. HU- 
foric truth, so far as man is able to render it, is thus the accent which 
must be most distinctly sounded. 

Let me say, as excuse and cause for this work, that, being from 
October, 1850, to Slay, 1851, as well as from October, 1851, to June, 
1852, in almost dally never-to^be-forgotien intercourse with Robert 
Schumann In Dfisseldorf, and specially called upon by the accounts 
of his early life and works, received from his own lips. In the course 
of conversation in the summer of 1853, 1 resolved to wrifje down 
these records of the master's artist-life.f This resolve was con- 
firmed, when, on my writing to him, he readily sent lue material for 
its execution. . This material was .in a book; which contained, be- 

* See R. Schumann's collected works (Leipsic, Geo. Wlgand), vol. i.,p. 87. 

t 80 far as I know, Fr. Brendel was the first to make a compreheosive study 
of Behumann and his works. See New Jaurnal for Music, pages 22, 63, 89, 
118, 121, 146, 1«, and Fr. Bieadel's History of Music, vol. U. 
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•idit a brief snmiiuucy of musical composition in his own hand, 
mos( yaluabte aoooanU of the master's jonth and life up to 1834. 
A Mries of pages also acplniaed many plans, some of which had 
been carried ont, others left unfinished. The more I reflected on mj 
plan, the farther I advanoed in it^ the clearer it became to me that 
it would be impossible to say any thing worthy of notice concerning 
A certain portion of Schumann's leading works to those who had 
not beard all that is connected with them. My task, although suc- 
cessful in a certain degree, from that circumstance, is nowhere en- 
tirely satisfiustory ; but it is not in vain, since it has taught me to 
know the right. 

When, ill the bcgiuiiini; of Aiiirust, 1856, the mournful news of 
Schumann's death spread ihrough Germany, I rctunicd to my idea 
of Tindf rtiiking his bioj^raphy ; which had also received incitement 
from occurrences and evcnL.-i cummunicatcd to me. I at once !>egan 
to collect the requisite materials, nd l! ( >>!ni!: infjiiiries to every Kourco 
known and accessible to me. To my great conu rit, I can say that they 
resulted most favorably. My two visits to Zwickau were productive 
of interesting information from eye-witnesses, not only concerning 
his childhood, but I also found the desired opportanity for informing 
myself in r«^gard to a later period of bis life, from acquaintances of 
the master, and thus gradually completed the picture of this glori- 
ous Spirit which I had. conceived in my mind. 

Besides this, letters of the most Taluable description were sent 
me, at my request, describing Schumann's early residence in Leipsic 
and Heldelbetg, by the Messrs. Rosbv of Detmold, Councillor 
Sbmmbl of Gera, and Dr. Jim. Topkbn of Bremen, and firom many 
« other sources. 

I finally made a most considerable collection of Schumann's let- 
ters, soon almost reaching the number of two hundred. I know 

very well, that this is by no means even the major portion of the 
letters written by him ; but my plan never ought or could extend to 
a complete collection of Schumann's letters. I therefore contented 
myself with my acquisitions, which suffice to explain certain pas- 
sages in his career, or to unveil his rich souldife. I have incorpo- 
. rated the larf2:er half with tliis text, wherever it was feasible, some 
being added in an appendix^* under the beading " Letters/or ld33- 

* This appendix has lately been increased by a number of hitherto un- 
published letters. 
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18&3." They are anclianged, and in the original words, wherever 
regard for living persons or onimportant tenor does not render the 
suppression of passages neoessaryor desirable. Such passages are 
marked. 

Messrs. Stbphbit Hbllsx of Paris, Adolph Hbnsblt of Si. 
Petersbniig, and Dr. F. Liszt, musical director at the royal chapel 
in Weimar, regretted that ti^y were unable to comply with my re- 
quest for some Schumann letters, since all in their possession had 
been lost 

I think it would be wrong to omit saying, that I applied to lira. 

Clara Schumann, who lives on the memories of her husband in 
the most digniticd manner, begging her to- aid nic In my work; to 
which she rci)lied, that reverence for her husband would prevent her 
assisting mc with her insufficient materials. 

By the beginning of the year, I had so far advanced towards tho 
completion of my arrangement that I was able to In-giii my task. 

I here offer to the musical world whatever r( nmrkabic tacts I 
have been able to learn concerning Robert Schumann ; which I have 
endeavored to fnme, in the persuasion that nothing esMfUitd has been 
omitted. 

Allow me here to express my hearty thanks to all those who so 
kindly and speedily assisted me to reach the goal I strived for. 

Yov Wasxslbwbxi. 

]>B£8DEH, liTOY. 1867. 
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EOB££T SCHUMANJ^'S CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, AIAD 

STUDENT LIFE. 



OBEBT SCHUMAI9N, as fiur as we eaa discover, sprang 



His father, Friedrich August Gottlob Schumann,* was the 
eldest son of a poor pastor, Friedrich Gottlob Schumann, in 
the villa.n^ of Entschutz, near Gera, aflerwards archdeacou of 
Weida. He was, at an earlj age, intended for a merchant, 
and, In his eleventh or twelfUi year,t was sent to his grand- 
mother's house, in the t'Own of Eisenberg, that he might attend 
the Latin School there ; which he left at the age of fifleen, and 
was apprenticed to a meicliaut in Nonnebui^. After this, he 
passed several years, full of difficulties, trials, and distresses, 
ealied forth by his mistaken choice of a profession. 

August Schumann was highly gifted in a literary way, as he 
showed by many early attempts at poetry. His parents, not 
appreciating his talent, persuaded him to devote himself to 
trade : however, innate inclination urged him unceasingly on 

♦ The following com mnn! cations concerning him are taken from the 
biography writtca by O. K. Kichter, published, in 1826, by tliu brothers 
Behomaan, in Zwiokni. 

t Htret*9 Utdgertttl IHoiknuBry of Biagrapkif wyt Aug. 66hiimami was 
V>niliil178. TlM btognphy quoted abm gIvM no date. 
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to the stndj of scieatific and esthetic works. Prominent 
among them were the writings of Toimg and Milton ; which 
interested him, and» according to his own confession, *^at 

times almost droTe him mad/' - ' 

No. wonder, wlioi! bis chosen vocation grew more and more 
repulsive, and nothnHj ocrurrpd to force him, at least to declare 
his preference for literature. However, poor as he was, this 
desire, and its final realisation, were only purchased by long 
and severe mental struggles and material deprivations. Hie 
result was a feeble constitution, which he never entirety out* 
grew, and which cut his thread of life in the strength of man- 
hood. 

Auofusf S<'liumann soon forbook his mercantile life in Leipsic, 
where, alter many changes of condition in various places, he 
had obtained a situation in a mercantile establishment. When 
to near the fount of knowledge, the eager and assiduous youth 
could no longer repress his desires. He was registered at the 
Leipsic University as st^idhsus humaniarum, sure 'that, after 
sufficient study, lie could earn Lis livin<2; by literature, lie 
therefore wrote to Ili'inse* of Zeitz, sendiiiL( one of bis arti- 
cles for examination. The latter decidedly dissuaded lam 
from his plan. In no wise deterred by this, he steadfastly 
Ibllowed his chosen path. For a long time his lahar was vain. 
Extreme poverty forced him to return to his parent's house. 
Here he composed a romance : Knightly Scenes and Monk- 
ish Tales," which he sent to Heinse, begging his advice. This 
step won as httlc recognition of his efforts as the first ; but the 
result was, that Heinse asked him to enter his bookstore as 
assistant. He accepted the more gladly, that he thus not only 
could earn his living, but become familiar with the most recent 
literary produetions. Another event made his stay in Zeitz 
important Fate led him to a maiden, the daughter of his 
host, who afterwards became his wife. The engagement was 

* Not to be confoanded with the welKkoowtl rafbor, WUbelm Heiooe. 
ThlB one was a bookseller, and also engeged tn Uteratore.— Bee Pitrer'a 
Univertal Dktimiarif tfMogrtg^, 
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allowed, on the condition that Schnmaim should .leave the 
book-trade and set up for himself nnce Heinse's long-estabr 

lished business offered no inducements from a lucrative point 
of view. AlLlii )ii<rh this condition at once reduced him to 
naked prose, nothing was now necessary to enable him to gratify 
his heart's desire but submission to the demands of his future 
iather-in-law. Bat whence should he obtain means for an estab- 
lishment of his own ? Here, too, his fertile niind disoovered att 
expedient . He left H^nse at once, and returned home, ifi 
order to earn the requisite amount hj literavy labor. How welt 
and how soon he succeeded is shown by the fact, that, allcr a 
year and a half of arduous and assiduous toil, he received for 
difierent works almost 1,000 thalers, — at that time a handsome 
sum. Among these writings, The Merchant's Compendium/' 
in Soar Tolumes, well known in the mercantile worlds is de- 
serving of mention. 

In the jear 1795 he went into partnership with a merchant 
of Nonnoburg, and soon atlcr married the faitlilui chosen one 
of his heart. After the hip'^V', of four years, he ap^ain «r;iv(3 up 
the business he had acquired, to devote himself ibr the rest 
4)f his life to book«selling. In liis newly-established sphere of 
action, Schumann displayed an untiring and ceaseless industry 
in different directions ; which even cast in duidow his earlier 
effinrts, but which gradually increased his means : he wrote six- 
teen works, some on literary, others on business topics, which 
he published himself. The gradual increase of his business 
rendered his removal to a more favorably situated city desirable t 
he thereibre decided, in 1808, to remove to the Saxon mountaiii . 
mining town of Zwickau. Here he entered into a partnership 
with one of his brothers ; which lasted till 1840, under the name, 
well known in literary drcles^of the ^ Brothers Schumann." 

His business soon began to flourish. At this time he pre- 
pared a pocket edition of the eUissics of all nationt^i which 
gave the signal for many other undertakings of the same kind. 
He then established a journal, the Mountain JMine M< 'ssenger " 
(1808-1812), which was followed by the Leaves of Memory *' 

2 
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14 LIFB OF SCHUMANN. 

(1813-1826). In 1813^ he published two large compilations. 
One was *^The Saxon Cyclopsedia" (Staats-Post und Zeitungs 
Lexikon), continued and completed by A. Schiffner (in all 

thirteen volumes and five supplements). The other was called 
** Portraits of Contemporaneous Celebrities," text annexed. * 

One of Schumann's last efforts as publisher was a German 
translation of Walter Scott and Byron. The poems of the 
latter author filled him with such enthusiasm, that he translated 

Beppo and ^ Childe Harold " himself. 

From this concise account,^ which contains none but essential 
factSy it is evident that our tone-master's father was a man who, 
spite ot' niaiiilijid changes and reverses, by untiring industry 
and a happy use of his talents, won results which inspired uni- 
Tersal respect. Although his efforts in the realm of poetry 
were only of relatiTe worth, we cannot deny that they gained 
some notice through the literary requirements of certain 
circles : they also testify to quite uncommon endowments and 
rare efibrt on the part of a practical business man ; while the 
above-mentioned com])ilatioiis cariied him an honorable and 
enduring name in the literary world. 

August Schumann lyould be unanimously described as honest 
and reliable ; as one who, despite many weaknesses, possessed 
the lore and afiection of all who were brought into intimate 
relations with him* In person, he was slight but well-formed : 
his features, as shown by a still-existing portrait, taken at the 
age of thirty-eight, were bent'volent and noble in expres- 
Bion, but decidedly indicate a quiet, reserved, and earnest dis- 
position. This disposition, whoso characteristic signs may have 
been stamped upon his countenance by the conflicts of his life, 
seems to have been retained even in later years. 

As already mentioned, August Schumann married, in 1795, 
Johanna Christiana Schnabel,t eldest daughter of Abraham 

* BoVert BtAaaama^ then but fonrtMO ywn old, anistod In the prepam* 
ttoQ of this text. 

t Tlie dste of Bdnnnann's mother's Urtk htm not been handed down to 
OS. All eearah tn ofaurch regUtora was vain. 
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Gottlob Schnabel, chief sorgeon of Zeitz. The official notice 

in the church books reads as follows: "August Schumann, mer- 
chant proprietor of Normoburg, lawful son of the Right Rev- 
erend Johann Friedrich Schumann, arch-deacon of Weida, 
and Johanna Christiana Schnabel, the lawful eldest daughter of 
Abraham Gottlob ScbnabeU chief surgeon of Zeitz, had their 
banns fmblished on the 19tli» 80th, and 2i8t Sandays after 
Trinity (i.e. on the 11th, 18th, and 25th of October), 1795, and 
then received the holy rite of matrimony at Geusznitz." ♦ ^ 

Johanna Schumann, endowed with innate intelligence, yet 
educated under the influence of provincial, narrowingr circum- 
stances, showed no 8i>ecial culture ; although she was attractive 
in appearance, and gifted with a certain talent for display. In 
later years she fell into an exaggerated state of romance and 
sentimentaiism, united with sodden and violent passion, and an 
inclination to singularity, to which conjugal diUferences may 
have contributed. 

Five children were the result of this marriage ; of whuiu 
Robert, bom on the 8th of June, 1810, at halt-past nine in 
theeTening,t at Zwickau, in the fiflh house on the market- 
place^ was the youngest. Before him came three brothers, Ed- 
ward, Carl, and Julius; also a sister, Emilie. It is noteworthy 
that the latter died in the beginning of her twentieth year, in 
consequence of an incurable melancholy, which gave unmis- 
takable signs of quiet madness. Uis brothers also all died 
before he did. 

Robert's early years were principally passed in the society 
* of women* Besides his mother, there was his Giod-mother, the 
wilb of Burgomaster Buppius of Zwickau, a very dear friend 
of the whole Schumann fiunily ; who took a great interest in 
him, and in whose house he oflen spent whole days and nights. 
We may feel assured, that being the youngest, and so-called 
'handsome child," he was accustomed to a great deal of putting 

« A Tillage aesr Zeils. 

t Acooi41iigto the psrlsb regliterof 8t. Mary's Obtifdi, Zwiduu. It 
atsonjatfial Bobert waa ohrbtened on the Urorleeiitliof tlM same month. 
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and attention; since his faUier, oocapied with buainesa, could 
nerer or rarely bestow my thottght upon his son's early edii* 

cation. As he advanced in years, it was still the same ; for, as 
liis talents developed, Robert became the spoilt darling, not 
only of the whole family, but of all wlio knew him. He 
scarcely ever had a wish ungratified, — a doubtful good; which 
in most cases produces evil results, and probably induced that 
extreme irritability and snsoeptibilityy ay^ that obstinacy when . 
his will was opposed^ which diaraeterized Schumann's riper 
years. 

Robert's later life proved him to be more highly endowed by 
nature than any of his brothers and sisters. We are led to 
suppose that he inherited with increased power the mental and 
physical constitution of his lather, who, at the time of his birth, 
was very feeble ; but he also seemed to possess some share of 
his mother^s nature. 

In the beginning of his sixth year, Robert was sent to Arch- 
deacon Dohner's * school. This was a popular private school, 
which then supplied the place of a grammar-school in Zwickau. 
Here he was first broui^ht into contact with a uuiiiber of chil- 
dren of his own age ; and as men early unconsciously display a 
loTC for certain qualities, so Robert soon chose a select few 
from among his companions for closer intercoursct The first 
symptoms of one of his characteristic attributes now began to 
appear. This was ambition; which, as often shown in his 
future life, was always of the most rare and noble kind. Even 
then, although naively and unconsciously, it was plainly re- 
vealed as a characteristic feature of the child's mind. It made 
Robert the life of every game ; and in their favorite, Soldiers," 
he was always captain. The others yielded to his rule without 
a struggle ; because they all loTcd him as a generous^ good-na* 

« Vonnerly on tbft Mhool oommittee, and a mflmber of the ooniiatory. ' 

t Among tfaeae, Sehomann himaelf name* as bli oldest IMend Bmtt 
Beraog, a physloian In Zwiokan, who became known tlirongh a history of 
(hat town. Nor mnst wc omit to mention, that he first soggetted the eractioa 
of a momorial to Robert fichnmann in Mb native town. 

/ 
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tared, frieDdly feUow. So Schttmann, from his yontJk ap^ wm 
the personification of command, unconscioitsly ezempIityiQg 
that old sentence, " Ever striving to be first, and to outrun the 
rest," which afterwards became his watchword in .struggle. 

Ilis progress at school was followed by no remarkable re- 
sults : he was as good a scholar as a hundred others, without 
in any way distinguishing himself. Far more glimpses of his 
active mind must have been disclosed in his direct intercourse 
with his mother ; for she^ as eye-witnesses testify, often made 
the rather high-fiown remark, *^ Robert Is my star of hope.** 
But he was so iar advanced, tliat hu now bL';j;an tu receive in- 
struction in music, in addition to his school-lessons.* He 
received this, and also piano-lessons, from a professor at 
the Zwickau high school, who has since died, at a ripe old 
age, Baccalaureus Kuntzsch. This man, ftom the lowest strsr 
turn of society (his &ther was a poor peasant of the vlUage 
' of Wilschdorf, near Dresden), had gradually risen, by steadfast 
industry and many deprivations, to a splitac of action com- 
manding the respect of all : he is described to us as a formally 
polite man, old-fashioned in his habits, and pedantic even in 
trifles. Besides his duties at the school, he employed his leis- 
ure hours in the study of music, and profited so much by the 
practice, that he was soon competent to take a situation as oi^ 
ganist, and to give music-lessons. If we look back to the past, 
to a time when the modem school of piano-forte playing was in 
its iutancy, we can easily conceive of the execution and method 
of a self-made man, entirely cut oflf from the musical world, 
and living in a place f then very insignificant. And in truth 
his practical and theoretical abilities were by no means fitted 
to develop successfully a nature so musical, so richly gifted, 
and ther^bre all the more exposed to error. Robert owed to 

* In i^te of an Inquiry, the date of these lesMiiw eannot be ftilly estab- 
Uahed. We And » note among the maniiBcripts of Robertas mneto^teaoher, 
atallng that he was taking leeeoDs In September, 1817; whieh eonllima tha 
italement tiiat hts musical edueation began in his MTenth year. 

t Zwiokan baa since Inereased in siae and importanoe through its eoal- 
mines. * S 
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his teacher a knowledge of the most indispenaable qaalities of 
piano-playing, and of his own innate genius; wherefore he, 
even to the last years of his life, preserved him in friendly re- 
membrance. The following note confirms this statement : — 

GoDBSBEBO (near Bonn), July 1, 1852. 

0BABBBT Tbachxb AND FuEMD, — Woold I coiild coogratolate yon 
In person on this day of joy * for all who know yon 1 Would I oonld 
speak In the tail notes of the choir the emotion which fills my heart! 
But, alasi the distance soffloes to prevent my first wish; and I did not 
hear of the jubilee until later than my frtend Dr. Klitnsh intended, as I 
was absent ftom DQsaeltof, and his letter was sent after me. 

8o let one of your scholars, who &ithftilly cherishes the memory of 
your kindness, ofibr yon a wreath,t wherewith my wife — who sends 
most respectful greetings — and I would fidn have crowned you, but 
which, alas I we can only place upon your Tcnersble brow In spirit. . 
Think, with your old love and sympathy, 

Of your truly grstefti] 

ROBSBT SoROKAmr. 

In spite of inadequate guidance and tuition, music soon kin- 
dled the boy's soul : its magic, as it were, burst the bonds of 

bis spirit, and at the same time exercised such an inlluence over 
the excitable young nature, that Robert lUMlr attempts at com- 
position unaided, and ignorant of the principles of thorough 
bass, The earliest of these, consisting of little dances;, were 
written during his seventh or eighth year. Uis gift for ex- 
temporizing was manifested at the same time. A supplement, 
issued in 1850, to No. 52, for 1848, of'' The Universal Journal 
ui Music," contains a valuable biographical sketch of Robert 
Schumann, which is founded on fact; auion^^ other thinors, we 
read that, It has been related that Schumaun, as a child, 
possessed rare taste and talent ibr portraying feelings and 
characteristic traits in melody, — ay, he could sketch the difier- 
ent dispositions cf his intimate friends by certain figures and 

* Kantanoh celebrated the Wetb anntveMSty of bis tnsUHalieii «• 
teadier. 

t It WM a laurel erown. 
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passages on the piano so exactly and comically tbat evety one 
burst into load laughter at the similitude of the portrait.'' 

Beading attracted him as much as music ; and he found rich 
and ample opportunity to satisfv^ this taste in his father's book- 
store. As in music, attempts at author skip boou.iullowed. He 
wrote rohher-plays ; wiiich were produced on a little staj^e 
built for the purpose (with admission fee indeed), with the aid 
of his father^ his eldest brother Julias^ and such of his com* 
rades as were qualified. His father, as Is shown by his assist- 
ing in the representation of these poetical efforts, rejoiced in 
Robert's tastes, and fii\ ored them as far as his time allowed, 
hoping that his favorite son would tread that path which he 
had so oflen liimself essayed. Tlus hope was afterwards 
clouded by Bobert's rapidly-increasing love for music, which 
now receiTcd fresh food. 

Robert heard at this time, in Carlsbad, whither his father 
took him, Ignatz Moscheles, the famous pianist,* and receiTed, 
as all (lid, the impression of his wondt rfnl art. We can sec 
how powerfully and strongly ii ^v(n■ked upun Schumann's young 
mind, by the fact tliat he preserved to the latest years of his 
life an undiminished remembrance of this eyent> and often 
spoke of it with real enthusiasm. It is also confirmed by a 
letter firam Schumann to Moscheles, dated November 20, 1851 ; 
in which he writes, ^ The dedication your sonata f afforded 
me joy and delight. T esteem it as an encouragement of my 
own efforts, in which yuu will henceforth take a Iriendly inter- 
est. When I, a total stranger to you, long preserved as a sa- 
cred relic a concert programme which you had touched, more 
than thirty years ago, in Carlsbad, how little did I dream that 
I should ever be thus honored by so illustrious a master I Ac- 
cept my most heartfelt thanks 1 " 

We can readily believe that Robert returned stirred to the 
quick by this example of early and complete mastership, and 

* He gave two concerts in Carlsbad In the summer of 1819, on the 4th 
ilidl7tbof Aagqtt. 

t lC«M6faeles^ mBtA ton piano and viotenoflllD, op. 1XL 
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applied himself to musio with redoabled ardor. He had now 
woo a gnidiDgfltar, which supplied the place of proper direction 
and instruction in his mnsieal studies, and sparred him on in 

emulation. The soul of the enthusiastic youth was soon filled 
vitli Ixjld hopes and plans ; but, ere they could be realized, 
many a temptation, many a battle, must be ibught. 

In the mean time, Robert had made such progress at school, 
that at Easter, 1820, he was fitted to enter the fourth class * 
at the Zwickau Academy. He now entered this pohlie school, 
and upon a hroader field of action ; which, in comparison with 
llio private school he had hitherto attended, demanded inces- 
sant industry. Nevertheless, amid all these events, be remained 
true to his love of music and literature : although, if a decided 
inclination in that direction was now first manifested, it was 
the natural result of his ' peculiar musical talent, and the im- 
pulse given by Moscheles' skill ; which was made more power- 
ful hy heing the first important one of his life. 

As the doors of the temple of art opened wider and wider 
to the tender boy, whose hopeful eyes ^azed into its entrance- 
halls, a barrier was erected between him and his childish play- 
mates; but he foon won other friends, who sympathized with 
Jus ardent love for the beautiful, and, urged on by him, joined 
in and aided his work. Among them was a boy of his own 
age, whom Robert visited constantly, almost daily, in his 
father's house, that they might practise together : he was the 
son of a musician named Piltzing, leader of a re<iiinental band 
stationed at Zwickau with the staff of Prince Frederic of Sax- 
ony, in 1821. Youi^ Piltzing became a pupil of Kuntzschf 
with Robert, as soon as his father was settled in iiis new home. 
They thus became acquainted, and made a musical alliance. 

♦ According to Sclnimann'B own nccount. he remained ftt the Zwickau 
AcnilpTnj'tfll Kafitcr, 182S, and wao two years in the fourth claM, ODO ia the 
third, tliree In the second, and two in the first. 

f Who at thin time gave a public performance of Schneider's " Day of 
Judgment," in St. ICary'ii Church ; on which oecatlon, Bebtunann played the 
piano ■AcoopaiiliiieDt. Schnmun moDtioiu thli ftiet In the teoood vol- 
ume of bU wrltingt, |wge 125. 
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Their lo^e fiwr music, to wHch both were devoted, led ihem to 
play wUh four hands works of Haydn and Moxart, then some ^ 
of Beethoven's symphonies, as well as the then new original ^ 

compositions a qualre mains, by Weber, Iliimmel, and Czemy. 
The greatest ecstasy was caused by the arrival of a grand 
piano in Sciiumann's house, of the celebrated Steck make, 
from Vienna. By this, it is evident that old Schumann rather 
aided than hindered his son's taste for music* Without any 
appreciation for music^ he justly valued his son's endowments, 
and in indirect ways assisted to develop them. So by degrees 
he procured a rich collection of the current piano-music, which, 
being a bookseller, he had many opportunities to increase ; and 
in those treasures Robert could fully indulge his budding in- 
clination for art. 

The simple musical life in Schumann's liome was soon en* 
laiged by an accidratai discovery. Bobert found, as if by 
ebance, in his fhther's shop, the overture to Rhigini's 
" Tlgranes," with all the orchestral parts complete, which had 
probably been sent by some mistake. This discovery at once 
exciied the bold idea of performing the piece. All the dis- 
posable orchestral strength of the boy's acquaintance was sum- 
moned ; and soon a little company was Ibnned, which, though ^ 
wholly incompetent, was devoted to music. This orchestra 
consisted of two violins, two flutes, a clarionet, and two horns. 
Bobert, who' directed all witb the requisite fervor and zeal, 
undertook to supply the missing instruments, principally the 
bass, on the piano, to the bi st of his ability. This attem[)t of 
course filled the little band with joy and satisfaction ; and 
• Bobert's fother assisted them by a present of the necessary , 
music-raclcs. From time to time they undertook other orches- 
tral works, not too difficult of execution ; which Bobert durected. 
He also set to music, most certainly inspired by these meet- 
ings, the one hundred and fiftieth psalm for a chorus, with 
orchestral accompaniment, which was perfoi iii< 1 with the help 
of such comrades as could sing. This composition occurred in ^ 
his eleventh or twelfth year. These veiy select soirdes (only 
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the father was present in a ooroer, pretending to take no notice 
of the boys' doings) were generally closed by a fantasy, ex- 
temporized by Robert on his instrument ; which impressed his 
associates in no slisiht deqree. 

Mean while iiobert found opportunity to display his musical 
abilities beyond the home circle, in a friendly family of Zwick- 
au, the family of a merchant, long since doad, Cams * by 
name, and at evening entertainments given by the pupils of 
the academy, which consisted of yarions performances. He 
occasionally consented to play a solo at them, or sometimes 
accompanied on the piano such chorus pieces as were sung, 
among others Ansclm Weber's music to Schiller's poem " The 
Message to the Forge." We see what progress he had made, 
by the fact that he played Moscheles' "Alexander Variations" 
and Uerz's Variations of " I was a Youth," &c.t This per- 
£>rmance so enraged his moslo-teacher, who ordinarily took no 
interest whatever in the musical proceedings at Sdiumann's 
h(Hne, that he declared he would no longer continue his instruc- 
tions, llobert might take care of himself. 

In reality, this event was no disadvantage to the artistic 
youth ; for, since he never claimed his teacher's advice, and 
always followed out his own ideas in masical matters, the 
fbnner declared that his lessons were useless, and it mattered 
little whether ihey were continued or not. 

August Schumann, who liad hitherto watched his son's pro- 
ceedings in silence, but rendered more attentive by this fever 
for production, X became more and more convinced that Eobert 

* Sebmnatiii wrote a few lines In memory of Um In a leading periodioel ; 
In whieb lie eays, ** II was In bie honee where the namei of ICocan, Baydn, 

and Beethoven were spoken daUyand enthusiastically, — in bis liouse that I 
first saw these masters* works, cgpecially their quartettes, but seldom beard 
In that'little town, often playing the piano parts myself, — in Carus* house, so 
well known to almost every native artist, where artint*? were always hospi- 
tably welcomed, where all was joy, serenity, and music.^' — Bee Neue Zeit' 
$ehrift, f. jlftMO;, voL zviii., p. S7. 

t Bchnmann enbaeqnently redted the monolofne in the first aet of 
Ctoetbe'e Faoat at one of these enterUdnments. 

t Bebumaon*8 note-book eaye, that fragments of openw snd overtues 
were composed at this time. 
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was inteiided by Prondence for a mn^cian. This o|^ioD was. 
most violeotly opposed by hu wife. Destitute of all interest 

in music, she was as incs^able of appreciating her son's gifts 
as of disregarding the petty {jrejudices which tlien prevailed 
in certain circles against any artistic profession. She thought 
only of the deprivations and discomforts felt by Mozart and 
other masters, and emphatically pointed out to her darling the 
hardships of such a calling. Future statements will show how 
firmly and immovably she held to this opinbn after long 
years. 

Nevertheless, Ivobert's Iciiher took a decisive step-in 4he 
matter. He addressed a letter to Carl Maria von W eber, re- 
questing him to undertake his son'a musical direction and for- 
.mation.* The master readily acceded to this wish; but 
the scheme was neyer carried out : so Bobert thenceforth re« 
ceived only ^' the usual grammar-school education, besides pur- 
suing his musical studies with perfect devotion, and composing 
according to his ability," as he himself expresses it An 
Important event, which should not be overlooked, was con- 
nected with this autodidactic beginning ; namely, that he was 
given over to his own tuition at an age when neither taste nor 
judgment were firmly established. He had no one to guide or 
adyise him, and, without knowing it, depended in all his musi- 
cal undertakings upon his own judgment or upon chance. 

Not only was he deprivcTd of the guiding and pruning hand 
of a master or judge of luusical matters, but he was at the 
same time exposed to the dangers of vanity, which lias destroyed 
so many talcntdd youths. 

Bobert ^lad no liyals in his native town, either among his 
seniors or juniors : his skill and dexterity at the piano were 
even then considerable. As we have seen, he had abeady a|^ 
peared is a pianist in public, always exciting not only deep 
attention, but enthusiasm. What wonder, then, if the admira- 

* Unfortunately the correspondence in qucBtion no longer exIsU. It waa 
probably among those papen which were destroyed, by a laoiiiitable mit- 
take, after Wa^ei^ dMlh* 
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iion, faith, aad conOdence awarrlcd him on such occasions by 
the little town produced and confirmed the belief that he was 
on the right road, and no longer required to stndy nnder the 
direction of anolher, especially as his former teacher had not 
given him a very high opinion of the necessity of a pruning 
and iMjlishing hand? Aiul in fact, as will be i%hown, Schu- 
mann in later life made many experiments contrary to the a:l- 
yice of competent judges, for which he atoned by the loss of the 
£ree use of his right hand, and was also debarred longer than 
deairafale fiom an earnest and methodical study of the theo- 
retical part of his art It is, and will ever be,wonder(lilthat 
Schmnann won snch fame as a composer : this &ct ihniiahes a 
strong proof of his rich productive j)owers. 

We have now viewed Hubert Schumann's career from child- 
hood up. As he grew older, a great change took place in hun, 
having a marked influence upon mind and body; for while 
Robert as a child had always showed the most overflowing 
spirits, and alwayis seised every opportunity to tease and play 
tricks upon his playmates, his sister, and his mother's servants, 
his whole being entirely changed during his fourteenth year. 
Every thing henceforth indicated a more reserTed and inward 
life. The maturing youth was more reflective, more silent, and 
flowed that love for reverie which hinders communion with 
men rather than with spirits. 

' TboB outward passiveness, which, as we know, never left 
Schumann throu^out his life, produced a certain constraint 
and lack of freedom in interconrse with his comrades. Never- 
theless, his mind received hiu iuuaious iinpressions from all ex- 
ternal objects, and assimilated them suitably, repulsin^^ such 
influences as would have enriched and developed him in many 
ways, but which would, at the same time, have destroyed his 
independence ef thought. He was reserved in his' manner ' 
when displeased, and to all appearance equally passive when 
deeply interested. Seldom was more than a transient glance 
at the opposing forces in his mind granted : so that he ollen 
appeared indifierent, indolent, and inattentive. 
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Even I118 dearest friends felt the truth of this. The chief of 

these were at this time his sister-in-law Theresa, wife of his 
eldest brother, ivlward,* to whom he was for many years 
united by most intimate relations, and two of his schoolmates, 
Boiler and Flecbsig.f Both these youths, of whom Schumann 
designates £ibU Flechsig as his truest and dearest friend, at* 
tracted him hj tiheir mntoal love for learning ; and in theit 
society the stores of Ids fiidier^s establishment were passed in 
review, SoQnenberjj and Sckulze beinsr chosen as their lavurue 
authors, and becomincr the criterion fur choice and criticism. 
Aller Schumann's death, BoUer wrot<; to his friend Flechsig in 
legaid to their intercoorse: Although of\cn in his (Schn* 
mann's) society, one eooM tell bat little of his inner natore. 
He was not so clear and open that all his thoughts could he 
discovered and laid bare." 

Amid the alternating influences of his school education, the 
musical studies which wc have described, and his literary pur- 
suits (his preference being tor love poems) his sixteenth year 
came^H^^dtt^ conflicts of his soul now began to transform the 
maturing boy mto a quiet, dreamy youth. It seemed the first 
important epoch in ids life. 

' Two very different events stirred Bobert^s soul with a force 

hitherto unknown, and waked him to a higher knowledge of 
himfielf, — the death of his father, Aug. 10, 1826, { and his 
&rst though apparently but slight experience of the tender pas- 
don. How agitated must his young heart have been by the 
contradiotory feelings of joy and sorrow I And these events 
influenced him so strongly, that, after a long season of rest, he 
eagerly resumed his musical and poetical labors ; whidi fit of 
enthusiasm was soon succeeded by others. lie received still 

* After ber buaband's deatb, In 18S0, ihe manM OomiMUor FlelMber, a 

welMcnown bookaellor of Leiprtic. 

t The Jatter now filU the office of Bub-dencon in St. ^faryV Oburch, 
Zwickan ; while the fnrmor in u f^amo-kooper in Auguslusburg, Saxony, 

t According k> ilif pHrinh rcjflMttT. Ho Huccurabed to a disease of lonif 
standing in the prime of life, wiiile buried wiLk Llie truuMiuUoa of Byruu-'s 
works. 
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furtiier iocitation from a muBical amateur, who spent the 
nimmer of 1827 in Zwickau^ and by means of her charming 

Bingiii'j; exercised ^^rviit ;it t! ;u*tive power over l^jhert. ' She 
was a relative of the r;inj> family, wife of Dr. Cams, then 
living at Colditz in Saxony, atlerwards iVofesBor of Medicine 
at the nniyersities of Leipsic and Dorpat According to his 
own statement, he now enjoyed perfect musical revels with her, 
which resulted in various productions in the kingdom of song. 

^ To this period belong a number of Byronic, Schultzian, and 
original poems set to music.* A knowledge of Jean Paul's 
writings waa requisite to bring Robert to this pitch ot exalta- 
tion. The Jean-Paul fever literally attacked him in all its 
transcendentalism ; and any one who was ever in a similar situ* 
ation will understand what this means. 

One would think, 'that» after so many spontaneous efforts 
of his creative genius, his mother could with prudent counsel 
have easily devised some plan for the future suited to his 
taste and ability. Nevertheless, and although Robert had 
declared his preference for music by a public appearance 
as pianist,! could not be convinced that he was destined 
for art. She was confirmed by Bobert's guardian, 

y a merchant of ZwickftP, in her opinion, that her son's duty 
was to study some profession after graduating from the 
grammar school. She would only consent to recognize his 
musical work as amateur amusemeiU, ami in this light had 
no objection to its continuation, but thought her tender, anx- 
ious, maternal love best proved by u]:^lng him to choose such a 
profession as she deemed would secure his future. Robert, 
still bound by a thousand ties of childish submission and affec- 
tion, fer a time obeyed her wishes. Accordingly be went to* 
Leipsic, in March, 1828, to prepare a long stay there, and 

* We find n piano concerto in E-minor, marked in Bcbatnann'a note-book 
as begun at tliiD time. 

t In Scbnecbcrg, a village near Zwickau. lie played a cumpositiou by 
'Kalkbrenoer, aooording to the testtmoDy of a reliable wflDMS, CHtnther, a 
mttetc feaoher stUl livtng In Dreedni. 
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to effect his matriculation at the oniyenity as a stndent of 
law; which occurred on the 29th March.* Here he found 
his friend Einil Flechsig, who had left the <yparamar srlmol be- 
fore he did, and was now a divinity student ; with him he 
agreed to live, together with Moritz Seinmel,t a law student, 
farotber of his sister-in-law Thmsa. Tfaroogh the latter, he 
soon made the acqaaintance of Gisbert Bosen; X also a stu- 
dent of law. They felt a strong mutual attraction, on account of 
their unbounded admiration for J ean Pas il, who so easily 
arouses the younjx to lont^ for lofty, enthusiastio frli iidship. 
Both felt desirous oi' closer cuminuuioii j but lioseu was obliged 
to leave the Leipsic university for Heidelberg at Easter, 1828. 
Schumann therefore invited his new-found friend to go to 
Heid elbery by way of Zwickau^ and to pass some time with 
him at his home. Rosen accepted this invitation, and spent a 
couple of weeks in Schumann's native town, fifter an excursion 
Irom Teplitz to Pirague, where he visited his mother. The 
welcome fjucst remained unti4 Koljcrt's <rraduation, who then 
accompanied him on his journey to Heidelberg as far as Mu- 
nich. 

A family gathering was on the eve of celebration in the 
Schumann house, on the occasion of the marriage of the sec* 
ond son, Julius Schumann. This afforded Robert freah oppor- 
tunity to prove iii.^ poetic talent by an epithalamium, which 
he wrote in a very short time, one eveniii":, in the presence of 
his friend Rosen, spite of his anxiety in regard to his gradua- 
tion* Moreover! this wedding, which took place April 15, 
1S28, was accompanied by a singular event, distressing to all 
the participants, which made a lasting impression on Robert. 
The ceremony was to take place at a village three hours' jour* 
ney from Zwickau ; but the priest who was to officiate was 
struck dead by apoplexy, wluie proceeding trom the parson- 

* Aecordtntr to the matrlciUatloQ tables, in the hftndB of the anlverdly 
qacfltor at I«eip8ic. • 
t GonowUor at Gem. 
t Ohlff Jatttoe of DetmoM* 
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1^ to the church with the bridal pair. After this iinfinrtoiuite 
occorreoce^ the bride's fiitber, l^perintendeiit Lorenz, took 
upon himself the bestowal of the ecclesiastic blessing. 

The graduation was at last happily passed ; and so brilliantly 
did Robert succeed, that be Icl't the school with the highest 
honors. The great joy which this caused his family was in a 
measure subdued by his signal failure in the recital of a poem 
on ^ Tasso's Death," composed by himself at the public enteiv 
taamnent given by the gradoating class. From his earliest 
youth he showed creative power» but a lack of abiliQr to pro- 
duce his works properly. 

The two young IHends soon started on their journey : they 
first went toBayreulh by the sta^^i -coach, which passed through 
Zwickau nightly. Here the Jean=£aul enthusiasts could not 
refrain from lingering a day, that they might visit ail the spots 
made &moii8 by the poe^ especially his gravop the <^ Phan^ 
tasy," and the Hermitage.** Old Boliwensel, who lived close 
hff was not forgotten, but was eagerly questioned. 

From Bayreuth they went by Nuremberg to Augsburg, 
where they again paused. Here, too, they had a special pur- 
pose, this time concerning not the dead, but living. Schumann 
had a letter of introduction to deliver to Dr. von Kurrer of 
Augsbuig, not unknown to fiune in his day as a chemisti 
whose wifb was fiom Zwickan. This occasioned the stay 
of the two travellers for several days in the former^s hospita- 
ble home. Scbiaaauu was all the iiioro pleased with this tern- • 
porary sojourn, that he was deeply sniiLtcii with his amiable 
host's pretty blue-eyed daughter, whose charms lor some time 
absorbed him, though nothing came of it ; since Clara, for such 
was her name, ahready had an ardent admirer, whom she afters 
wards married. The latter, however, instead of being angiy, 
revenged himself most onerously on Schumann, —who, when 
young, wasadangr'rods rival, — by giving bini iui iniroduetion to 
H.Heine (thvn in ^luiiicli), to wbieb von Kurrer added an- 
other, to the artist Cieniens^immermann. 

The young men hastened to deliver these letters as soon as 
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they reached M much. BspeciaUy did they bum with desire 
to become personally acquainted with H. Heine^^then at the ^ 

height of his fame, and whose " Pictures of Travel " and " Book 
of Songs" had just burst uj>oii the world, lie lived in a lovely 
garden-room, whose walls were richly adorned with pictures 
by most of the artists then resident iu Munich. The gifted 
poet fully realized the ideal portrait which his strange yisitoTB 
had fi>rmed Aromhis writings : anything that was wanting was 
soon supplied by Heine's sarcastic, puii^^uiit ^lyle of conversar 
tion. Schumann lingered seyeral hours with Heine ; while 
Kosen soon left, wishing to visit a countryman. The iliree 
met again in the Leuchtenberger gallery, where the two friends 
were afforded rich and ample opportunity ibr admiration and 
delight at Heine's witty &ncy, whose freaks seemed inexhaust- 
ible. 

The yisit to Zimmermann) although very different from that ^ 
to Heine, was no less satisfactory. The young people met 

with a cordial welcome, increased by Schumann's pei lunaunce 
at the piano; and they had tlu' ;:reat pleasure of seein^:^ the 
cartoons for the master's pictures in the Giypthothck, as well 
as the paintings themselves. 

After visiting every thing noteworthy in the BavariaQ capl^ 
tal, the friends parted May 2. Bosen's path led throngli Augs- 
burg to Heidelberg ; and he was not uncharged with a tender 
message from Schumann to his lair one ; the latter went to 
Rc":cnsburj;, and thence to his native cifv, to take a loii^r leave 
of it. His departure thence soon atler occurred, as is shown 
by ,a. letter to his friend Kosen* It reads as foUows : — 

• Lbxpsio, June 6» 1828. 

Mr Dear Bosen, — To-day is the 19th of June, flO kmg is H sinoe I 
began this letter. Ah ! were I trat with you (n Heidelbeigl Leipsic is 
an inilunous den, where no one can ei\joy his life. Hooey makes 
rapid progress, more than lean in tiie leetuie-rooms, — a remariL which 
Is ingeniously taken from life, my own into the bargain. Here I sit, 
without a penny, silent, comparing the present with tiioso hours so 
lately flown, which I psjBBed so ooidiaUy and meirily with you; and I 
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dream over your picture and the comical fnte which brings men to- 
gether from such opposite paths only to «natoh tliern npart again. Per- 
haps even now you're pittinc; among the rums of the old mountain 
castle, smiling gayly and happily at the blossoms of Jam' ; while I st^nd 
amid the ruins of my blasted air-castles, and gaze, weepuig, out into the 
black horizon of j)resent and future. Heavens! This letter i:^ growing 
horribly serious, and by Jove I it shall not: melancholy faces like yoars 
must be brightened; and I'll keep my mouniful gravity for myself. 

My join lit V to Regensbnrg was conioundedly stupid; and I sighed for 
you in that most catholic of regions. I never like to describe a journey, 
especially such a one as would revive unpleasant memories better led 
to slumber. It suflices to say, that I thou-lit inostatlectionatcly of you; 
that the lovely Clara" b image floated before me, both sleeping and wak- 
ing; and that 1 was heartily glad to see my dear native town of Zwickau 
once more. All were astonished that I would oidy remain three hours; 
for no one in Zwiokau had ever heard, much less seen, any thing of Na- 
rembei^, Angiburg, or Munich. All wished to be told Bomething; bot I 
was inexorable, iieato4 myself after a three beam* Yfait in the oomer of 
tbe atage-ooaob, and — wept bitterly, and thotight of all that had been 
torn fimn my hearti and even now lay cnuhed before me, and mnsed 
on the la^ Utopian life which I had led for weeks, and alas! stiU lead. 
Yon ate far firam rigbt if you think Vm wild. By no means: I am 
better than erer, bot foel qnite miserable here; and stndeni life seems so 
Tile to me that I cannot mingle in it. I am not indisposed to nnfold to 
yon my ideas on the subject of student life ; but they*re not worth the 
postage, which already will cost you eight groschen, six pfonniger. 

Agreeable Bosen, how wags the world with yon? The weather to- 
day is glorioos: yesterday I went to the Bosenthal, and drank a cup of 
coffise! To-day Pm astonishingly merry, if that foot is interesthig to 
yon, for the simple reason that I have no money; and it*s an old fashion 
to be jolUer then than when you hare plenty. Agreeable Rosen, I ask 
you again, how do you do? It's a pity to have to pay eight groschen 
to leacn. Bntitcan*t be helped; the world pulls the ass*s skin pver 
both ears alike, and just proportioDS result And yet ever^^ line, every 
letter, foom you wanns my heart; and I will be glad to pay if I can onl|r 
g0t letters from you. 

. . . Semmel sends cordial greetings : be doesn't trouble himself about 
the students, and lau^^ sarcastically at their vague, obscure ideas of 
nationality and Gorman ity; and the inflamed students are greatly of- 
fended thereat. Alas 1 what an ideal 1 formed of a student, and Iiow 
frivolous most of them are ! Now I am leisurely reading over my sober 
beginning; and the genius of Friendship coi^ures up my stay iu Aa£p- 
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harf^ aod yours in Zwickau and Gera,* before my longiiig eyes. Alfli^ 
tbat evvry happy moment should slay itself! 

On my return through Bayreuth, thanks to old Rollwenzers kindness, 
I was enabled to visit Jean Paul*,8 widow, and from her obtained his w 
portrait If the whole worlH'^ad Jean Paul, it would be decidedly 
better, but more unhappy. He has often reduced me to the verge of 
despair; t but the rainbow of peace always floats softly above the 
tears, and the heart is wonderfully cxaltod and transfigured. 

With this letter, two go tn Augsburg, to the doctor (von Kiirrcr) aud 
to Clara; and von cannot expect, that, after saoh exhaustive ctfnRions, I 
should gnsli any more. Clara's picture. .... May you be happy! 
Every angel be with you; and may the genius of joyful tears ever acoom- 
pany you ! Hold dear the friend who was with you but for a few fleeting /• 
moments, but who conceived a deep, true, aud hearty affection for you, I ^ 
because he found you to be a human, tender, and yet strong youth.! 
Never forget those lovely hours which we passed together, aud remain j 
as homan, as good, as you now are. Answer soon. Yours, ' 

K. ScH. 

The whole tone of tihis letter shows how deep an impresrion 
Jean Paul's mind had made upon boiL iiiends, especinUv Schu- 
mann. The superabundant sensibility which finds vent in 
strained utterances, and is never satisfied, caused him to grasp 
at such an expression as the genius of joyful tears ever ac- 
company you ; " and it is evident, that, as music plays so signifi- 
cant a part in Jean Paul's works, so eveiy oveorflow of sensi- 
bility seeks to find expression in music. This Jean-Paulism is 
a distin'raishincT cliaracteristie of Schumann's feelinjis and 
creations, to which other elements were afterwards added. 

In explanation of the student matters mentioned in this 
letter, be it said, that, on his arrival in Leipsic, Schumann 
jmned a society to which his fiiend Moritz Semmel already 
belonged. But both soon after gave up their memberships 
when this association began to pursue other tendencies, and 
went over to the regenerate abbocialiou Maicomauscia." 

* A visit waa made to some relatives there, on the oocasion of Rosen's 
vtalt to Zwlekan* 

t Sohummn'iB ftther made a rimUar confcsstoo in ragavd to Yowatf* and 
mitoii*! writings. 
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Tliis club, however, had no deeper importance tx) Schumann 
than that it afforded opportunity to meet his iriends in the 
coffee-house or on the fencing-ground. 

The want of money, mentioned above, from which we shall 
see that Schumann often suffered, was relieved by a supply 
from his guardian, not unaccompanied by fatherly admonitions 
to remain ikitliful to the profesbiou he had chosen. Schumann's 
answer was as Ibliows : — 

Leipsic, Jult 4, 1828. 

Dbar Sir, — Receive my most sincere thanks for the money sent me. 
.... Be assured that I shall torn the money to the best acoount, and 

incur no nnnccessaiy expense. 

I have decided upon law my pn )te>sir)ii, and will work at it iudos- 
triously, however cold and dry tiie beginning may be. 

Accept my cordial good wishes for your health and welfarei and rost 
assured that lam, with the utmost respect, de;ir sir, 

Yours truly and p:r.it*Mii!ly, 

A letter soon alter written by Schumann shows to his 
friend Rosen how ill he succeeded in suVxluini^; distaste for 
the law. It also gives us further information concermng his 
life m Leipsic. It reads as follows : ^ 

My Dear Kosen, — It must be a confoundedly queer sort of pleasure 
to read my Sanscrit: so Tm takiner preat pains to write handsomely to- 
day, that I may be the exception wlii« ii proves the rule; for poets and 
pianists gener^y write just such shockiiig hands as I do. Now the real 
letter begins; and the captatw benevolentias is ended. 

O my dear Rosen ! those iiappy hours which we spent together! for 
with onr separation becran my glory, — in other words, niy student life. 
But how have 1 found it V No more roses in my life, no other Kosen among 
men. I sometimes flee to Jean Paul, or to my piano, which the Teuto- 
manes * here can^t bear. Enthusiasts or castle-builders boar the same 
relation to matter-of-fact men as bees* When th^'re flying, they harm 
no one ; but, if you toaoh fbem when on a flower, they sting! Although 
I caik*t stmg, I strike onft with hands and feet, and koook all these 
Ideas of nattonalitj, teo., Into a oodlted hat Gotte,t Semmel, and 

*By Ibto, Behninaim means those students to whom he reHmed In hla 
totter to Bo«en. 
t A iiattfe of BroBswUk. 
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Flechsigare the only ones with whom Tin on intimate terms. The others 
are insignificant; and I caie little about them, with the exception of 
Schotz and Gonther, if they weren*t so one-sided. 

I shall certainly come to Heidelberg, but unfortunately not until 
Easter, 1829, ala.<^ ! If yon wefo only to be there then, that I might 
roam abont in that blooming paradise with you. The pretty little pic- 
• tnres, for which 1 thank you heartily, give wings to my dreams. I have 
not yet been to any lectures, and have worked entirely alone ; that is, 
played on my piano, written letters, and Jcan-Pauliads. I have not yet 
become intimate in any family, and fly. I know not why, from misemble 
mankind; go out seldom, nn I am sometimes heart-sick at the pettinesses 
aiid miseriw of this seilish world. Ah, what would a world withi»ut 
men be? A boundless chnrchy^irtU a dreamless sleep of death; a 
flowerless, springless nature; a lifeless peep-^how, withf»nt a puppet. 
And yet what is this world of men? A vast cenir tcry, filled with faded 
dreams; a garden of cypresses and weepiiifr willows; a dull peep-show, 
with sobbing dolls. OGod! that is it. Yes. Whether we shall meet 
again, the gods alone know; but the world Is not so large that men can 
be parted forever, especially friends. The meeting is never so remote 
as the parting; and we will not weep. . . . (illegible). For Fate's giant 
tiat.^ may silence men's tongues, but not their hearts; whidi love the 
warnn r and esteem the dearer for distimce, because they regaid each 
other as invisible, dead, or super-terrestrial. 

I am exhausted by much letter- writing : so do not frown if I close. It 
can*t give you any pleasure to listen to my babhllng. Your Leipeic ao» 
qnaintancee, who, witbooft exception, love and esteem you, send a 
thousand greetings. • 

Farewell, beloved friend I May yo or llib have no mote elonds than 
are neoessaiy fbf a fine snnset, and no more fain than is needed for a Inner 
fahibowt When yon sit at evening amid the castle niins, and gase en- 
ofaantedly at the blossoming vale and starry heaven, foi^t me not, 
yonrabsent friend, who is ornshed and nnhappy, and wish me aU that 
I wish yon from alhr. May yonr gentle^ homane spirit flit lightly over 
the mire of life, and yon yotinelf remain what yon are and were, 
— human, human. FarewelL Yonr ScmmAwr. 

This letter, with its peculiarly Jean-Paul expressionn, gives 
80 clear and undisguised a glimpse of Schumann's iiiind, that 
it needs no further comment. The germs of his fiiture even^ul 
which was even as happy as unhappy, are revealed therein. 
We caa eaidly recognize the matiire Schumamit with his loAgr 
8 
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mental endowments, his sensitive and impressionable, but 
sometimes apathetically melancholy nature. He has not re- 
vealed his soul 80 unreservedly in any other of the letters lying 
before us. 

Schumann's early life in Leipsic proved to be quite other 
than what these two letters to llosen paint it. A gradual 
withdrawal from his loved solitude added to its charms. He 
80011 renewed his acquaintance with Agnes Cams, who had so 
excited his musical interest in 1827 by her singing,* and 
whose husband had since been appointed professor in the Leip- 
sic University. A prolonfj^eci intiiniicy in this gilled womiin's 
house not only 'fexercist' 1 a salutary inlUiencC dvpr>>( hnmanu's 
shy nature, but afforded him opportunity to become acquainted 
with many interesting Jffpjjtjfy aogjo^whom he himH^jlf men- 
tions Marschner, afterwards an opera-master. More impose 
tant, however, than the fiiendships formed in Carus's bouse was 
that of Friedrich Wieck, whose merry, active temperament 
henceforth t-xercised considerable attractive power over Schu- 
mann. But Wicck's eldest daughter, Clara, t then in licr ninth 
year, who had already attained to a high degree of musical 
culture^ was also an artistic centre of gravity to Schumann. 
His natural desire to emulate so gifted a nature necessarily 
produced a desire to share the instruction to which she owed 
her early development. His wish was granted. Schumann, 
with his mother's consent, requested Wieckto give him lessons ; 
which he accordingly received, although but in limited num- 
ber, liis playing even then revealed considerable skill and 
facility, though it was without pretensions to such requisites 
of a perfect execution as correct tone-formation, purity, cor- 
rectnessy ease, and a fine symmetrical interpretation. Under 
Wieck's instruction, he was, for the first time in his life, obliged 
to study a rational system of music, clearly requiring techni- 
cal knowledge, of which he for a time availed himself, readily 
rticogmzing its merit. Although Schumann now proved him- 

*Ooiiipatepsce28, tBeeam^dlxA. 
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self to be a suscejHihlc and docile pii]jll, he as yet displayed 
no interest in the study of harmony, which is so invahiable to 
a pianist, lie had no liking tov it, and thoughtlessly consid- 
ered such a knowledge of the hannonic system as useless^ be- 
lieving it qaite enough to be able to extemporize harmonies 
on the piano by ear* This erroneous idea, to which he clung ^ 
somewhat obstinately, is a characteristic mark of his musical 
nature ; and all the reiiionstranees of his exp(»rieneed teacher 
were vain. He remained true to it for soinc time, hut only 
until he became sensible of his total ignorauce in such matters ; 
which period his later attempts at composition cU^arly mark. 
Then first did he arrive at a knowledge of the indispensable- 
ness of theoretical study. 

His new instruction lasted, with many interruptions, until 
February, 1829, when i'riedrich Wieek felt compelled, from 
want of time, to give it up. But the eoiineetion nmst, under 
any circumstances, have soon been severed, as Sehumann 
lefl Lcipsic for a loi^ time, and entered the Heidelberg 
University. 

The more intimate acquaintances formed by Schumann in 
Leipsic were far better suited to increase his ardent love of ^ 

music than to qiicach it. As homogeneous or even kiiidred 
spirits feel a mutual attraction, there gratlually caiTie to be no 
one in the circle of his friends who did not take an active in- 
terest in his musical struggles, — who did not, working like him- 
self, essay the art to which he belonged body and soul. The 
chief of these piersons were Julius Knorr,* Taglichsbeck, pro- 
fessor and musical director at Brandenburg ; and Glock, mayor ^ 
of Osthciia iji Meiningen, — all fellow-students of Schuni.uiu. 
Mid many vicissitudes, he gave himself up to the fertilizing 
iniiuence of the tone-works of different masters, in company 
with one or more of these friends; when be was always to be 
found in his place at the piano, generally in his shirtsleeves, 
with a cigar in his mouth, while Taglichsbeck played the vio- / 
lin, and Glock the violoncello. 

* He dtod Jqim 17, 1801, laLeipslo. 
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At this time SchamaDn was as deeply and powerfully im- 
^j/^ presned bjr the geotua of Fnmz Schubert as he had siiorUy 
before been by Jean PauL He eagerly i^ayed this -master's 
two and four-hand piano compositions ; and his death * filled 

him with most profound grief, — ay, even moved him to tears 
of heartfelt sorrow. His enthusiasm for the litro ut' German 
song, to whom, as his writings prove, he remained true to the 
end, soon spread to his musical friends. 

They were not to be deterred from perfecting their knowl- 
edge of Franz Schubert's works, and resolved, in their ardor, 
to practise one of them together until they reached the hi^iest 
t / pitch of perfection. Their choice fell on the trio in B-flat 
^ major, op. 99, whose beauties had caused them great ecstasy. 
It was studied until the pertbrmance was worthy of the work. 
Schumann then arranged a musical party, at which this trio 
J was played. Besides student-friends of the performers, Fried- 
rich Wieck was there in the seat of honor. 
This evening suggested to them the idea of weekly gather- 
^ ings at Schumann's rooms with another student, Sorgel,f to 
^ j)lay the viola ; when various pieces oi" chamber-music, from 
Btjethoven to Prince Louis Ferdinand, or vice rersa, were per- 
^ formed in turn. In the intervals, they conversed on musical 
matters, especially of the old master Bach and his Well-tem- 
y V pered Clavichord," even then a source of ardent study to Schu- 
mann, and always laid upon his piano. Although Schumann 
found ill chamber inu;,iL frequent occasion to increase and com- 
plete his knowkuige of perhaps the most pleasurable depart- 
ment of music, he was also stimulated to fresh creative efforts. 
He wrote various compositions at this time, — eight Polonaises 
for four hands, clearly imitations of Schubert's works of the 
same class ; ten or twelve songs, to wprds by Justinus Kemer 
(also music to Goethe's ^ Fisher ") ; % variations fiir four hands, 

* Schubert died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vtenna. 

t He went to Texas, and haa never been beard of sinee. 

X Schumann sent these songs to Widebeio, then a well-known song cora- 
poaer of Brunawick, whose lyrica ehanned him, requesting his opinion. 
*' 
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<m a tbeme bj FHnee Louis Ferdinand ; and lastly, a quartette 
in Enatiinor, for piano and stringed instruments. It isveiy evi- 
dent that such unreserved devotion to masic, even when con- 
fiiu (1 to a delightful sur\'ey of its boundaries, left but little ^ 
time for the study of law. It did indeed fare ill, although 
Schumann sometimes made a feeble attempt * to attend the legal 
lectures ; but it remained an attempt : and all his good inten^ 
tions did not suffice to turn his wavering mind from the art to 
which it involuntarily indined, as the magician's rod trem<- 
bltngly points out hidden treasure. However, he took some 
interest in the humanioribus, and specially enjoyed the dis- 
courses by the philosopher Krug, wliu induced him to study the ^ 
writings of ILant, Fichte, and Schelling. 

Schumann, as already shown by his letters, had determined 
to enter the Heidelberg Univer sity at Easter, 1829. He held 
to this resolve, although renewed intercourse with his friend 
Bo0en, who was about to return home, was out of the question. 
This news from his Heidelberg friend prompted the following 
letter from Schumann : — 

Leipsic, Hov. 7, isas. 

It has been my raptarons and inspiring hope for a whole year, to visit 
Heidelberg at Easter. The joyous horizons of a life of delight lay 
stretched before me, — the great tun and all the little tons, the light-bearfeF- 
ed people, Switzerland, Italy, Fiance, the whole life there,—- which I pahit- 
ed in glowing, Titianesqoe colors* It is enough for me to know, that 
from your, henceforth my room, I can behold the Neckar with its vine- 
trellises. Be the chamber what it may, 1 ask no more. * Your flowers, if 
not faded before Easter, shall be, like my friendship, perennial. If you 
have any really noble men among your Heidelberg acquaintance, I 
should not dislike to take your place in their affections; for at Easter 
theie'li be no one in Heidelberg who knows me, or whom I know. Alas I 



Widebein answered. The eighth volume of the New Journal of Music, 
page 106, contains a letter from the editors, and one nvni hy Schumann, tho 
namcfl being dlsgitii^ed by the heading: ''From an old master to a youog 
musician;" which is evidently Wldcbciii's reply. 

* Scbumann afterwards laughingly confessed, when asked about his legal 
studies, that be went as far as the door of the lecture*room, paused, turned, 
and ilowly went away. 
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into what hands will fate confide my heart? I'm getting on better than 
ever, if 1 only weren't such a poor, miserable Job in money matters. 
For the last six months, I've led an irrejpilar, diwrderly life, although 
not a dissipated one; but I thought too seldom of that line from the 
Ideals, " Industiy that never tires." The glorious great concerts* 
make me perfectly happy! It is growing dark: so you may bless your 
stars if I cease. Write soon, and much more than I do to you. Next 
time more and better! Farewell, my dear, good Rosen. Tiiiiik. of the 
hoars when we were so happy with the same affection as I do; and 
Btill be, both in memory and in future, my friend, as 1 am ever yours, 

R. ScH. 

P.S. Do you know a poet, Grabbe, author of tlie " Duke of Gothia? " 
and can you tell me any thing about him? lie is said to have spent 
some time in your native town. An answer will greatly oblige me. 

Mcanwliile, circumstances altered so uaexpectedly, that the 
fnends were permitted to meet once more, in Heidelberg. 
Bosen remained longer at the University than he had intends 
ed ; and this event caused most joyful communications. Before 

leaving Leipsic for an indefinite time, Schumann visited his 
relatives in Zwickau and Sclmccberg. From the latter town 
he wrote to iiosen, — 

SCHKfiEBERG, Last of April, 1829. 

My Good Rosen, — My Heidelberg air-castles have been very near 
bursting: ray brother Julius was taken dangerously ill shortly after his 
wife's confinement. My mother implored me not to leave her if he died, 
since she would then be entirely alone. But his di^enso hn'? now abated, 
and I can write to ynii with joyful confidence; three weeiu from to-day 
I shall h:in<r npoii your neck. 

Tt WIS icMifiilly Itnrd forme to leave Leipsic at the last. A lovely, 
cheertul, pious, womanly spirit had enchained m}^ own. It cost many a 
struggle: but now all is over; and I stand up stronp^, stifling my tears, and 
gaze hopefully and courageously forward to my Ueidelberg life of flow- 
ers. 

I believe I have not written you that our friend Se^nyjiel will fly to 
Heidelberg after his examination. That will indeed be life. At Mich- 
aelmas we go to Switzerland; and who knows where else? May the 
fine triplet never fade ! 

Day before yesterday, there was a very brilliant concert in Zwickau, 

* TheGewandhans Conoerts in Lieipsio. 
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where ei^thaodred to a thousand i>eople were assembled: of coarse I 
had a finger in the pie. There's no end to the gayeties and festivities. 
First, tliere was a bat par4 at the colonel's (von Trosky *); Saturday 
a thi danscaU at Dr. Hempel's; Sunday, a school-ball, where I got ud- 
commonly tipsy; Monday, a quartette at Caras's house (Matthai f) from 
Leipsic; Tuesday, a Gewandhaus concert and supper-part j- ; Wednes- 
day, a dejtuner a lafourchette ; anrl this evening there's to be a farewell 
ball here: } and the whole thin^; hasn't cost rae a ponny, to say nothing 
of oth^r forgotten brenkfR-^t^ nrul suppers devoured by me. 

I will write you Irom Frankfort, where I intend to spend a few days, 
the date of my arrival. I shall certfiinh' loiive Leipsic on Monday, May 
11. I'm sorry to say 1 can't bring mucii money, because I have a great 
many debts to pay in Leipsic. Perhaps you can help me lor a time: if 
not, I Jihall discover some remedy. At any rate, I shall be with you l)y 
the 18th. It has snowed here all day. I hojje I sha'n't have to 
travel to Heidelberg on runners. VV itli you I suppose every thiug is 
green and rosy by this time: it glistens before my eyes. Farewell, my 
beloved friend. Re-union outweighs every long parting; and so shall 
it be with us. Bloom on as brightly as the spring which smiles upon | 
me; and may your gentle spirit know naught but this, and never a win- | 
ter ! Your brother, j 

R. ScH. 1 

I pity your eyes; for I can't read this letter myself. \ 

Schumann started on his journey May 11, as he wrote his 
frieudy by the coach from Leipsic to Heidclbor.'. A happy 
chance gave him as travelling companion Willibald Alexis 
(Dr. W. firing). They became acqaamted, and were so mu- 
tually pleased, ihat Schumann could not refuse to accompany 
the clever writer for a short distance down the llkine, before 
hastening to his friend's arms. 

He reached Heidelberg towards the end of May ; and, when 
he had provided a good piano, the most delightful life dawned 
upon the friends. 

The charm was enhanced when Morit^ Semmel, who had 

• Bchnmaon vlaited and played at Ool. von Trosky's home while at 
aebool. 

t Hattbiii was then a conductor in Leipsic. 

t That le In Sdmeeberg, while the other entertainments took plaee la 
Zwickau. 
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won the decree of bacc. juris, joined them, prepared to spend 
some time in Heidelberg. The "life of Bowers/' of which 
Schumann had dreamed for a whole yeai*, came to pass; for, al- 
most daily, short excursions were made in a one^iorse carriage 
into the delightftil suburbs. They also took longer trips to 
Baden-Baden, Worms, Spires, and Mannheim ; and it is note- 
worthy, that these parties never went olT without what is called 
a " dumb piano," u})on wliich Schumann busily practised finger- 
exercises during the conversation on the way. For music Wii3 
his chief employment, indeed, his chief study, in Heidelberg ; 
wMe law, for which not even the learned Thibaut could inspire 
him with interest, was, as it were, exoommunbated. He did, 
indeed, attend the latter*s pandect lectures, but more from cu- 
riosity Mild oil Thibaut's account than ivovn any desire for jurid- 
ical km >wled;^e. lie lacked llie first requisites, such as college 
or law books, and never conversed on legal subjects without 
evident reluctance* An event relating to this is worthy of 
mention here, since it plainly reveals^the nature of the son of 
the Muses. They were coming from one of Thibaut's lectures, 
in which he had spoken of " pubertas,** and specially explained 
the reasons why a woman should attain majority and the pos- 
session of projxirty earlier than a man. " A youth of eighteen 
years," Thibaut happened to say, " is an un licked cub, — a cr»ja- 
ture who never knows what to do with his hands and feet. If 
he enters into society, nothing more awkward can be imagined. 
He is sure to have his hands behind him, and to seek out some 
table or chair in a comer where he may fly for shelter. On 
the other hand, a maiden of eighteen is not oTily the most 
graceful creature ima^^inable, but also a very iutciligent person ; 
who sits, knitting in hand, in the midst of company, ready and 
able to join in the conversation. There, gentlemen, you have 
the nmple reason why women earlier attain minority than 
men." 

"It*s all very fine," said Schumann afterwards, " for Thibaut 
to spice his statements thus: in fact, he must; for hi^ learniu'^ 
is dry and stupid enough. But, spite of all his embellishmeuts. 
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I can't take any fancy to it. I don't understand it. Vice ver- 
sa, there's many a man who don't understand the lanf]rua(z;e of j ' 
music ! but you," meaning his friends, '* know somewhat of j 
it : so ril tell you a little about it." With these words, he seat- 
ed himself at his piano^ took up Weber's ^ Invitation to the 
Dance," and plajed it *^ How she speaks,*' he said ; " that's 
the prattle of love. Now he speaks/' he continued ; ^ that's the 
man's earnest voice. Now they both speak at once," inter- 
preted he, going on with his music; " nn 1 I clearly hear what 
the two loYcrs say. Isn't all that much better than any thing 
' jurisprudence can utter ? " 

Schumann, as you see, never concealed his deeply-rooted dis- 
like to the study of law, to which no one could have objected, 
had it not been allied to an almost unwarrantable neglect 
of his own special branch of it. He agreed with the saying, 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,*' never accounted 
for his actions, never thought of the consequences. Moritz 
Semmel considered it his duty, as a friend and near relation, to 
warn him, that,- if lie really meant to pursue the law, it was high _ 
time for him to strive to reach the goal ; but if this profes- 
sion, as was apparent, were repulsive to him, he ought openly 
to follow the promptings of his heart, and become a musician. 
This earnest, urgent warning seemed the more necessarv, that 
the property lefl liim by his father was by no means sufiicieut 
for him to live upon its income* A speedy consumption of 
the capital was the more clearly to be foreseen, that Schumann 
while at home had often had desires, which, if not impossible, 
were hard of refusal. In spite of this serious and well-meant 
admonition, in s|)ite of his predilection and evident vocation 
fur art, he could not yet decide to devote himself solely to mu- 
sic, in which he lived and breathed. Afi'ectiou lor liis mother ' 
prompted him to persevere a little longer in the study of law* / 

Summer was over ; and Schumann and his Mends were about 
to spend the remaining holidays, until the beginning of the 
winter term, in a journe y to Upper Italy, which they had ^ 
planned while in Lcipsic. They had prepared for this journey 
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by an assiduous study of the Italian language; and Schumaan 
soon became so iamiiiar with it, that he translated some of Fe- 
trareh*8 sonnets into German, in the same metre, and^ as Gis* 
bert Bosen assures us, with wonderful fidelity, and in the true, 

poetic strain of the original. He wrote to his mother and 
guardi.'in, requesting sixty or seventy ducats lor his travelling 
expenses. The guardian was ill-pleased : he thought iSchu- 
mann should })ost[)one the trip until the end of his collegiate 
course, and told him that the conditions of the will would hard- 
ly allow him to give the desired sum for such a porpose. 
To this Schamann replied as follows: — 

Hbidelbbro, Aug. 0, isa^ 

I>ear Sir, — I gladly acknowledgie the receipt of the long-expeeted bill 
of exchange for one hundred fhalers on Emmanuel MUller of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Ton will see, most honored Mr. Budelf by the following 
calculation of my expenses, that 1 can hardly get along with it nntil No- 
vember. 

(This account of his half-yearly expenses in Heidelberg fol- 
lows, amounting to iour iiuudred and thirty-one ilorinb.) 

Had I thouglit that living would be so fi i^htfiilly dear in Heidelberg, 
as you will perceive by uiy dinner-bill, 1 iliuuUl biive chaticred my mind 
in Frankfort,, an<l returned to Leipsic. You may ask, " 1I<j\v can the 
oi/uT students allord itV" to which 1 would answer, that ut Heidelberg 
three-fourths are foreigners, who are all rich, and able to spend plenty of 
money. 

1 hope, honored Mr. Uudel, that you will not consider it an insolent 
protest against your kind advice, if I reply to some parts of your second 
letter.* All the foreign students who como to Heidelberg nro attracte^l, 
I not only by the celebrated professors, but also by tho fine situation, the 
\ good living, and the proximity to Switaerland and Italy. Tou and my 
mother know that I planned this jommeiif when I left Leipsic. Among 
many reasons, besides the common one that travel perfects a man*8 prac- 
tical and theofetical knowledge, and those which I wrote to my mother, 
who lu» probably told them to you, I will only mention the financial 
one, that I should take this journey sooner or later.* so that it*s all the 
same whether I spend the money now or In the future. If your duty as 

* In regard to the Jouraej. 
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my guardiftii forbids so irregular a proceeding yoa can still gratify your 
wishes as a private individual: I mean, that you can consent, or at least 
not forbid, that 1 should borrow from my brothers, paying them when 
able. I could obtain any sum I chose here, by paying ten or twelve 
per cent interest ; to which means I shall have recourse, if it comes to 
the worst, — that i^, if I can get no money from home. 

I mnst nlso undeceive you, if you think I should lose any o^ the Icc- 
tures: the holidays arc not meant for tlic study of books, hut tor the 
study of one ^rcut book, the world; or, in other wonls, tlicy are special- 
ly designed for travelling. The Heidelberp; vacation begins Aug. 21, 
and ends the last of October; so tliat my journc}- will Ijcgin and eiid 
with it. T tli( irrjre iiope tliat you will not withhold your kind consent. 
The suaii's pace of Saxoa justice is too well known for me to doubt 
that it will debate and deliberate over pronoanciiip: nie of age lona: after 
I really am so lep^ally. It would have been very kind of you to have 
rid ine of. some of my tormentors. 

Fur the rest, I am well and strong, although as poor as any begi;ur, or 
more so. As much as I wish tlic former for yoi:, honoretl Mr. Kudel, so 
little do 1 wisli tao latter. W itli these heartfelt wishes for yonr happi- 
ness, and with the prayer that you will misinterpret none of my remarks, 
I commeDd myself to your favor, and close this tedious letter as, 

Dear sir, yours most truly and obediently, 

B.SCB. 

This letter produced the desh^ result; and his journey, 
which extended to Vgnice, was permitted. It was not, as he 

hoped, tiikeii in the society of his friends Rosen and Senimel, 
but alone. It pu.sscd happily iu undi&turbL'd eiijoyuient, except 
for some finaiieial distresp, as the three following letters prove. 
The iirst, wliich betrays the presumptuous student, is to his 
sister-in-law, Theresa ; the other two are addressed to his fiiend 
Gisbert Rosen, who had been left behind in Heidelbeig. 

BBBsmA, Sept. 10, 1S20. 

I have just seen a pictoresque Italian girl, who looked rather like you: 
BO I tlionght of you, and write to yon, my dear Theresa t Wonid I conld 
paint it all distinctly for yon, — the deep blue Italian sky; the fresh liv- 
ing green of the earth; the apricot, lemon, and mulberry trees ; tlie hemp 
and tobacco fields; the whole [illegible] fnU of beautifhl butterflies and 
gentle zephyrs; the distant, steadiasti honest, German, expressiye, and 
angular Alps; and then the handsome, great, passionately langulshiog 
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eyes of the iuUiau women, almo'st like yours when rou'i c pleased with 
any thing; and then the whole ^tran^e, nflfectinf!^, living lile, which €X- 
cUeSf but never w excited; and ihen myself, when I almost forjret my 
dear Germany, so firmly rooted in my breast, for this lyric Italy, and 
when I gaze in regular German sentimental style ut the setting sun, or 
at my native mountains, red with the sun's last kiss, which glow, die, 
and then stauti there cold as giant corpses, — oh ! would I could paint 
all this for you; you would have to pay as much postage agam, my let- 
ter would be so thick ana voluminous. 

Yesterday I loft Milan in splendid weather, where I lingered for 
a week, although 1 only meant to spend two days there. The reasons 
were many : first and best, because, on the whole, I liked it. Second, on 
a great mauy accounts: for example, the cathedra], the palateo vmU, 
ewofier eamdmiaiU m Btkeden at Batd Rdekmtnm^ ako a kvYely English 
girl, who Memed to have fallen In lore with my plqrfaig rather than with 
me; for English girls lore with the heaci,— that is, they love Bratns or 
Lord Byron or Mozart and Raphael, rather than mere oatward beauty, 
like Adonis or Apollo, if the mind is not equally beantifbL The Ital- 
ians leYerse the sitnation, and lore only with the heart The Germans 
unite both, or love a knight, a mhistrel, or a rich man, who will marry 
« them at once. But jam eomparaiim, I beg, don*t take this in any per- 
sonal senses Count S« of Innspruck was a fliird reason: although he is 
fourteen years older than I, we became quite intimate; we always had 
a deal to say, to tell, and to talk about, and were mutually much pleased. 
He gave me a purely refreshmg proof that the world holds something 
more than blaekguazds and fools, althouf^ he was deaf, slightly de* 
formed, and made honible iSues, not at mankind, but at men. 

Were not the Italian language perpetual music (the count calls it a 
long-sustained chord in A-mlnor), I should hear nothing sensible. You 
can form as little idea of the ardor with which it is played as of the neg- 
ligence and lack of elegance and precision: of course there are exc^ 
tiotis, as at to Beala in Milan, where I quite forgot Dr. Cams and Madame 
H. of Chemnitz over Signora Lalaode * and Tamburint. I will send you 
a favorite aria of the Lalande and some other little songs. 

I'm getting on veiy well with my Italian: which is a good thing; for 
it's an every-day affair to cheat strangers. 1 give myself out for a Prus- 
sian, which helps me much, since that is the favorite nation. Of course, 
it's hard to ileny one's fatlierlfind ; but it's a good trick, harms no one, 
and helps me. Yesterday, i luul quite an adventure. It's the fashion 
here lor ladies to go to the coffee-houses. I was sitting quietly at my ta- 

* The fiinufcr Signora MeriO'LaUuide. She left the stage, after a glorious 

career, in 16^. 
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ble, dnnkiog chocolate, when a lady approached with miyesUo tread, ac- 
companied by an elegant, ehallow-brained buttorfly signor. The tables 
were all occupied; and they took seats close by me. I could not ooostmo 
this to mean that I must rise, since my cup was almost Aill, so sat stUL 
I soon saw that the signora looked often and inquiringly towards me, as 
if anzioas for me to go, since both seemed desirous to begin a dSworso 
k mam oraio. In the course of their coDversation, I heard the gentleman 
say, though in an undertone, Guettto tignore " (he meant me), certa- 
mmte dalle campagne;'^ that is, This geatlemao is surely from the 
conTitr\\" At first, I pretended not to understand Italian; but it fprcvr 
still better. When I arose, a»>d was about to go, the signor broke oil' his 
talk with the ludy, and said mockingly, ^^Addio^ Migmrt I " I did not wish 
to answer in the lady's presence, so asked the cameriere if he would tell 
that gentleman that the dalle cnmpagne had something to say to him. 
He replied, if I wished to speak to him, I might come to him. The anec- 
dote of Frederic the Great occurred to me as I went towards him, and said, 
with a quiet smile, mio sif/nort, sa a parlare $pngnoU); " (that is, *' Can 
you speak Spanish ? *' ) " perche io non ben so I'ilaUano^*^ because I don't 
know Italian well.") Hu replied hesitatingly, ^(5." " Veritamente^'^ T 
continued, "r/ie ne displace, perciocchk altrimente pnfrebbe leger il Don 
QidxoU ntlV or'ujirude ; vui io mn Cavali/re e me piacereode a revederci; " 
(that is, "Really, I'm sorry; for otherwise you could liave read Don 
(^iiixote in the original ; but I am a gentleman, and should be glad to meet 
you again.") With a puzzled, "i^cne, signurt^"" he turned towards his 
lady, and thus dismissed me. However, I iiave seen and heard nothing 
more of him. Perhaps I shall He dead upon the scene of action tomor- 
row, killed by an ili-iiiaariered Jew, as I atterwards learned biiii to be. 
But tile worst is, that 1 fear he did not understand ray, or Frederic the 
Great's, wit, since the Italian people's ignorance botli of their own and 
foreign literature is beyond description. 

^ God grant I*ve written this plainly, so that you may understand the 
crazy bSSb&t aright Day after to-morrow I go to Vecona, then to Vicen- 
za, Padua, and Venice. I am eternally grateftil to Edward fbr sending 
me so much money: still I cannot deny that I shall have to bev«iy eco- 
nomical ; as, on closer inspection of my funds, I always return to the ao- 
oursed thought, that I Bha'n*t have enough, and shall have to pawn or sell 
my watch. Would heaven would shower down a few ducats! and all 
my tears and letters to guardians and brothers would forever oease ! 

How goes it with you? and do you ever think of the distant, lonely 
wanderer, who has now nothing left but his heart, with which he can 
apeak, weep, and smile? Alasl a mantle like Dr. Faust*s would be 
apleodid* I should like to steal in at your window now, unseen and on- 
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^rntrlied, and then to fly back to Italy, and weave post, present, and 
future in one wreath. Had men as many cheerful moments in their 
hours of sorrow as they have moomfiit ones in their hours of joy, they 
would surely be happier than I am just now. 

Bat I am very happy, believe me ; and I owe it all to my good Edward 
and to that other lofty j^pirit, whose veil is now removed ; for they gave 
and fi^ranted me this pleasure. Addio, my dear sister, in gayety and in 
grief, 1 am ever yours, B. Sch. 

Clasp your Helen close when you kiss her; for you kiss her fer me. 
Bemembor me khidly to mother, Edward, Jnllns. Carl, EmOie, Rosalie,* 
and all yonr Mends hi Oera, and don't forget Ualehen and JShMet - 



Schumann to Bosen* 

Ybmicb, Sept. SSI, 1820. 
I can't get a decent sheet of paper here, so tear a leaf from my pock- 
et-book. Tm well, even happy. I feu in loye in Milan, and staid there a 
whole week. My pncae is empty; and I shall have to sell my watch, 
and borrow from Correr in Augsburg. I have written often, but always 
torn the letter np. I can give you no idea of Venice, althoagh I can of 
other cities when we walk on Castle Hill. We*ve had wretched weather; 
hot my mentd sky was all the more clear and bright O Rosen! why 
didn't yon come to Venice with me, or why did I come without yon? 
Please hire me new lodgings, do yon hear? jnst what I like: yon know 
my taste pretty welL I)on*t delay a moment. Alas I my heart is heavy, 
and my spirit is on the swofisr eowManl an JBe6i«fere, «• EM J2dSeft- 
miam. She gave me a cypress-leaf when we parted there. She was an 
Eni^ish girl, right haughty and kindly, loving and hating, hard, and 
yet 80 tender when I played, — aocotsed reminiscences! IVom Augsburg 
again.t Farewell, Mend. Your B. Sgb. 



To THE Same. 

MlL^LX, Oct. 4, 1829. 

• As I forgot to prepay the letter I wrote you from Venice, I fear you 
never received it, my beloved Koseu. On tlie whole, 1 should be glad; 
since it was written in rather a melancholy mood, caused by many 
thinp:^ which 1 will not now detail. For several weeki> I luive been (and 
am ever more and more so) eo poor and so rich, so weak and so strong, 

* EmtUe and Rosalie were Schmnaan's slstcfs-in*law» 
t This letter was never written. 
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■0 deerepit and &o full of life^ thut I — ... To-day, too, I can hardly hold 
my pen: ao ia all brevity this. I was ill in Venice: it was a kind of sea- 
sickness, with ▼(raniting, bead-ache, &C^^ a living death. I could not get 
rid of the cursed memory of the cypress-trees in Milan. A doctor took a 
l^apoleon from me; and a scamp of a tnulesman cheated me out of half 
a one : total, two Napoleons. After short con.«idcration, 1 resolved to return 
to Milan. Alas I I repeat, I ought not to have travelle<l without yon. I 
won't {lescribe any thing to you. I'm much more successful in conver- 
sation, especially when there's a great deal of it. 1 shall be with yoii 
again by tlie end of October. Don't forgot my request in regsird to 
rooms. Do it to please me, Kosen. That's all for to-day. Farewell. 

Your &, 6cu. 

Soon afler his return, Schumann wrote to his guardian as 
follows : — 

Heidklbeuo, Nov. 28, 1829. 

Deab Sib, — You will by this time have heard from my brothers of 
the happy completion of my j(mmey; and it will give me great pleasure, 
six months hence, to tell you of all that I have seen and felt. As for the 
money that this journey cost me, I regret, to speak frank fy, riot a 
penny of it. I did indeed rctnni to Heidelberg a bcgpjar, and uni there- 
fore all the more gratelul to you for your kindness in sending me one 
ljuiidrcd thalers, whicfi 1 received Oct. 25. I should like, dear Mr. 
Kudcl, to know how long it must last, and how nmch I may expect at 
Easter. I have very little led of the oue hundred thalers. I speut most 
of it « . . 

It is better that I should he perfectly open with you. I therefia o heg 
that you will be the same with me, honored Mr. Rudel. If you wish me 
to* economize, I shall be glad to do so as far as possible. 

I am well and happy, and live very quietly in my little room. I have 
a great many invitatiuii>, but visit very little. On the whole, I shall be 
iitiui Liiy glad to rettirii to Zwickau and I^ipsic. I ot\en feel homesick. 

Hoping for speedy iuformation on these points, and that you will send 
me a small sum of money at once, I commend myself to yuu and your 
honored family as, dear sir, Most truly yours, B. Sch. 

In the winter of 1829 and 1830, Schumann devoted himself 
to music more eutiixjly than ever, — "played piano much," saya 
the noLc-buuk. It was indeed so, as his few intimate friends 
unanimously testify, chief among them being Rosen and Sem-> 
mel, — Ihe latter in the mean time had again left Heidelberg, <— 
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V and their fellow-student, Topkea,* whose love for music had 
) brought him into closer relations with Schumann. 

The latter says, in his valuable communication in regard to 
his acquaintance with Schumann, My interest in him was 
first aroused by hearing that he was a friend of music and m 
specie i)ianist. It was greatly increased by his playing. He 
performed IVm me. the first movement of Hummers A-minor con- 
certo.f I was greatly impressed by his aplomb and consciously, 
artistic execution, and now saw with whom I was dealing. I 
gladly embraced every opportunity of meeting him, of pUying 
four4iand pieces with him, and fi>r musical intercourse. At 
least one evening in the week was always set aside for our meet* 
ioL^ ; and we soon began to study compositions for four hands, 
Schumann's favorites beino; Schubert's polonaises, which he 
preferred to any of his other works, as also his variations J on a 
theme by Herold and others (op. 82). This practice was made 
most instrucdve and interesting to me by the hints and intima* 
tions which he threw out and illustrated practically about the 
conception and performance of each composition. The con- 
certed playing was usually followed by free extemporizations 
from him, which enchanted all hearts. I confess that these 
direct musical effusions alibrded me such satisfaction as I have 
never since felt, however great an artist I may have heard. 
Ideas flowed in an inexhaustible stream. From one ever-recur- 
ring thought, others would gush and well spontaneously; and^ 
throughout all, bis individual spirit attracted in its profoundity 
with all the magic of poetry, still clearly revealing the charac- 
teristics of his musical nature^ both from its energetic, original 
side, and its fragrantly tender, reflective, dreamy side. Those 
evenings, which often became nights, and which bore us far up 
adove the external world, will never be erased from my mem« 
ory* Music was Schumann's real study while in Heidelberg. 
^ The earliest hours of day often found him at his instrument; 

* Doctor of Jmtfpmdeiioo in Breomi. 

t Schumann made a spedal study of it xaAn F. Wledc, 

X The Marien variattona. 
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and, when he aaid to me, ' I plajred seven hours this morning. I ^ 
fihall play well to-night : we must meet,' then I was alwayv 
sure that theve was a treat in store for me. Nor was he content 

with his progress in technique, which oflen caused him great 
trouble : he lonired to reach the <joal more swiflly than was 
possible in the natural course ui' events. We meditated much on 
ways and means for abbroYlating the process, and soon believed 
that we had really discovered one, and must use it. He afterr 
wards acknowledged his mistake." 

Schumann's skill as a pianist graduaUj became known y 
tbrou^^liout Heidelberg. He had already delighted wide cir- 
cles, gotten up for the purpose, by kis improvisations ; ciiid the 
musical peo[)le of the City of the Muses formally sued lor the 
honor of his company. But, where the greatest advances were 
made, he often replied with indifference, not to say obstinacy* 
It once happened that he was invited to a brilliant soirde, given 
' by an English family living in Heidelberg. They had specially 
reckoned on a musical contribution from him to the entertain- 
ment of the company. He accepted the invitation ; but, when 
the eveninpf came for which it held good, he showed no desire 
to comply with it. His tHend Topken, who happened to be 
present> reminded him that he would be expected to keep his 
promise^ and uiged him to go. All remonstrance and persna* 
sion were vain : he staid at home ; and his non-appearance^ 
naturally offending that family, all intercourse with them waa 

forever ^it ;ui end. 

lii tlu' mean time, Schumann found occasion to step before a 
larger audience as a pianist, at a musical club, mostly composed * 
of students, — Museum" — whose purpose was to practise fine 
instrumental music» particularly symphonies, at regular meet- 
ings, and then to bring them befbre the public at their leisure. 
Schumann was a member of thb club; and its committee there- 
fore I'elt authorized and induced to ask him to play a piano 
solo at one of the concerts. He readily consented, and chose 
Moscheles's brilliant variations on the Alexander March ; which, 
as has already been stated, he knew, and was conversant with, 
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while a mere chiJd. He played it with great power, his iriend 
Topken at big request turning the leares for him, and remark- 
ed vitih heartfelt pleasure that his assistant trembled more 
than he did. 

The great success of this public performance was proved by 
liis immediately reeeivinor invitations to Mannheim and May- 
ence, to play at concerts there ; which he, however, declined. 
He decided to end his brief public career in Heidelberg with his 
brilliant d^b<lt» He also gave up playing in large companies, 
and confined himself to his own immediate friends, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to break through his retirement, even for 

^ so attractive a house as that of the celebrated Thibaut, author 
of the hook, " On the Purity of tho Tone Art " Ilis meetings 
with this witty scholar were but tew, and without any direct 
influence on his musical aims and development. Perhaps this 
was caused by Thibant's ascetic view of music ; although he 
once succeeded in completely converting the silent, thought- 
ful Schumann to his opinion. On one occasion, the conversa- 
ti 11 turned to Rossini's music ; and Tliibaut vsaifi rather sarcas- 
tically, " Fhat it seemed to him just as if some one said (in 
the softest flute-like tone), 1 love (screamini:) theeI" This 
excited Schumann's heartiest laughter and delight. 

Schumann likewise took no real share in student-life, which 
played only a i)eriodic and peculiar part with him* At first h& 
held aloof from it : his wealth of heart and mind could not 
consort with such wild actions. IK' was alU rwards induced to 

^ join in them occasionally; indccLl, duriu'^ hi?? last winter term 
at Heidelber*^, these occasions were more numerous, and almost 
threatened to draw him into the whirlpool of academic pleas* 

yures. Yet there was something beneath all this. The oflen- 
quoted note-book calls it " Chaotic social life,'* not student-life : 
the latter had no other meaning to Schumann than the former. 
He never joined in any but great movements, and then thor- 
oughly. 

However different Schumann's college-lile may have been 
from that of others, he was not averse to romantic adventures 
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now and then. The following anecdote may serve to illustrate 
this : — • 

Schumann once attendcrl a masquerade during the carnival 
of 1830, in company with his friend Iwosen, for the purpose of 
paying some attention to a pretty but otherwise insignificaDt 
girl. He knew that she would be present at the ball, and, as a 
pretext for approaching her/put a poem in his pocket. For- 
tune favored him : he met and recognized her; hut, as he was 
about to take a eamival liberty , and hand her the poem, the 
girPs mother stepped threateningly between, " Keep your poems 
to yourself, Mask : my daugliter does not understand poetry." 

He was not satisfied with regular and uninterrupted study 
of the piano : he also did justice to his creative muse, when she 
niged him to action. He here experienced the daily need of 
theoretical knowledge, and was thus impelled to study the art 
of composition, that he might gain therefrom a base for his 
j)roductions. We may i^est assured that this self-tuition profited 
him but little, when we reflect that Ixwks on theory are gener- 
ally intended rather fur teachers than ibr scholars. We shall 
see the truth of this farther on. 

Of the compositions occurring in 1S29, those specially deserv* 
ing mention are : hints for symphonies, shc/ter pieces for the 
piano, — several of which were afterwards published in the 
"Papillons," namely, numbers 1, 3,4, G, and 8, — and piano- 
studies, designed for the extension and perfection of his own 
execution. 

The first half of 1880 was far more fertile. He then wrote : 
Hints for a piano concerto in F-major, Variations on the name 
of Abegfff and Toeeata in D-majcn*. 

The Abegg variations, which appeared in Noyemher, 1881, 

iis opus 1,* owe their origin to an acijuaintanee formed at a 
Mannheim ball with Meta^Vbcfrji. the lovely daughter of a man 
then hi<jh in office there. Accordinj; to Schumann's own ac- 
count, she was adored by one of his friends ; and therefore no 
deeper signification can be attached to the affair. Besides his 

* It was hla flnt pnblUbed work. 
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desire to celebrate the fair one in music, as a delicate attention 
to his fmendy the capacities Ibr musical treatment of the name 
Abegg mtist have rendered its inTestitore in melody Interest* 
ing to him. The theme is founded on the notes, a bt? e g g, which 

pruUuce the following pleasing aiid melodious figure . 







1 '''m^ ^ 1 


. a 




f- — 









which, continued regulariy, but gradually sinking, In fomvfbld 

division, forms the first part of the theme. In the second part, 
an inversion of the above figure follows. The vai'iations them- 
selves, some of which were never published, although of unusu- 
al kind, are without any special musical importauco. On the 
whole, they can only be considered as amateur productions of 
an extremely gifted natmre ; and it would be wrong to demand 
more from Schumann's ignorance of theory at that time. Their 
most conspicuous fault seems to be, an insufficient mastery of 
the subject, — the ji^reatest enemy to enjoyment. 

The dedication ot" tiiis work to the "Countess Pauline von 
Abegg ** is, as has been already shown, a feigned one. Since 
Schumann had reaaonafor not dedicating his composition to her 
who had inspired it, he made use of this tide, to show that the 
work was composed for some special occasion. 

We will speak later of the Toccata, which underwent a total 
change belbre its publication. 

Easter of 18ii0 drew near, and, with this spring festival, the 
time when Schumaan was to leave Heidelberg after a year's 
residence there, to complete his legal studies in Leipsic, — a 
cruel dilemma, which^must have caused a violent mental strug- 
gle : for how would he manage at home, how account for the 
studies which he had left unheeded, while his genius ur^ed him 
with ever-increasing strength to the pursuit of art ? Added 
to this was iiis knowledge of his mother's decided aversion to 
an artistic career 1 Is it not very explicable and natural, tli it, 
under such circumstances, he feared to return home^ and sought 
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to defer it V He himself hardly knew wliat the result would 
be. The mental fcrnu ntation must be thoroii^xli : and this 
required respite : for, as the old proverb says, " Gain time, and 
70U gain all.'' Ue requested this respite in the following letter 
to his guardian : — 

HeidislbBBG, Havefa 26, 1880. 

Dbab Sib^^Tou most not think that forgetfxQness or neglect is 
the canse of my delay in thanking yon for and acknowledging the dne 
receipt of yonr kind letter with the hundred thalers, sent so long ago. 
It was partly to save the postage, partly becanse I could answer more 
easily and shortly through my brotheis. 

However expensive my life may have been for the last three months, 
my biothers must have told yon that it has been pleasant and cheerftil. 
Tm as well as a fish in water, and happy besides. You must also be 
aware lhat I am in debt, — the only thing which troubles me frequently. 
I have paid my tailor alone a hundred and forty florins for this winter 
' term, to say nothing of all the otfaor bills that I did not have to pay 
with the money allotted me by the court for purposes of study, when in 
Leipsic. If you will reflect, you will find that my Leipsic expenses 
were much the same as these. The worst is, that every thing is dearer, 
finer, and better here ; because the student lord s i t here, and, for that very 
reason, is cheated. How much you would oblige me, dear Mr. Rudel, 
' by sending me as much money as possible and as soon as possible. Be- 
lieve me, a student never needs more than when he hasn't a penny in 
his pocket, especially in little university towns where he can borrow as 
much as he likes. For two out of the past seven weeks I have !)cen 
without a farthing, and can truly say, that I never had so many wants 
as during those seven weeks; for then the landlords charge double 
prices; and you iiave to pay double crown-tlialers. 

You will have learned through my relations that it is my greate^^t 
wish to be allowed to spend onothcr half-year in this tnily glorious 
Heidelberg; and my mother has answered this request with an unqnali- 
tit .1 -'yes." How glad I should be, ray honore'd fntherly friend, if you, 
too, would give your consent; since a sojourn here is tar more proiituble 
and interesting than iu stupid Leipsic: so let me close my letter with most 
htunble prayers that you will very soon grant mo mine, as far as in 
your will and power lies. I beg you will remember nie most kindly to 
your worthy, honored family, and sign myself with great resy)ect, 

Your most obliged and devoted, 

K. ScH. 
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Id reply to this letter, his guardian at once consented to 
his prolonged stay in Heidelberg ; and he could again, undis* 
J)K turbed, pursue his musical studies, whose energetic prosecution 
^ isoun received impui tant incitation from without. At East<?r, 
\ y 1830, Paganini visited Fraj^kfort, that the wondt;rs of his art 
might be heard there. Hardly did Schumann hear of the 
presence of this phenomenon in that city than he determined 
to hasten thither, to hear this admirable performer ; and it is 
more than probable that he then first decided to devote him- 
self solely to music. 

Tupken was his companion on this excursion. " The trip 
itself," says the latter, was as pleasant as profitable to us. 
A student's carriage, in the boldest sense of the word, whose 
guidance we undertook in turn, being equally experienced in 
riding and driving, brought us, after many adventures and in 
*y spite of all the freaks and irremediable defects of our Bodn- 
ante, safely to our journey's end." It is interesting to read an 
extract from Schumann's diary relative to this trip,* since it 
clearly reveals the deep impression made on our master by 
Paganini's playing. Its strength is shown by Schumann's 
elaboration of a number of Paganini's capriccios for the piano. 

Two months later he found opportunity to hear the well- 
known violinist Ernst ; yet we can hardly suppose that the 
latter, spite of liis wonderful execution, could exercise auy 
decisive inllucncc upon Schumann's resolve. 

A letter from him to his guardian is here inserted ; wiiicli 
gives us another glance at the financial distresses of his Heidel- 
berg life. 

H£ID£LBEaG, JUQe 21, 1830. 

Honored Mr. Budel, — You will have learaed from my letter of 
April 28, that all goes right well with mo, and that I duly received the 

thalers, sent me by yoa« Bui, since neither my mother nor 

brothers have given me the least answer, I must suppose that the three let- 
ters which I addresaed on the 28th April to yon, my mother, and Edward, 
have by some means gone astray. I beg you will kindly tell me whether 
yon received that letter. I have sad news to announce, most worthy 
Mr. Budel. In the first place, I have a tutor or repetitor, who costs me 

* See letters for 18d8>18ft3, No. 1« 
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eighty iloriDS every six months; then I shall be arrested (don't be fright- 
ened!) in a week, if I do not pay within that time thirty florins for 
other ooUege-dnea. Arreat is a kind of threat here; and it will by no 
means be 80 dangerous. . . . 

Hoping that you will remember me kindly to yonr family, 

I remain your true and humble eervant, 

B. ScH. 

A few weeks after sending this letter, at length appeared 
the important and decisive moment, when Schumann stepped 
forwainl, afler mature consideration, to declace. J^el^tuand 
openly, that henceforth he neitheo<ffiBldi.JllQ? would follow any 
other profession than that of mttsic. This purpose must have 
long been active in his mind ; for otherwise it would have been 
impossible for him to employ his time at the university in the 
manner described. But, as has already been said, he required 
time for his ideas to ripen, and to Ibrtify himself against all 
the attacks against his plans which he feared from liis mother's 
dislike to an artistic career. He first of all imparted his re- 
solve to her alone, and enclosed in the following one to his 
guardian, hia letter to her : — 

HErDELBEBG, July 30, imO. 

Most Honored Mr. Rudel, — I was just about to post a letter to you, 
with the usual request, when the letter-carrier overtook ine at the door, 
with your loii^n r!-for letter. Accept niy heartfelt thanks for all your 
kindness and for the trouble you have taken lor me, which I can never 
requite. 

The weather here is splendid, but terribly hot; and my lil'e has lost 
none of the chanus which fill every letter to you. I am well as ever. 

I liavc to work hard, aud often know not how I can be ready in time, 
since I am also .studying English and French, and ought not wholly to 

neglect my piano. 

My departure will he very late in September; when my \o^:\] lectures, 
which keep lqc somewhat cool amid the scorching heat, come tu a late 
close. 

Will you bo kind enough to hand the enclosed to my mother at once, 
as it requires a speedy answer. My noother will talk the matter over 
with you. 

With cordial ragards to you and your whole household, 

I ronain your most humble servant, 

B. Sob. 
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The letter encloaed in thia to Im motber rends as fi>Uow8 :— - 

Hkidslbibro, July 30, 1830. 

Goop-MoRNiNO, Mamma! — How can I describe to 3rou my bliss at 
this moment t The alcohol bums and bubbles in the coffee-urn ; and the 
heaven is pure and golden enough to kiss; and the very spirit of dnwn, 
clear and cool, breathes around. Besides all this, your letter lir^s before 
me, in which is disclosed a trea'^nre of sensibility, intellect, and virtue; 
my ciirnr is cnpital; ... in short, tho world is beautiful at timeft, that is 
man, if he wonlfl nlwavs rise rurlv. 

Sunshine and blue skies abound in my life here; Imt :l iiui le is want- 
in er, and that lioseu was. Two more of my best ti icuds, the von H. , . . 
from Pomcrania, brothers, also started for Italy a week ngo; and so I'm 
often very lonely, — that is, sometimes downright glad and sad, just as it 
may ha{)i)eu. A young man can do without a sweetheart better than 
without a friend. I burn when I think of myself. My whole life has 
been a twenty ymrs' war between poetry and prose, or, let us say, music 
and law. I've had as lofty an ideal in practical life as in art. This 
ideal was IkikI labor, and the liope of struggling; in a great sphere of 
action ; but what prospect is there, especially in Saxony, for a plebeian 
without influence or money, with no true lovo for legal petitions and 
petty controversies!^ In Leipsic I led an idle life, dreamed and loitered 
about, and did really nothing: here, I have been more industrious; but 
both there and here have become more and more attached to mnsic. 
Now I ataad at the parting of the roads, iuid shudder at the queatloiif 
Whither? If 1 follow oat my own bent, it points, and, as I believe, cor* 
rectiy, to mnsio. I But truly doa*t take it ill of me^ for I only say it 
lovingly and lomy, I always felt as if yon held me back fixmi that 
path, doabtlessftom good motherly reasons, whiok I perfectly under* 
stood: we always called it *'aa tiocertain flitare and a precarions liveU- 
hood." But what can I say ftutlier? There can be no more painftil 
thonght to a man than that he has prepared an nnhappy, dead, and 
shallow fntore for himself. It is hard to follow a professicn in every 
way opposed to early edncation and taste; and it reqnires patience, con^ 
fldence, and rapid progreas. My fimoy is now bat young, and woold be 
cherished and ennobled by mnsic I am also certain that with industry, 
perseverance, and a good teacher, I could in six years rival any pianist, 
since piano-pbtying is pnre meclianique and skill* Now and then I also 
have a fancy, perhaps a taste, for composition. . . . Now comes the ques- 
tion, one or the other; fbr only one thing can be done greatly and well 
in a Ufotime;—- and I can give hut one answer: undertake a good and 
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ivnrfliy object; flmmesB aod calmnees will complete it^ and bring It to » 
perliMt end. I am now more eager flian ever in thia atmggle, dear 
mother, — sometiraes rash and confident In mjTOWn strength and will, 
sometimes terrified, when I think of the great career wliich I have already 
set aside and must now again renonoce. As for Thibaut, he has long 
Qiged me to follnw nrt, A letter from yon to him would give me great 
pleasnre; and Thibaut would also like it much. He, however, left for 
Rome some time ago: so that I shall not see him again. 

If I sticlL to law, I must incontestably remain here for another winter, 
that I may attend Thibant*8 pandects ; which every lawyer must hear. 
But, if I stick to mu?!C. T mnst unquestionably leave here, and return to 
Leipsic. Wieck, of L., to whom I would pladly confide myself, vrho 
know? me, and can judge of my powers, must polish mo a little more: 
afterwards, I must spend a year in Vienna, and, if in any way possible, 
go to Mosf heles. One more request, dear mother; which perhaps you 
will willingly grant. Wr^ite yumrself to Wi^ck at Leip»ic^ and cuk him 
frnnhhf what he thinks of me and my plan. Heg him to answer 
quickly and decisively, that I may hasten my departure from Heidel- ^ 
berg, hard as it will be for me to leave this place, where I shall leave 
behind so many pyxnl men, glorious dreams, and a perfect paradise of 
nature. If you like, enclose ihU letter in the one to Wieck. The question 
must in any ease be settled by Michaelmas ; and then i will s^t to work at 
my appointed Uv-^k^ fresh and brave, without a tear. 

You see that this is the most imjKjrtant letter that I ever did or shall 
write; therefore do not gruut my wishes ungraciously, but answer soon. 
There is tw time to lose. 

Farewell, my dear mother. Fear not: heaven can only aid when 
man helps himself. > • 

Tour most loving son, 

BOBKBT SCBUMAXX. 

The consternation into which the contents of this letter cast 
Sehumann*B mother is dearly mirrored in the following Unea^ 
written hj her to Fr. Wieck : — 

2WICKA0, Aug. If JM, 

Honored Sib,* — According to the request of my son, Robert Schu- ^ 
mann, I take the liberty of applying to you In regard to the future of 
this dear son. With trsmbUng and deep anxiety, I seat myself to ask 
you how you like Robert's plan, wliieh the enolosed letter will explain. 

* This letter is, with the exception of the eonectlon of a few or<ho> 
grapble and grammatio errors, an exact copy of the original manuserlpt* 



* 
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It is not in iiccordance witli my ticti's; and I freely confess that I have 
great fears for Robert's future. Much hibor is needed to become a 
diidnf/tiished nin<5ician, or even to earn n living by music; because 
tlie re are too many great artists before him : and, were his talotit ever 
m marked, it is, and ever will be, uncertain whether he would gain ap- 
plause, or earn a «ccarf future. . . . 

He has now studied lor almost three years, and hatl many, very many, 
wants. Now, when 1 th oui^lit him almost at the goal, I see him take 
another step, which \>ut< him back to the beginning, — see, when the time 
has come for him to prove himself, that his little fortune is gone, and 
that he is still dependent. Whether he will succeed. . . . alas! 1 cannot 
till } !i how sad, how east down, I feel when I think ol Kobert's future, 
lie is a good soul. Nature gave him intellectual endowments such as 
others must struggle to attain, and he is not disagreeable in appearance. 
He has enough mouey to pursue his studies without distress, enough of 
which still remains to support him respectably un'al he is able to jjrovide 
for himself; and now he would choose a profession which should have 
been begun ten years earlier. If you, honored sir, are yourself a father, 
you will feel that I am right, and that my distress is not groundless. 
My ofcber three sons are greatly displeased, and absolutely insist that I 
shall not coDMOt: but I would not force him, if his own feelings do not 
lead him; for It le no honor to b^in again aa a aoh<dar, after Ouee 
wasted years, and spend his few tfaalers npon an uneeriam^. 

All rests on yoor decision, — the peace of a loving mothbb, thb 
WHOLB bafpuvbss fob LEF8 of a young and inexperienced man, who 
lives bnt in a higher sphere, and wiU have nothing to do with practical 
lift. I know that yon love music Do not let year feelings plead for 
Robert, but consider his years, his fortune, his powers^ and his fatnre. 
I beg, I ooi^jure yon, as a husband, a father, and a friend of my son, act 
like an upright man, and tell me your opinion frankly,— what he lias to 
fear, or to hope. 

Excuse the distraction of my letter: I am so overcome by all that has 
passed that I am sool-eick; and never was a letter so hard forme to 
write as this. Ifay yon behappyl And send an answer soon to your 

Humble servant, 

C. SCHUMAIOI, ll^e SCHMABBL. 

Wieck'a decision was favorable to Schumann : he had recog- 
nized his forinor pupil's great gill for music, and believed it his 
duty, in spitt: of all the disadvanta^xes of a mitsical career, to 
advise its unconditional prosecution, since important taienta 
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were in qoestioii, which even under disadvantageous circum- 
stances gave great promise. 

Schumann's fate was thus decided, his future course marked 
out: for, after readini; Fr. Wieck's opinion, his mother with- 
drew aii further op[» i-jiion to her sou's wisJUes, and sent him 
Wieck's letter, to ratiiy her consent. 

This happy issue surpassed his wildest hopes ; and, intoxi- 
cated with joj at such a reply^ he wrote to Wieck : ~ 

HwoitTJMO, Aug. 21, 1880. 

Most Honored of Teachers, —-It was long eie my ideas orr -r calm 
and smooth. Do not ask me how jofor Hotter stirred mc. Now I am 
better : my first feeling was one of oonrage and resolve. The Atlas was 
crashed I and a child of the sun stood pointing to the East. Bow before 
nature; for else your genius will be forever lost — the path to knowl- 
edge leads over icy Alps: the path of art has its cliffs; but they are 
Indian, covered with flowers, hopes, and dreams — so it seemed when 1 
read your and ray mother's letter. — Now I'm much calmer. ... I 
cleave to art. I will cleave to it, I can, and must. I bid nircwell without 
a tear to a prcfesF^ion which I could not like, hardly ro^pect ; but it is 
not without fear that I look alon<:^ the rugf^ed path whicli leads to my 
ideal. Believe nie, I am modest, have many reasons to be so; but 
I am also brave, patient, trustful, and plastic. I confide myself wholly 
to you: I give myself np to you. Take me as I am, and above all things 
bear with me. No blame shall depress me: no praise shall make me 
idle. Whole pailsful of very, very cold theory can do me no harm; and 
I will work at it without a murmur. I have gone over your five '* buts " 
calmly and carefully, and examined myself strictly as to whether 1 can 
fulfil them. Head and heart reply at once, " Oh, of course! 

Most honored one, take my hand and lead me: I will follow where 
you will, and never tear the bandage fiom my eyes, lest they should be 
dazzled by the light. Would that you could me my soul : li is bLill 
therein ; and all around the breeze of morn breathes clear and calm. 

Trust me : I will deserve the name of your scholar. Alas ! why is 
man so blessed at times in this world, most honored one ? I know. 

May you indeed fare well ! in three weeks you will have me, and 
then— • Tours most truly, 

ROBEBT SgHUMAHN. 

With this ezuherant letter went| <m the same day^ one to 
his guardian* 
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HmDEE«BSO, Aug. 81, 1890. 

IfosT Worthy Mb. Rudbl^ ^ My relations must Itave told yoa of 
mj resolve and of my life-plan. Believe roe, I was bom for mnsic, 
and will remain tnie to it However well I know and esteem your 
views of life, and however long I have considered tiieni, I am still snre 
that I can remove all your doubts. 

My mind is firmly and fixedly made up to this. I will devote myself 
for six months ezclnsively to music under Wieclc, in Leipsic. Bely on 
Wieck, most honored Vbe, Rndel, and await his opinion. If he says, 
that I can in three yean from lAess st» monthi attain the highest pitch 
of art, then let me go in peace ; for I shall not fail. But if Wieck enter- 
tains the slightest doubt (after these six months), then there is nothing 
k)6t to law; and I shall be ready and willmg to pass my examination in 
a year: in which case I shall have studied no more than four years. 

Most cordially esteemed Mr. Rudet, you will see by this the neces- 
sity of my leaving Heidelberg at once, since a residence here can only 
. harm me. 

Therefore be so kind as to srnd mo a considerable sum at your earliest 
convenience, that I may p:iy my travellinp^ nnrl other expenses. From 
a hundred and fifty to a hundred and eif:lity thalcrs would make me 
perfectly happy. I pledge myself in return not to ask you for another 
penny til! tlie cii 1 of the year. If you will prant my request, you will 
relieve me from a host of perplexities and distrcssr"?: ... so do not 
be angry. This shall certainly be the last urgent re<iu(' t of the kind. 
I remain cordially, and with deep respect, yours truly, 

B.SCH. 

This letter was unanswered. Meanwhile, Schumann and his 
schoolmate Boiler made a journey to Strasburg, led thither by 
his lively interest in the July revolution. On his retnm, he 
addressed still another, the last, letter to his guardian 

« 

Most Hohosed Mb. Budel, — Heaven grant that no mislbrtnne in 
your or my home be the cause of your long silence ! Or can it be that 
you did not receive my last tmporiimi tetter? 

Once more I eagerly beg yon to answer me at ouce, sending some 
money (if, in any way possible, a very large sum), and ease my troubled 
mind. You cannot conceive the anxiety and fearftil suspense I suffer. 
J am the oirfy student here, and wander about, deserted and poor as any 
beggar, head over ears in debt, through the woods and lanes» Be lenient 
with me, most worthy Ur. Budell Send me money this once, only 
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money, and do not force me to seek other means of paying for my jour- 
ney hence, which would be very iqjnrious to me, and could not be 
l^reeable to yon. 

I commend myself to your kindness and indulgence, and remaiUi 

Yours very truly, but very poorly, 

B. ScE. 

His guardian gave ear to this pressing petition ; bat raised 
objectioiiB to the proposed artistic career. No reply was made 
to these ; since, while matters stood as they did io Schomann^s 
mind, any intercourse between them would have been supei^ 

fluous. 

Schumann now prepared to visit Leipsic. He was ready to 
cousecrate liimsi If exclusively nnd with firm purpose to the 
pursuit of art. liis path led liim across the fihine to Detmold ; 
whither he went, that he might once more sec and enjoy his 
friend fiosen, who returned home the last of June, that same 
year, a doctor of laws. 
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1830 — 1840. 

WITH a full, glad, hopeful lieart» SchuDiann again greeted 
Leipsic, which he had oace so gladly lefi. His dearest 
wish was now fblfiUecU He could follow his soul's calling 
openly and without a fear : and the favorable opinion of a maik 
on whom he relied must also have aiforded him great satisfac- 
tion ; nor could he have found a city better suited to his plans 
than Leipsic. 

The gtineral idea that Leipsic's musical importance began 
with Mendelssohn's influential actiyity there, is (I say it with 
no desire to depreciate that illustrious master^s merit) entirely 
erroneous. His ineontestably great service to that city consists 
of his artist-life there, but more particularly does it owe to him 
its institute, which was under his sole direction, and to which he 
gave an animating, refreshing impulse, and a spirit until then 
unknown. But music flourished hmg betbre his appearance in 
Leipsic; and all the musical institutions now existing, with the 
exception of the music school which was founded by Mendels- 
sohn,* were standing in 1835. Even the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, whose origin may he traced baolL to Ivtaich ll^ 1748,t 

* See Nene Zeltedirf. Mnetk, vol. six., page 901, lo regtrd to the fonndft- 
tton of the Lei|wlo Mnaio School. 

t The Contlniiatio Annallutn Lips. Vogelll, torn il. page 641, anno. 1743, 
eontaiu the following: **0n the Uth of March, (he great concert wae 
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and which only suffered a temponuy interruption daring that 
period, so memorable to Leipsic (from 1813-1814), really began 
Nov. 26, 17 S1.* Ai that time Adam Hi Her directed these con- 
certs, — that is, the vocal compositions given at them ; for these 
alone had a special director, while the orchestral works were led 
by the concertmeisier from his seat at the head of the violins. 
Schicht succeeded him in 1785, and was himself succeeded by 
cantor Schultz in 1810, who held the office until 1827. 

But, at the time that Schumann chose Leipsic as his perma- 
nent home, Pohlenz directed the concerts siiiiuli;iiieouslv with 
Matthiii, the leader of the orchestra, until 1835. At this time, 
Mendelssohn stepped forth as a regenerator,f and went so far 
as to use a b&ton in directing the orchestral compositions. 
This innovation at first met with much opposition, although it 
had already been introduced in other places by Spohr and 
Weber. This was, however, changed to glad acknowledg- 
ment, as 50011 as the excellence of the method was recognized. 
But Mendelssohn's peculiar earnestness in business-matters, 
the admirable conscientiousness and artistic devotion with 
which he arranged and directed the Gewandhaus concerts, 
must in any case have brought it to a speedy and glorious 
consummation, to say nothing of the importance €i its prime 
origin. 

The number of the Gewandhaus concerts was orii^inally 
limited to twenty-four. In 1827 it was reduced to twenty. 
This plan has been transmitted to the present time. Besides 

founded by sixteen pcrsoiiHs, both nobles and citizens, eaol) person subscribing 
twenty thuK rc* yearly and one T^ouis-d'or quarterly for it.s .support. Tiio 
muuicluni} weru ulao eixtcen in number, all picked nieu. The lireit euucert 
was given and held In Orlmmlteh Street, at the house of Ooaneellor Bchwa* 
hen ; the next (four weeks after) at the house of Mr. Oleditsscheny a hook* 
keeper, heeause there was not enough room at the Arst." And farther on, 
pngc 5G^, anno 1744, March 0 was the day for the great ooneert, with a 
cantut.'i, conriposfd by Dr. Dohlcs, with trumpets and drums." 

* The true b( f,'inniiii.f of the iiiewandhaus concerts may be correctly 
given HH 17S1 ; since tliey were then firnt held at the (Jfw;indhnus, whcsnco 
tliey derive their name. See AU(/. Mas. Zeituny, vol. xxxiii. page SOI. 

t The first snbsciipiton-eonoert led by Mendelssohn took phuse Oet. 4 
188S. 
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the perforxaance of vocal aad instrumental works of every kiad^ 
the concerts were made more mteresting by the appearance of 
femoas foreign artists. 

Some idea of the musical life in Leipsic during the last thirty 
years may be formed by a brief survey of the different musical 
institutions and clubs in existence there. Besides the Tho- 
niancrcbor,* under cantor Wcinlig, remarkable for its il- 
lustrious past, and which still assists at the Gewandhaus 
concerts, Leipsic possessed a royal theatre (municipal since 
August^ 1832), an academy of singing, a musical union for 
popular and scientific vocal mmdc (both societies under the 
direction of Pohlenz), the Pauliner Singing Society in its in- 
fancy, an orchestral club called " The Euterpe," ibunded in 
1824, directed by C. G. Miiller (allerwards conductor at Alten- 
burg), and linaliy the Quartette concerts, under concertmeister 
MatthaL It is evident that the music-saturated atmosphere of 
Leipsic was most fit to develop and form talent How fully 
convinced of this Schumann himself was, is shown by a letter 
dated Oct. 28, 1846, in which he speaks as follows in regard to 
the culture of an artistic youtli named Mcinardus,f to whose 
father the letter is addressed : — 

I think the only way to confirm his future career is to send 
him to the conservatory in Leipsic. I am convinced that he 
will thus make the most certain and Tapid progress. There 
illustrious men work together ; there the best music is to be 
heard. Industry and emulation can nowhere else be so aroused 
as there, in intercourse with his contemporaries ; in a word, 
there is no better school for a musician than Leipsic, iu Ger- 
many, perhaps in the world." 

On his arrival in Leipsic, Michaelmas, 1830, Schumann took 
possession of some vacant lodgings in Wiec]E»8 abode, Griln- 
misch Street, No. 86. Thb must have been the more desura- 
ble to him, that he could thus hope, by intimate intercourse with 

* It Is Buffldent to name the oantor of wXL eiiiton« Jotaaon SebtMiaii 

Bacb. 

t The composer, Ludwig Meiaardiis, «UU living la Dresden* 
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his teacher, to realize more speedily his plaa of devoting him- 
self to music ; but the bright dream caosed by this fortunate 
e^ent was transformed, before he was aware, into a painful but 
finally expiatory reality. 

Soon after he began to take lessons fivm Wieck, he was de- 
luded by the idea, that tlie studies undertaken hy liis teacher's 
advice did not bring him on fast enouj^h. To his misfortune, or, 
if you will, to his good fortune, he now recalled the manipular 
tions which he and his friend Topken had devised in Heidelberg, 
and by dint of which he believed he could greatly shorten the 
tedious path to technical culture. However eixoneous this idea 
was, as the result proved it to be, it was very natnral that a 
mind anxious for technical ability would be very prone to 
hasten impatiently over the steps necessary to a normal techni- 
cal development. Scliumann did this with the best intentions, 
without mentioning it to his teacher ; making the experiment 
with closed doors. During this time, he made no use of Fr. 
Wieck's instructions. He told his acquaintances, among ihsm 
Julius Knorr, of whom we have spoken before, that he had 
found an infallible method of attainin<; a fine execution most 
quirkly and surely: the secret, which he declared would be 
followed by most surprising results, could be discovered by 
no one. He fed all with hopes of the speedy arrival of the mo- 
ment of demonstration ; but, when it did arrive, he had lost 
the power of nsing his right hand in playing. The nnewa of 
hb third finger had lost their natnral elasticity from excessive 
stretching ; and the result was, that, instead of striking down, 
as desired, it moved upwards. Conceive the terror of the bold 
experimenter when he saw this. No one ccmlil agree which 
particular experiment caused this lamentable event. From 
occasional remarks dropped by Schumann, his friends con- 
cluded that he had listened his third finger in a machhie 
invented by himself, and had then practised unceasmgly with 
the other four fingers, that they might attain the utmost inde- 
pendence. The great aidor with wbicli he tiled this ex|)eri- 
6 
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ment is shown by the circumstance, that he composed a num- 
ber uf studies expressly for this purpose. 

Good advice was now precioiis : indeed, his only hope was 
to repair his injury by rest and careful treatment. With 
incredible patience he tried every remedy suited to heal his 
finger. His futh in its final recovery is proved by the fact, 
that he practised unremittingly with his left hand. This 
attained extraordinary dexterity, which was remarkable long 
afler he had given up playing. 

The advantages which Schumann might have derived &om 
Wieck's instructions were now at an end* His lessons were 
never resumed. On the contrary, he followed his original plan^ 
and began to study theory, imder the direction of a certain 
music-master, Kupsch by name; but this, too, was of Bhort 
duration. 

In the course of the year 1830, the piano-concerto in F- 
major, begun in Heidelberg, was continued, but apparently 
never completed* 

The year 1831 brought to light a work, which was after- 
wards published as op. 2, '*The Papillons."* It consists 
of twelve more or less unimportant pieces, some c/t which were 
couiposed in Heidelberg. SchumaTiu liked a ccnain mystic 
symbolism, a veiled allusion to ;;tneral poetic intentions, as 
many of his ensuing compositions prove. This mystic symbol- 
ism may be considered as the product of that romantic disposi- 
.tion wluch strives to express poetic combinations of ideas in 
an ingeniously marked and prc^und manner, although it does 
not thus attain that plastic purity and simple truth which 
would directly impart those ideas to their enjoyers. Thus the 
title "Papillons" certainly has a deeper mystic meaning, 
whose probable sigruiic'ation no one would suspect. 

The PapilloDs," dedicated to Schumann's three sisters-in* 
law, Theresa, Emilie, and Bosalie, to whom he was bound by ten- 
der friendship^ are aphoristieai tone-movements, without special 

* Bee Bohunuum'ft etitique, wttli mitgliiBl notes, in the lettere tor 18SS- 
lSfi2,No.l. 
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artistic merit, and only interesting in so far as they reireal to » - 
ns many contrasting forms, in which a mood of musical 

expression characteristic of the artist is plainly visible. The 
finale is re'nderod somewhat more full and attractive by 
the combination of the Grossyater dance * with the first piece, 
whose melodic figure appears in the treble, while the dance 
forms the bass. The formation of this work, as well as that of 
the Abegg Tariatioiis, shows an evident awkwardness and stiff* 
ness, caused by ignorance of the art of composition. An almost 
fruitless striiL:i;]o of ingenious musical ideas with form is every- 
where appaiviU. I Lippy exceptions ;ire evidently rather the 
result of musical instinct than of a conscious, clearly iuteiiigent 
power of expression.! 

A letter % written in 1S34 to his firiend Henrietta Yoigt, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter, proves that Schumann ha«l 
some poetical idea as base for " The Papiilons.** It reads thus : 
I could tell you much about this, if Jean Paul did not do it 
better. If you have a spare uioment, I borr you will retid the 
last chapter of the * Flegeljahre,* where all stands in black and 
white up to the Kiesenstiefel in F-sharp minor (at the end of the 
^ Flegeljahrej I feel as if the play were surely done, but as if 
the curtain had not yet fallen). I must tell you that I put the 
words to the music, not the reverse ; for else I should think it 
a • silly proceeding.' Only the last, which the play of chance 
formed into an answer to the first, was evoked by Jean Taul." 

There also date from 1831 the first movement of a sonata in 
Gr-minor (according to tSchumana's list, published as Allegro, 
op. 7§), and variadons on an original theme in Gr-major. 

* The ** Grofisvatcr dance, as well M the Karscillalte," plsya a certoiii 
part in Schumann'u life. They arc often repeated in bit works, etpeelally 

the former, in a humorous manner. 

t One number of The Papillous (No. 8) wa-^ lirst written in D-minor. 
He piayed it io this Iccy to his friend Tiipkeu at Ucidelbcrg, prcieudiiig it 
waa a Scbuberl waltz; and then, roguishly olalmlog to be the aatbor, waa 
greatly amuied at the aneeeaa of bla trick. 

X See letters for 1893-^2, No. % 

§ Thia must be an'.orror In Schomann'a liat. The Toooata (B-miOor) la 
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The latter are entirely unknown. The sonata, if we are to 
consider the Allegro, Op. 8, as the same Ihing, as we eannot but 
believe, belongs in form and substance to Schumann's feeblest 
mental pro<luct. This composition is unrefreshing in its broad, 
irregular proportions, and affords no room for pyinpathy in 
its lack of all power and purity of expression. Schumann 
himself laconically says, in a letter to bis Iriend Henrietta 
Vbigt, Nov. 24, 1884, That the composer is worthier than 
his work, but less so than she to whom it is dedicated.** * 

The jiain in Schumann's injured finger was not yet entirely 
alleviated; in I'act, in the autumn of 1831, his whole hand be- 
came lame. lie could use it only so far as it was absolutely 
necessary in playing ; but a real peribrmance was out of the 
question* How characteristic is Schumann's manner of trea^ 
ing this event, and reviewing his Heidelberg life, in a letter to 
has friend Topken, written in 1833 1 f 

^ We did indeed err, when we thonght we could accomplish 
by ca})ri(!ioiis mechanism wliat the peace and leisure of later 
years would spontaneously brinjx ; we graspi^d the handle 
so iirmly that we lost the blade (the reverse is much worse). In 
this respect, and to make skill balance with the other powers, 
I have ollen been obliged to correct my ideas* Much which I 
once consid^^d infallible has been discarded as useless and 
hindering. Often have I sought to unite the powers of oppos- 
ing j)aths. For 0(|ual powers elevate and miiUiply each other 
here, as in the physical world ; but the stronger kills the weaker, 
and, to apply it to art, a poetic wliole can be formed only by 
the harmonious cultivation of skill and ability (culture and 
talent). I play but little on the piano now : don't be alarmed 

known among muBicians as Op. 7. An allegro for tho piano-forte did, how* 
ever, appf.nr a? Op. 8; ptill it not in G-mlnor. The only imaginiible expla- 
nation is the oxistoDce of two compositions both niimberodT. Noono knowa 
of such. We can ouly Huppoau it to he a kMi) ol ihv pen in Bchamauu'fl note- 
book. A new edition of this allegro has recently appeared. 

* The dedication wtm to Ernestine von Fftoken. See letten for li83S-ftS, 
No. 6. 

t See letten for No. 1. 
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(I am resigned, and consider it a decree of fate). I have a lame 
finger on my right hand ; in consequence of the injury being 
slight in itself, it was neglected until the evil grew so great 
that I ean hardly use the band at all." 

Thus almost unavoidably compelled by fate, Schumann at 
last trod the path whose soil nourished the seeds of creative 
talent dormant in his mind^ and gradually converted them to a 
blossoming and fruitful tree, which, alas ! soon Avithered : he de- 
voted himself cnthrely to composition. As is evident, it was 
now necessary lor him to retrieve without delay his long neg- 
lect of theory. He therefore applied, through an intimate 
friend named Von der LiihC) to Heinrich Dom ; who at that 
time held the office of Jeader of the proEestra at the royal 
theatre in Leipsic. On his introduction, spite of his lame 
han^, he played his variations on the name of Abegg to the 
celebrated musician. These were no verv bi-illiant letter of 
recomm(;ndation : howevtj^', H. Dorn proved ready and willing 
to grant the wishes of the titioidpjuiet youth. 

The instruction, of course, began with the A, B» C» of thorough 
bass ; for the first task set him as a trial of his theoretic knowl- 
edge, which was simply to harmonize a choral melody, 
was pcHbrmed in a manner contrary to nil rules. But soon, 
by exemplary and constant industry, the scholar advanced from 
the elementary steps of theory to the study of simple and 
double counterpoint. Schumann was so anxious for a 
thorough knowledge of the latter, that he wrote to his teacher, 
requesting him to give him his lesson at home, since he could 
not tear himself away from his work. Dom agreed to this ; and, 
when he entered his pupiPs room, he found him deep in the 
study ot counterpoint and — champagne, with wliich they 
sociably moistened the dry task. 

Schumann's letters to H. Dorn prove how grateful he was 
for this instruction, which diacidsed the true nature of art to 
him. 

If from one point of view the pursuit of this study rendered 
the latter part oi' 1831 of the highest consequence, it was 
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equally important from another point. lie aimed at nothing 
less tiian hoisting the baimer of enthusiastic recpgnitiou of a 
newly-risen star in the musical world, who was as peculiar 
as interesting. Fr. Chopin, unknown and unnoticed, though 
often repulsed from the doors to publicity, with the products of 
a mind* baptized in the fires of French and Polish nationality, 
at last succeeded in puhiishiug his Dun Juan Fantasia (Op. 2). 
Surprised and attracted by the kindred pj)irit in this piano- 
composition, Schumann tcit compelled to proclaim his enthu- 
siasm to the world. This he did in a fantastic, highly eulo* 
gisttc effusion, which resembled nothing less than an ordinary 
critique. It appeared in No. 49, voL xxxiii., of The Universal 
Journal of Music/' f and even then displayed that almost su- 
perabundant wealth of Jerui r.iuiistic limtasy by which 
Schumann's later literary labors arc marked. The features of 
Florestan and Eusebius, afterwards so well known, were here 
introduced, although not at all as *^ Davidsbiindler." They 
first appeared as such on the establishment of the " Neue 
Zeitachrljl JUr Mumk (New Journal of Music.) Schumann's 
labors as a: musical critic date from this time, allliough he did 
not continue this ben!;innin<T for two years. 

The claims of society, which Schumann purposely avoided 
during his residence in Heidelberg, were, and continued to be, 
limited in proportion to his peculiar timidity. With the ex- 
ception of the intimate but quiet intercourse with Wieck's 
frunily, he held but little converse with those of his own age. 
It is singular that there was always one among Iiis few friends 
who was his constant companion in his silent walks, and will- 
ingly became a butt for all his jokes and caprices, althoui^h they 
were not always of the most pleasant kind. He generally 

■ • Obopin'a Ikfiier wm a FrenelmiMi, hii mother a Fole. 
t The eame Domherof that Jonmal of Music containe acrittqueof Cboploli 
WOrkahyan anonymou!« correapondcnt "from the good old tiroes; which la 

in evijr^'" particular ill ntronj? contruHt to Sclinr-nriTui'!^ roriKirks on the now 
light. It is li well-e8tablished firt, tliatOhopiti at ikiit mot With much aad 
violtiot opposlUon from the criUc». 
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went at eveninjr to some restaurant with his chosen comrades, 
working liiligently all diiv. 

It was a habit of Schumann to collect Wieck's children in his 
room at twilight, and to frighten them by the recital of the 
mo6t horrible ghost stories of his own invention. Then he 
would sometimes shut the door, and appear snddenly by the 
light of a spirit-lamp as a spectre in a fmr coat tamed inside 
out, cxcitiii^^ universal terror. Another thing which afforded 
him f^reat pleasure was to make one of Wieck's two sons stand 
on one loot for a lonj^ time, ^^iving him some triflinj; rcw;ird, 
while he walked up and down the room with twinkling eyes, 
smiling merrily at his awkward attempts to maintain his 
equilibrium. The children were naturally very fond of him, 
the tricksy side of his nature* having a peculiar charm £gp 
them. 

Substantially strenij^thened und imjiroved by his lessons in 
theory, in 1832, Schumann wrote.a few tilings, which, so far as 
they have been published, certainly prove the favorable result 
of more thorough knowledge : indeed^ the study of the art of 
composition, although begun rather late in life (Schumann 
was then in his twenty-second year), and a sharply marked 
train of ideas, produced an artistically correct, round, and tech- 
nically skilful manner. However, a perfect command of form, 
and a beautiful formal ion in the highest sense of the word, 
were still a stumbling-block which he could but seldom avoid. 
This was the natural result of his tardy studies: this. was the 
Achilles* heel in many of his works. 

Tonth is certainly the most suitable time to acquire tedml- 
cal knowledge, — the handicraft of art. The more complete a 
mastery of technics is gained in early years, the more safe and 
easy it will be, productive powers excepted, to display the 
mental stores on the attainment of greater maturity. On the 
contrary, a man whose mind has been developed earlier than 
his ability to express himself with that freedom which is rooted 
in rules will be able to balance his power and ability but rarely 

• C3omp«re page SI* 
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and imperfectly, eyen by the most untuing industry. This 
fact must be considered in viewing Schumann's career. His 

COmpositioDS as clearly show the marks of his tardy study of 
art By the force of ideas, proihndity, and lancy, he oflen 
Blade his hearer foi^et his delects. 

Of the above-mentioned compositions, the following are men- 
tioned in Schumann's list : Intermezzi for the piano^ publlshe<l 
as Op. 4, in two parts^ and the first movement of an orchestral 
symphony in Gr-minor, which is wholly unknown; he also 
transcribed six Pagauiiii violin capriccios fur the piano, which 
appeared as Op. 3.* 

In comparison with Op. 1 and 2, the Intermezzi possess 
oonsiderable musical interest ; because in them independent 
and extensive images belonging to the lied, or song form, 
are given. They also plainly reveal an harmonic and thor- 
oughly peculiar rhythmic style of expression, characteristic oi 
Schuuiann ; but nevertheless, as a whole, they do not aflford 
complete satisfaction. The melodious figures are by far thv 
weaker part, proving that the composer always found great diffi- 
culty in the plastic shaping of his thought. One circumstance* 
probably in some degree aided this, namely, that, as he him- 
self owns, he always composed on the piano» — a mode of latxn 
necessarily prejudicial to the creative process from within. 
Moreover, the extent to which truth mingles with bis work as 
a fixed factor, is shown by No. 2 of the first part of Op. 4, 
whose middle and end contain the words, " My peace is gone," 
as an indication of a certain state of soul, without which this 

* JoUqb Knorr says, that an unpubliflbed FandaagD dates from this period. 
Its existence is confirrned by the followiognotloe, oontalaedUlNo. 28, vol. 
zxxiv., of the AUgem. MaBjikal-Zeituiig:^ 

" Next in my Ust will appear, copyrlgbt retained : Robert Schnmann, six 
capricc!o5^ hy P»?nnini. arranged qh studies for pianists who wi^b tO Cttltt« 

yftte them«clvu8 in vwry wny, second work* 
** Intermezzi for pi uio. Opera 3. 
« Fandango, rbapuudy for piano, CBuvre 4. 

FaisDaiCH HomisTEB.'' 

JjUniKf, July 1, 1882. 
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poetic hint would be but an empty show, such a« Schumann 
never was guilty of. 

The transcription of Paganioi's violin capriccios, especially 
Nos. 5, 9, and 11 (only the introduction of this nunihcr is 
used), 13, ID, and 16 of the original edition, is a work which 
displays throughout a lofly spirit of conception. The loss sus- 
tained by these capriccios in being transferred to the piano ib 
made good by an ingenious treatment and truly artistic hand- 
ling. It is not surprising that this is far more fluent and 
finished tlian the other eomposiiions of the same date ; for, 
while in the Paganini capriccios he treated a given sultject 
which prescribed its own harmonic, modulatory course, ia his 
own ideal world he had first to clear and shape a leavening 
snhjecty to whose mastery he was in no way competent. 

Schumann considered this work quite valuable as a study : 
It certainly was usefiil to him as such. A rather prolix preface, 
directly aimed at Mendelssohn, explains the occasion and mo- 
tive of this work. 

After a very busy winter (1832), he made a visit to his >^ 
friends in Zwickau. Combined with this was a plan fin* having 
his newly-written symphony performed by the orchestra of his ^ ' 
native town ; for he wished to hear his composition with his 
own ears, which he lacked opportunity to do in Leipsic. It 
was publicly performed at a concert jrfvcn by Clara Wieck, then ^ 
thirteen years of ;igc, in Zwickau, Novciiiber of the .same year. 
During the pcrlbrmauce of his composition, he listened unno- 
ticed in a comer. Two days after this concert, they went to- 
gether (Nov. 20) to the neighboring mountain town of Schnee- 
berg, where two of Schumann's brothers lived. Clara Wieck V 
and her father then returned to Leipsic ; while Schumann re- 
mained there, and spent most of the winter of 1832 and 1833 
alternately in Zwickau and Schneeberg with his family. His 
chief occupation, as in the last jiart of his Leipsic life, was 
composition. He espeetaliy and eagerly practised countcrpoi n t, 
urged thereto by the assiduous study of the great master Bach« 
He also wrote a few short pieces far the piano; namely, those 
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V ptiblished in "The Album Leaves," Op. 124, Imprompto, 

Silierziiio, ruula, J^ariiliLito, and Waltzes; also a second and 
third part to the symphony in G-iiiinor. This kept him ver^ 
busy, as is shown by ih& ibliowing letter to Wieck : — 

Zwickau, Jan. 10, 1833. 

Most hokobbd FtoDiD,"*In all haste an apology, if I can frame 
one. Great concert in Schneeberg — Thierfelder* wrote for the sym- 
phony—complete destrnoUon of the first movement — re-writing of the 
notes and score— addition of other movoiTicuts — up to my eyes In 
work. Can you frown, and question still ? Seriously, it*s an easy mat- 
ter to write to you; but I did not feel competent to write one to Clurau 
Don't vou V»plieve me? 

My hearty thanks for your kiudness. I received the "Iris" review 
yesterday, and was much pleaded: it gives me new strength and love for 
labor.f I think your idea very novel, but rather Frenchy. I'm as 
clianned with the Cliopiii works as a child. Tni sorry that he should 
print so many things at once, because it isn't pnnient; for fame crawls 
on pygmy foet, and is not to bo hurried: glory iiics on storra-wings, as 
with Clara. Greet the dear, good girl for me: I hope soon to see and 
hear her mazurka. You are responsible for filling Zwickau with ontliu- 
ainsm for the first time in its life. When y.ou are mentioned, every eye 
grows bright and speaking. 

I have really changed into a chrysalis here, and lie quite still in my 
cocoon; hence njy silence. There*8 little lood for the mind here, but 
plenty for the heart. I shall certainly come by the 1st of February, 
with my completed symphony under my ann. If you could in any way 
help me to have it performed,^ it would be tlie best encouragement im- 
aginable. 

That Schuiiiauii ut, that time rode alone § seemed very funny to me, 
although my mother was beside herself. But I ask, Clara, who Schu- 
mann alone could have been ? (It makes me shudder to write of my- 
self, as of a third person). The symphonistic similes in Clara's letter 
are splendid, and have caused mndi laughter in Zw^— , especially the 
naive parenthesis, here father helped me.*' It was jnst as if C9ara whis- 
pered it in my ear. 

• Formerly town maslclaQ In Zwlekan* 

t This refers to a review of Betaanumn*s Op. 8, In BelLrtab's Iris. vol. 

iv. page^ 3. 

X The fomplete aymphony wa« never performed. 

§ Doiibtlci^s in referenoe to Wiuck's departure from Schneeberg to Lcipdo 
without Schumann. 
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Fink*8 reriev of the Euryantiie wiatioiis is too absurd.* He wants 
to be coaxed: I thought he deserved to be tickled and patted and 
pinched. 

Hofineister sends a thousand greetings. I've put him into a great state 
of distress. I wrote plainly enough that I hoped to win praise for the 
'Intermezzi from the critics and artists rather than from the public. He^ 
as was natural, replied, " Your confession alarms me. As a tradesman, 
public fkvor is aU in all to me: the critic's opinion is immaterial to 
me." So yon see I fared finely with my cosmopolitism. 

My sister-in-law Theresa is in Gera. Your message shall be gladly 
and faitbftiUy delivered to Rosalie, whom I shall see four days hence at 
Schneeberg. (The concertf is on the 17tli.) My mother and brothers 
wbh to l>e remembered to you and Clara. How often we speak of you i^ 
almost every day. 

I shall write more fully from Schneeberg to dara. I think the piano- 
concerto must be in C-major or A-minor. Of your capriccios, J*m study- 
ing Antonia Von Tilly." Buigomaster Buppiusil who called me aslug- 
gard) sends his regards. 

Remember me most kindly to your wifb and Chura. What do I not 
owe to you? 

B. Scrum AXN. 

Schumann did not return the 1st of February, as he in- 
tended, nor until the middle of March. He gave up his 
rooms in Wieck's house, though not his intimate relations with 
the family, and moved to a summer residence in BiedePd gar- 
den ; where he spent the days in music, and the warm evenings 
with his friends. Tliey were sometimes passed in a delightful, 
but sometimes, it must be owned, in rather a wild way ; 
which, however, had always a touch of poetry about it. One 
evenings quite late, the Schumann circle^ chief among which 
were the brothers G. and C. W., all feUow-students, left the 
restaurant that they always visited^ and wm about to seek 

* Fhik was at that time the eiitlo of the At^emekne iHutkaHteke ZeUwug. 
The review mentioned refers to Ilerz's piano composition of '62. This re* 
mark clearly reveals Schumann's dislike to the Lelpsic Slliic; which he after* 
wards vented in the Nme Zcitschrift far Musik. 

t It was poAtponed till Feb. 12, 1833; and at It the ^st moTemcnt of Scho* 
mann's G-minor symphony was repeated. 

X Bcbnmaim'B godfather. Ck>mpare page 15. 
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tlieir nightly repose. They were deeply engaged in jovial 
talk, and soon decided to keep together, and, as a conclusion 
to the entertainment, to find some comibrtable resting-place in 

Ric'ders garden. Not even the bolted door and the impossi- 
bility of wakintj; the porter could prevail against this enchant- 
ing plan. The first obstacle was overcome by the agility of 
expert g3rmna8t8. Hardly were they seated in an arbor, when 
the andable adventurers, in the mental excitement caused by 
their lively discourse^ felt the need of some corresponding 
material restorative. They soon remembered that the well- 
filled cellars of a wine-dealer lay in this garden, and that 
he gave unlimited credit. 'Twas no sooner thought than 
done. The door was opened with the same skill and ease as 
had conquered the first obstacle. In spite of the darkness, 
they felt out the best kind of wine, and did it well. Of course 
the extempore drinking-bout, which doubtless was a very jolly 
one, was conscientiously paid for the next morning, — doubly 
on Si^humaun's part, since this night-revel resulted in an 
attack of ague.* 

For the rest, Schumann*8 life in this idyllic home, as de- 
scribed by his quondam room-mate Giinther, was not in strict 
accordance with the notions of propriety. By day l^g^studied : 
at evening he visited a certain restaurant, where he spent 
several hours in a circle of friends. At such times he was 
usually silent, apparently passive : so that people who knew 
nothing more ol him would have supposed that he was at- 
tracted thither rather by the beer, which he oilen drank in 
great quantities, than by social intercourse. When he went 
home at night, he half undressed, wrqte down the events and 
occurrences of ihe day in his note-book, counted up his ready 
money, and closed the day's work with a record of the 

* Dr. Brendel, who wfis one of thlfl party, gives a rather anomalous 
accouut of it in No. 12, vol. xlviii., of the Xeue Zeitschrift, Of course 
I cannot say wMdi Is flie more eorreet, l»at miut bold to my own Btoiy 
which came from reliable wilneeaee, whoae tmth and eloae obseinrattcm are 
Indubitable. Foaalbly there may have been two anofa patties. 
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musical ideas that had come to him dtmng the eveniiig. He 
often played this list over on the piano, and extemporized for 
some time, according to his humor. Since Schumann's mode 

of life was externally fixed and uniform, it doubtless continued 
steadily until his marriage. 



His first coiiiposition in 1833 was the second part of the 
transcription of Paganiui's violin capriccios for the piano, 
published as No. 10. It is the conclusion of the transcriptions 
undertaken the year before ; from which, however, it is dis- 
tinguished by a far more independent treatment. The ca- 
priccios 12, 6, 10, 4, 2, and 3 of the original edition are 
especially recommended to pianists.* 

Then followed impromptus lor the piano. This work first 
appeared under the title, Impromptus sur une Romance de 
Clara Wieck, pour le Piano-forte, C&uvre 5. D^^s k Mon- 
sieur Fr. Wieck, Pnbli^e 1833, Adut." 

Hie base was, as the title indicates, a romansa, or rather 
a simple theme by Clara Wieck, shortly before published by 
her, with the accompaiiying variations, as Op. 3. The treat- 
ment of this theme was attractive to Schumann, on account of 
the lively, but as yet purely artistic, intei-est which he took in 
Clara Wieck. He wrote eleven different movements on this 
theme, which should have been called Variations in a free 
Style," rather than Impromptus ; " since on the one hand they 
are too elaborate, and on the other too dependent upon tlic 
tlionie, for impromptus, which we expect to be improvisa- 



The beginning is original enough : the bass, underlying the 
theme, flaunts forth as a solo, like a sentinel standing at an im- 
portant post After the theme lias been introduced, the varia> 
tions appear with interweaving and substructure of both theme 

and bass in differently-contrastinoj changes of time. Above all 
is revealed a luxuriant i'ancy, whose exuberant images are in 

* Schumann hfmt^oif gives further pArtioalars of these tramerlpttoiM In 
his Journal, vol. iv., page 134« 




tions. 
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perfect concord with the objoctive cUMi ness. On the whole, 
there is an unmistakable progi^ss in technique, as well as a more 
decided, powerful victory over the Schumann idiom, in com* 
parison with his earlier compoBidons ; although many crudities, 
and sharp) discordant modulations slip in, in which the need 
. of formal mastery is clearly visible. Any one acquainted with 
S( Iminanirs poetical Style ill variations No. 10 — an uncom- 
monly tanciful piece — will see how iai^e a part the moonlight 
and nightingale's songs in Kieders garden played in this work. 

The date affixed to the title liad no other purpose than to 
determine the time of its publicaUon, as in books. Schumann 
thought that this fashion was in many respects of positive 
value, and wished to introduce it : still he was satisfied with 
the mcrti allciiipt, which may liave been principally on account 
of the publisher's disliko tu the plan, for he unfortunately 
liked to have a composition preserve an appearance of novelty 
as long as possible. 

The new edition of tliis work, prepared when Schumann was 
about forty years' old, and edited by himself, varies greatly from 
the first one. Not only are the harmonies essentially altered, 
but two variations (one being the tenth, one of the most inter- 
esting) are entirely omitted, the third being replaced by a 
new composition. Finally, the Jinale to the whole has been 
judiciously changed. It is very interesting for a musician to 
note the special difierences in the two editions ; since he can 
thus see how and in what degree the composer altered his 
opinions in the comrse of the years. 

Schumann afterwards undertook to remodel " The Toccata,** 
composed in Heidelberg. He transposed it from D-major to 
C-niajor. He also outlined his piano sonatas in G-minor (Op. 
22), and P-sharp minor (Op. 11). The Toccata," published as 
Op. 7, was most probably suggested by a composition of the 
same name by Czemy ; * to wliich in the be^ning, though 
only there, it bears a faint resemblance. How could it re- 
tain the style of a study, with this apparently important eom- 

• Op. 92. 
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pass, without being of some merit from an inventive point of 
view? It SUCH IS cliielly intended for technical purposes, as is 
proved by a remark of Schumann's in his Journal, vol. iv., paj»e 
183. He there says, that it is perhaps one of the most dii£- 
cult of piano compoutions." He also wrote during this year 
yariations in two parts on Schubert's Sehnsticht waltzes, and 
on the allegretto in Beethoven's A-minor symphony. Both 
colli positions are entirely unknown. 

In September, 1833, Schumann lefl RiedePs garden, and 
took, lodgings in Mr. Heifer's house, No. 21, Burg Street, up 
four flights. Here he was attacked by a fit of violent mental 
excitement^ which greatly alanned his Mends. Rosalie^ one 
of his three sisters-in-law, died ; and the news of this event 
created emotions in him which, on one particular night, — he 
speaks of it in his note-book, — " the fearful night of October 
17 — changed to morbid frenzy united with feartul anguish.* 
Dreading to be left alone, he begged Gunther, who, as we said 
before, was once his room-mate, to return ; which he did. No 
further signs of mental excitement appeared ; but a ^* terrible 
melancholy ^ (so says the note-book), which time alone de- 
stroyed, took possession of him, and reduced him to a most 
apathetic state of mind. It is uncertain to what extent this 
state was induced by over-exerLiou, lot-s of sleep, and the use of 
spirituous li(|Uors. However this may bo, when we consider all 
his peculiar symptoms, we see how deep must have been his suf- 
ferings, — now waking, now slumbering for a long time,— -but 
which gradually and unmistakably increased, and caused great 
anxiety by their frequent re-appearance. Hb later sufferings 
were decidedly similar to this attack. It is notewordiy, that 
after this catastrophe, iimi to the very end of Ins life, he had a 
pronounced aversion to livinir on an upper fl(x>r, and very soon 
at'ter took rooms on a lower story of the same house. 

His acquaintance with the painter Lyser,t formed at this 

* From one source I learn that Schumfinn tried to throw hhnBelf out of 
the window on that night; but thU story is contradicted by other parties. 

f From Hamburg ; although deaf, a great admirer of muAio. Also aco* 
laborer iu tho Neue ZeUachrifl* 
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time, had a most salutary effect upon him, as did also his recent 
>J relations with the talented masician, Ludwig Schanke* of 
Stuttgart; who left Vienna, December, 1833, for a long stay in 
Leipsic. Schumann and Schunke, although of Teiy different 
dispontions, inspured by the Bame enthusiasm fat art, formed 
an intimate friendship soon after their first meeting. 

The fylluwing year, accoidinfr to Sclminann's own wunls 
*Mln? iniist remarkable of bis lile,'' was remarkably rich and 
important in events having great influence over bim. Tliese 
probably led to the establishment of the Neue ZeUsckrift JUr 
Muuik,'* Schumann speaks as follows of this in the prefoce to 
his collected works : f — 

^At the close of the year '33, a number of musiciaas, 
mostly young, met in Leipsic every eveiiiiii:. ajjparently by ac- 
cident at first, for social purposes, but no less for an exchange 
of ideas on the art which was meat and drink to them, — 
music. It cannot be said that the musical state of Germany 
was then yery pleasing. Bossini still ruled the stage. Herz 
and Hiinten were sole lords of the piano. And yet bat a fow 
years had elapsed since Beethoven, €. M. von Weber, and 
Franz Schubert were with us. To be sure, Mendelssohn's star 
was in the ascendent ; and wonderful things were reported of 
a Pole, Chopin by name : but they exercised no real influ- 
ence till later. One day the young hot -heads thought^ 
* Why do we look idly on *i Let's take hold, and make things 
better ; let's restore the poetry of art to her ancient honor/ 
So arose the first sheets of a new journal for music." 

We thus see what was the first motive for establishing " The 
Kew Journal for Music." By its aid, not only was an intellec- 
tual struggle begun against the worthless, clumsy products of 
jhe day, founded on gross sensuality, and not only were the 
degraded tastes of the mass to be purified and elevated; 
Schumann also wished to smooth the way for young and 
aspiring talents. In this connectiott, we must not omit to men- 

• See Neue Zcitschr. f . UntXt, Ibr 1885, No. 36, p. 145; and foL Iv. p. Itt, 
t PnbU«lied la mi, b jr Oeofge Wigand, Leiptio. 
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tion, that disgust at the tame, slip-shod art critidsm (particu- 
larly that of Fink in Leipsic*), which more aad more had got 
possession of the '^jonnger mnsicians," was another motive for 
the foandin<; of an independent, impartial artorgan for candid 
opinions. "It is almost inexplicable that this critical honey- ^ 
daubiiinr should nut have been put an end to long ago," writes 
Schumann to Topken.f 

Besides Schumann, the following musicians were engaged in 
this new undertaking: Ludwig Schunke, Julius Knorr, and 
Friedrich Wieck ; although the oo-operation of the latter three 
was but transitory and occasionaL | But, soon after the publica- 
tion of the *^ Neue Zeitsehrifl JUr if tuifc,** several thousand 
copies (jf whose first number left the press April 3, 1834, a man 
was wou who devoted himself to the intt'rosts of the Journal lon^ 
and zealously. This was Carl Bauck, who had lail Berlin for 
Leipsic in the beginning of the summer of 1834, to publish some 
of his iyric compositions, and was soon united by the most 
friendly relations to Schumann ; being thus induced to take up 
a permanent residence in Leipsic, that he mi^^ht join in this new 
artistic, literary effort. Finally Banc k became not only a busy 
assistant, — all the articles signed G, IG, 26, B and C — k are his, 
— but was also of service by his important share in writing re- 
views. Besides this, he provided the paper with such con- 
tributors as his friends in other cities, C. Koszmaly, Riefstahlyf 
G. Nicolai, | Schliler, % and the artist Simon,** who wrote k 
under the name of Alexander. 

* Compare pag« Tfi» ' 
t See letter* for 188a-52» Ko. 8. 

X Knorr'H contributionB aro marked with the ftgore 1. Schunke'a are 
signed 3. Fr. Wleck wrote under bU own name. We ean thas aecertain 

which artlclps each wrote. 

§ A violinist, who lately 'lied at Frankfort, and then lived in Muolcbu 

II A Pruaaian oiQciai in Bi t liu. 

IT Prtvate linger to the king in Bn^olaCadt. 

•* He painted the Oheron picture* In the Wteland room at the Weimaraner 
Gaatle: he alto worked on the old building of the Wartburg, and In some 
degree oaueed th' rocent attempt to restorett. In 1840, Simon went toOhUi, 
where he waa unfortunately killed by saivagea. 

6 
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The youthful, fresh, and fiery tone of the Journal formed a 
sharp contrast to the characterless, woru-out Leipsic criticism; 
and, soon aiter its rise, thist organ of art won the warm sympathy 
of the musical public of Germany. Even in the August after 
ItB foundation, after the course of four months, Schumann wrote 
to Tl^keB,* *^ Prague alone takes fifty, Dresden thirty, Hamburg 
twenty copies.** The list of its native and foreign contributors 
rapidly swelled; and soon a choice band of inspired intel- 
lects were working to^^ether to attain the purpose of tlie yoimg 
artists of Leipsic. The " Neue Zeitschrift fur Muaik " for the 
present year gives a full account of them all. 

Schumann repeatedly speaks of the tendencies of this new 
art-organ in the Journal as follows : Our plan was formed 
beforehand. It was simply this, to recall the old times and 
its works with great emphasis, thus to draw attention to the 
fact, that fresh artistic beauties can be strenf^thened only ;it 
such pure sources, and then to attack as unartistic the works of 
the present generation, — since they proceed f rom the praises of 
superficial virtuosos, — and finally to assist in hastening the dawn 
of a new poetic age*" And fiurther on, The elevation of Ger- 
man taste by Grerman art, whether by old and great exemplars 
or by a taste for younger talent, must still be considered as our 
goal. The red thread which spins out these ideas may be traced 
in the history of the Davidsbundler, an alliance whose nicnibers, 
however romantic may have been its plan, can be recognized 
less by outward signs than by an inward resemblance. They 
will also strive in the future to cast up a dyke against mediocrity 
in word and deed. If at first they are too violent, you must 
consider that ardent enthusiasm is always the distinguishing 
mark of the truly talented and lurtistic We write, not to enrich 
tradesmen, but to honor artists." 

The aims here ex jjlaincd were fhitlifiilly carried out during 
the first years of the Journal ; wiiicU are by far the best. 

No one will refuse to recognize the merits of Schumann's 

* Soe Ictiera fur 133;^52, No. 8. 
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literary works. Tliey do not indeed reveal the objective deaiv 
ness, podtive aharpness, and precision of criticism, suited to a xe> 
former. On the contrary, they please by their luxuriant, ^wery, 
imaginative current of thought, which occasionally reminds us 

of Jean Paul, and whose metaphorical form is also marked and 
striking. Schumann had a warm and deeply-rooted Tcneration 
for the masters of past ages, and a free, appreciative, animating, 
and encouraging feeling towards the promising young masters 
of the present day. He treated the great mass of mediocrity 
with a finely-seasoned, bat always kindly, humor. He never, 
or but seldom, found severe fault with any one. Here he re- 
vealed all his natural amiability. The celebrated Leasing 
KunstkrUiktrskala wei*e nut iu complete concord with his na- 
ture. 

He himself indirectly confesses, that his ardor sometimes car- 
ried him too far in his recognition of youthful talent, in the 
pre&ce to his works, where he says that most of the opinions 
then pronounced (that is, in 1854, when the book appeared) 
are still the same; but not dH: that would be too mueh to ex- 
pect. Very i'ew men can boast al an advanced a^e that they 
still hold to what they said or wrote in years of youtht'ul enthusi- 
asm. It is, however, certain, that the eventual errors to which 
he was led by his partial overnrating of individual artistic 
efforts — errors to which he always lent a charming face-» 
were palliated by his love ibr the great and good. The ool- 
omns of the Neue Zeitschrifl fur Mtuiik proved that Schumann 
confirmed the trrowinj; fame o{ Franz Schubert, Mendels.sohu 
Bartholdy, Ferdinand Killer, and Willie! m Tauhcrt, and helped 
to fuund that of Norbert Burgmiiiier, Chopin, llobert Franz, 
Niels. W. Gade, Stephen IlcUer, and Adolph Henselt. Men 
like fiennett, Berlios, and Verhulst were also introduced to the 
musical world by him. It may be said that these composers 
would have met with due recognition without Schumann'a aid; 
but this possibility does not in the slightest degree derogate 
from Seiiuiii aim's services. The Neue ZcUschrift fur Muaik 
unmistakably asserted itself as a vaiuablo organ, essentially 
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inflaencing and eager!/ promoting the artistic interest of that 
period; nor can there be any doubt that its management con- 
siderably injured Schumann, from its pretensions to beat out a 
path for new artbtic aims, of which plan he considered himself 

the chief support. This is clearly proved by many scattered 
expreBsions occuning in his letters: "I have a masterly ^ifl 
at getting hold of unlucky ideas: it is the evU spirit which o]j- 
poses my outward happiness, and derides it. 1 oilen carry this 
self-torture so far as to be a sin against my nature; for I am 
never satisfied. I should like to be in another body, or to pass 
over long eternities/' • • • he writes to his friend Henrietta 
Voi<rt* Schumann was never satisfied. EBs unquenched 
ambition tliiihied to achieve some great and novel deed, like 
all conquerors of new intellectual spheres. He mic^ht have 
been such himself if he had not lacked that quality by whose 
aid alone sure progress on unknown paths is possible, — objec- 
tive clearness. Thence also arose the often paradoxical 
words and deeds, conformably to which he strove to call into 
existence new images, thinking that nothing more could be 
done in the established forms; thLiice also rame hia budden 
return to and devoted emulation of classic examples. 

Schumann's obscurity, often perceptible ia this connection, 
could hardly have re-acted advantageously upon his creative 
powers; fi>r although it never allowed him to realize his 
dteamedrof ideal, yet, in the ambitious struggles of his nature, 
he constantly hoped to attain It at last. It is thus evident 
that his works must often have been strained, morbidly excited, 
and fretted ; while, in the very place where he wished to give 
as little as possible, he has provided really beautiful and signifi- 
cant matter. In the ck)sest reciprocal action with this is Schu- 
mann's deeply-inrooted propensity to pursue a peculiar rather 
than a natural course as regarded his creative images, and to 
choose an original and ingenious expression, rather than a 
simple and beautiful one. 

We must now discuss the idea of the Davidsbiindlerschaft, 

* fieeletlenibrIBaMfi^No,4. 
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which occurred at the time of the foundation of the Journal, 
and which emanated from Schumann. Of this he says in the 
already-quoted preface to his collected works :* Here another 
alhance may be mentioned, which was more than a secret one ; 
Bamely, the Davidsbiindler, existing only in the brain of its 
creator* It seemed suited to bring out different o^buons rela- 
tive to art, and to invent oppoung artistic charactersi chief 
among them Florestan and Ensebins, between whom stood the 
raediatins: master Raro. This Davidsbiindlerscliatl ran like a 
scarlet thread tlirongh the Journal^ coiublning ^ truth and 
poetry ' in a humorous manner." 

The oritriDal idea of this alliance, which was derived from the 
stoiy of the Philistines' war with David, can only be conceived 
as an immediate emanation of Schumann's inner nature. It 
afforded its creator tihe possibility of a suitable means of ex- 
pression for those contrasting, romantic, humorous ideas, shift- 
ing from their very abundance, which floated confusedly throJi'Th 
his mind. Meanwhile, he was not content with what, bet^ottcn 
by his £incy, was suggested by the spirit of Fiorestan or Ease- 
biuSit or even by both united ; but he also strove to draw into 
ihe ctfde of his ideal world, in some degree to complete it, 
those peculiarities which he discerned in Us immediate ac- 
quaintance. With Fiorestan and Eusebius sprang up the fig- 
ures of llaro and Serpentinus, by wiiicli names we are to 
understand Friedrich Wieck and Carl Banck.J A Jonathan 
also occasionally appears; perhaps this was &:hunke. Thus 

* 8ee letters for 1833-52, No. 14. 

f The choice of these two pseudonyms does not seem to have been gra» 
tuitoua or uccideutal. la Uio name of Eusobiua^ at least, we can see a de* 
sign. Sehuoittiii Umielf bints at this in tho fint of hUi Jean Pmllttlo *< Rm- 
dftil letten to Chlara ; " at the eloae of wlileh he wye, <* Never fbiset to look 
out the 18th of AagoetofleD In the calendar, where an aurora unttea thy 
name and mine." In the Saxon calendar, the twelfth^ thirteenth, and foar^ 
teenth dnyn of Aup^tistbcar the names Clara, Aurora, Eusebfns Tn Fiores- 
tan, Bchumoun sought to personify the powerful, paseionate aide of hia 
nature, and in Eusebiua the mild and dreamy Hide. 

t Carl Banok tometliiiea wrote under the name of Serpentinus. See Neue 
MtB, /. MutUh It. pp. 108, 130, 135, and IW. 
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it is perfectly intdligible wlien Sdiamanii writes to Topken, 
** \Vc are now living such a romance * as perhaps no book con- 
tains : " t it was, in truth, a kind of intellectual game of bopeep, 
which Schumann carried on behind the masks of the so-called 
Davidsbiindler invented by him. In later years he fully recog- 
nized the shady side of such a proceeding ; wliich of course es* 
sentially limited the behest conception of an ideal world to a 
commonplace point of yiew, where it did not entirely forbid 
it. For not only did he write as early as 1836 to H. Dorn, 
" Flore •'tan and Euscbius are mv double nature, which 1 would 
gladly, like Raro, melt down into one man," but, as time passed 
on, he made less and less use of these fanciful images, until at 
last they vanished entirely from the theatre of his literary la- 
bors, with very rare exceptions, when the old fiwcies once more 
came over him. From an explanation issued by Schumann in 
the first volume of his Journal, p. 152, it appears that the on* 
gin of the truly protean Davidsbiindlerschaft was often mis- 
construed, and gave rise to troublesome questions. It reads as 
follows : — 

There are many repotts in regard to the undersigned 
alliance. Since we are unforlnmately obliged to preserve our 
incognito, we beg Mr. Schumann (who is well known as a re- 
spectable editor) to allow us the use of his name in certain 
cases. The Davidsbundler.*' 

I consent gladly. B. Schumann." 

Hie business management of the Neue ZeUsekriJ} fur Mwtik 

* 1 have been asitirod by truBtworthy people, that Schumann long in- 
tended to write a romance, Die Davidsbiindler; " but he never did it. 

t Soe letters for 1833-^ No. 8. Schaimum drew tbe oonfinei of the BOnd- 
lenehaft still ftirCher, **Tbe DavlctobOnd I* only intdleotuftl aod romaa* 
tto, M you peroelved long ago. Mosartwas aagroataBOndleraiBarlios 
ifl. You, too, are one, although you never rooelTed a diploma^'' llO Wlltat to 
Helnilob Doni. See letters for 18aa-62p No. 14. 
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is shown by the following letter, addressed hy Schumann to 
Kelerstein,* Dr. PkiL in Jena : — 

DxAS Sib, — We are obliged to you for dropping yoar incognitoi and 
doubly 80 for your refloWe to aid us in the new plan, in whioh we are as 
deeply interested as in your tnie life. 

Hartmann,t the pnblisheri is responsible for the nndeisigned editors. 
We are ignorant of liow much yon know of the Jonmal; otherwise, yoa 
should not be left In doubt as to its tendencies, which are, to acknowl- 
edge the remote past, to contest recent ages as unartistic, and to aid the 
coming of a new and poetic era. . . . Welea^youtojudgewheUierall 
this can be done in twenty numbellk 

We would i^adly leave the shape and size of your artides to your own 
judgment, gladly fulfil all your demands, were not some of them rather 
unnecessaiy, and opposed to the nature of a journal, and others to the 
various sacrifices made by a publisher when establishing any thing new. 

We leave you to decide whether the length of one, or at most one and 
a-half (printed) pages, and the sum of . . . thalers per (printed) page 
is sufficient. 

We should be glad to learn if you have any finished treatise (either 
{esthetic, fanciful, or in tho form of a novel): you would also obUge us 
by annexing some pertinent motto. 

We should like the manuscripts sent direct by post, by which your fee 
shall be sent at once. 

Receive these lines in iho friendly spirit which dictates them, and be- 
lieve US, with the higlK l udmlratlon for your literary talents, 

The editorfi, 

LuDwiQ SciiUNKK, Robert ScHUMAHii, 

J. KnOBB, Fb. WI£CK. 

IJBPSIC, July 8, 1884. 

A second important event occurred in 1834 ; namely, Sehu- 
mann's intimate connection with a young lady, named Ernest- 
ine Ton FrickeOy from the little town of Aach, which lies on the 
confines of Bohemia and Saxony. She came to Leipsic in 
April of that year, and lived in IViedrich Wieck's house, wish- 

* He died minister of Wlckerstedt, near Jena, and was an asslstsnt of the 

OKiUa and the AUffemHni'ZieUmiffxmdw the nante of K. Btebi, before he 
johicd Seh. 

t Fonnerly a bookseller In Leipsie. 
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ii^ to perfect herself bs a pianist under his tuition. Soon after 
her airivaly Schumann became acquainted with her, and speed- 
ily conoeiTed a strong affection for her, which was fully • 
returned; and for a long time he aspired to a matrimonial 

engagement with her.* 

Accordine: to authentic accounts, Ernestine was neither re- 
markably handsome nor intellectual. It peema that Schumann 
was led away by her youthful bloom and sensual charms, and 
that only the poetry of love could perceive in her those quali- 
ties f which every man so gladly attributes to his love^ eyen 
when they do not exist 

Finally, we must mention here, as a fhurd influential event, 
his acquaintance with Henrietta Voigt, who lately went home^ 
the cultivated wife of Kdii Voigt, a merchant of Lcipsic. 
He owed this to his friend, Ludwio^ Schunkc It was luiined 
with great reluctance ; for, spite of all Schunke's persuasions) 
it was long before he could resolve to subdue his aversion to 
entering upon new relations, nor did he finally visit the hos- 
pitable house without turning away many times. 

For the better comprehennon of his alternate relations with 
lus friends Henrietta Yoigt and Ernestine^ three letters are 
here inserted, — 

ScauiCANK TO HXNBIETTA VoiOT. 

Leipsh;, Aug-. 25, 18-'i4. 

Yesterdny nnd the day before I was so wrappe 1 np in myself that th6 
pinions hardly peeped out. If a hand had to uched mc, at once I'd 
have flown oil and away, that no one might disturb my life, thought, and 
]()ve. I flung down stones, and in return received diamonds; or, rather^ I 
was as a Deucalion, breathing forth living shapes, which will educate 
the future into something nobler and higher. 

That which we would hide is always that awkward comer, which is 

* The msoii wbldi Behnmaim gam, In converaatloii with m«, for wllb- 
drawing from fblB engAfement, cannot be mentioned now* 

t Sec lettern for 1833-52, No. 4. 

X 8he died Oct. 15, 1830. Bchumann wrote a memoir of Jmt in bia Joomal. 
Bee Nene Zeitachr. f . Musik, vol. zi. p, 15ft. 
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AMU by all; for I knew that you know thnt it was Ernestino (Hlthough 
against her will) who held fast the veil Ix tween us. IJut thut you 
should gently lift it, and thut I should press a warm, friendly baud be- 
hind it, was more thnn I dared to liope, since every other hand would 
have withdrawn from .sf» silent and apparently repulsive a presence. So. 
when T had read your letter, I closed it gently, and never read it again, 
even to this day. that I might preserve my first impression of it unadul- 
terated for future years. Ah ! should a time come when I have nothing 
left but these lines, 1 will bring tiiem forth, and clasp the shadow of that 
hand close and warm in mine. 

Noon. 

Some girl must have written the above — to some one else. The trea- 
tise on Berger is progro«sing. I have cast it in a daring mould, which 
will dniw down your displeasure on me; * but I mustn't tell tales out 
of school. Be prepared for the worst! Didn't you tell me that the last 
study was taken from a situation in Dante's '* Cointiie lia ' ? What was 
the situation? Do you know any thing else liiai 1 could use or build 
upon V But to-morrow, or at latest the day after, I shall come myself. 
Don't think I'm obstiiiale if Vm silent again ; f for the contents of your ' 
letter sboiild have no other answer than an eye ; bat whoee ? 

Lodwig t is very, Teiy sick. The doctor only talks of one winter — 
these are rery .... [illegible] prospects! Heaven grant me 
strength to hear this kas! What a comfort it would be if yon would try 
to petsqade Eme8thie*s father to let her return late in the winter for a 
month or morel And you oonld do it, no one better. Whatever may 
impend, my ihith is finnerthan ever that there are still glorious people in 
the world; and I will sum up this £iith in your name^ ^ Henrietta." 

To THE Same. 

Leipsic [undated, probably the last of August, 18S4]. 

* I really have nothing at all to tell yon to-day. This letter shall only 
be a shake of the hand, nothing more. I was thinking over my weakb 

♦ Henrietta Volgt was a pupil of Ludwlg Bcrj^r. 

t How patiently Schumann's silence and niysterious conduct in houses 
where ho wa« Intimnte was borne, Is proved l>y the following story: 
BchunQann one evening walked into the room ununnounced, nodded pleas* 
antly, liia llptt paclcered as If to whistle, took off his hat, opened the piano, 
stmek a few elmrds, dosed It, and disappeared as be came, with a nod of 
adieu, hut without a word. All this wmh the work of a few moments. 

t I^ndwig means Behunke, who died of ehest-disease. 
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fliis momiiig: three names compose it* Then I thon^t that you might 
write tihe same of ns, Henrietta. Hy pulse still difobe. 

Foiigive me for the ring! Precious stooes call forth mental sparks, 
they say: it has witnessed many moslcal romances, which I will call 
*' Scenes/' They arc really lilies of love, which hold together the Sehn* 
snoht waltzes, f The dedication should be only to an A-mtgor sool ; con* 
■equently to one like yonis, consequently to yon alone, my dear friend. 

BoibebtS. 

To TRB SaMB. 

Leipsic [undated, prohftbly Sept. 1, 1834] . 

I was completely exhausted yesterday, and your letter came. It 
soothed me like an angel's hand : that is for a day and nij^ht, and 
thi*! morning . . . cverj'' nerve is a tear. I ^vept like a child over 
Ernestine's words to . . . [illegible]; but, when I read the other paper 
to you, my strength gave way. Is it a weakness to confess it? 'Tis my 
Ernestine whom Hove beyond all measure; 'tis you, Henrietta, my be- 
loved friend. You glorious creatures, what can I offer in return for your 
supreme favor ! — 'Tis said that those who love each other shall meet 
again in some other star, where they shall live and rule alone. Let us 
hold this lovely saying to be true. When I wander out to-night, I will 
choose a very mild one, and show It to you if I have an opportunity . .' • 
perhaps to a fourl^ also. Do not deseri; me I I am, as aver, 

TovT B. 

Schumann's musical productivity during the year 1834 can 
hardly have been great, since the Journal made special claims 
upon bis time. Only two piano compositions occurred, which 
were published as Etudes Symphoniqiies," Op. 13. They 
are based upon a theme which, according to the composer's 
account, was suggested by Ernestine's father. He here again 
reveals himself as a composer for special occasions, as in the 
Abegg Variations," and Impromptus." The ^ Etudes Sym- 
phoniques," twelve in number, form a companion-piece to the 
^ Impromptus : " like them, although producing an entirely op* 
posite impression, they belong to the category of variations. 

• Namely, Ernestine von F., Henrietta Voigt, and Ludwig Schunke. 
t He evidently refers to his variations on Schubert's Sehnsucht waltses, 
vrritten in 188ft. Compare page 70. 
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They again uaiiifest his possession of a manifold rich power 
to work npon a g^ven theme ; but they are decidedly superior 
to the Impromptus,'* are more clear and pregnant, — a fact 
which cannot surprise us, since between these works intervene 
the unpublished variations on the Sehnsucht waltzes, and the 
" AllefjTCtto " from Beethoven's A-minor symphony, Schuuitiun 
also having had much practice in the way of variations. 

T^ie last of the Symphonic Studies" is, in spite of its partial 
relation to the theme, no mere variation, but an independent, 
finished piece of music, in the form of a rondo. 

In 1852, Schumann published a new edition of this work; 
the first being out of print, Schubert of Hamburg having 
purchased the copyright firom Haslinger of Vienna. It dif- 
fered from the original not only in the litle, ^Etudes en Forme 
de Variations," but also in a judicious formal alteration of the 
last piece, fitly called "Finale," as well as in the oinission of 
the third and ninth variations. The other alterations are 
unimportant. 

The second tone creation begun in 1834, but not completed 
till the foUowing year, was the^' Cam eyal^ Scenes mignonnes 
sur 4 notes pour Piano, Op. 9." No other work of Schumann's 
displays such direct relations to reality as this. Hie tone-poet 
himself says, '^It originated in an earnest frame of mind and 
under peculiar circumstances." It is founded ou fact ; and his 
desire to express the emotions which had so recently luid pow- 
erfully stirred his soul, through the medium of tone, in a cycle 
of unique, intellectual, closely connected compositions, was 
accomplished in a manner peculiar to himself. From their 
origin, they assumed the shape of a masquerade : hence the 
name Carnival ; *' by which his experience was, as it were, 
personified or individualized, and brought out in a motley 
series. The characters are, "Florestan, Eusebius, Chopin, 
Chi:iriiia (Clara), Estri'lhi (Einebiiiie), and Paf^anini; among 
whom glide the typical masqueraders, Pierrot, Harlequin, Pan- 
taloon, and Columbine." In "The PapUlons," and the march 
of " David's Allies against the Philistines," we have before us 
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eqiiaUj Btgnificatit reminiscences of the artist's life> while his 
other pieces, — we will confine oorseWes to the titles, — such 
as « Plr^ambule," «*Avcn," "Coquette," «Riplique,'* «*Leltres 

dansantes," " rromenade," " Reconnaisance," &c., may be con- 
sidered as supplements to the whole, conformed to it, and pro- 
ceediiif;; from tho f ree play of fancy. 

The following note, from Schumann to Henrietta Voigt, 
gives US some information as to the origin of this remarkable 
work : — 

My Dear, Ever-watchful HEyuiETTA, — Herewith an enclosure.* 
It vexed me to have to carry on tiie fond fraud against the father, under 
tho mother's eyes. Yet I would like to have spoken to Ernestine herself. 
Whiit do you think of my nice postscript? rather "pieasmit that I'm 
comiiifr at once, befcm the letter goes; " to which I add the wish, that she 
(Ernestiue), (as well as others), may sometimes like to play tho scale in 
£-flat (Es), Cf H, and perhaps A: for I have just found out that Asch 
Is a very mnsicid name for a city, t that the same letters lie in my name 
and are the only musical ones in it^ as the following Hgnre ehowe, and 
which moreover greets yon kindly. Bobbbt SoBUMAinr* 

At any rate^ I* U come before ele^ven. How mnch trouble we give yon ! 
My postsoript doesn't please me, for it is tasteless; but the chance ideas 
are peooUar and pleasant. 




That soonds veiy melancholy. Fm in a perfect fbver of compositiont 
so pardon. R« ScHDiCAxai. 

Leifsio, 18-9, 84. 

Although we are here permitted a pleasant peep into the 
laboratory of the creating artist, we learm more about the 

* Probably a letter to EmsallBe. f Oompars page 87. 
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composition from a letter to Iguaz Moscheles, dated Sept* 22, 
1837, saying, — 

This was almost all written foe a special purpose ; and all 
but three or four moTements are built upon the notes A, S, C, 
H, which form the name of a litUe Bohemian town, wbere I 
haye a musical friend, and which curiously enough happen 
to be the only musical letters in uiy name. I composed the 
titles afterwards. Is not music self-suflicient ? does it not 
speak for itself? Estrelle is a name sucli as is put under 
. portraits, to hold the picture fast.* Reconnaissance (recog- 
nition) ; Aveu (avowal of love) ; Promenade (the walk, such 
as is taken at German balls, arm in arm with your partner.) 
The whole has no artistic Taloe: the different soul-states only 
are interesting to me/* 

We see by the above that Schumann criticised ** The Carni- 
val" very severely three years after its creation, denyin;^ it all 
artistic merit, which exceeded the truth. " The Carnival *' is by 
no means destitute of artistic merit, especially when compared 
with his earlier productions. Even if the ibrms of the sep- 
arate pieces are insignificant, but few numbers ever being 
played, they bear the marks of concise and organic culture. 
The musical eonstraction of the separate parts is Ibr the 
most part perfectly clear and transparent. To this is added 
an ingenious and characteristic expression and style, shown 
in the melodic, harmonic, ami rhythmic figures; whose variety, 
in comparison witii the insignificant motif at the beginning, 
proves a rich, elastic, and iTiventive faculty. In short, it is 
a true Schumann composition, full of his traits. Much of 
it is perfectly charming, sweet, graceful, and elegant; but 
the development of the JinaU is thoroughly humorous and 
comic to the last degree. The composer attained this effect by 
a skilftil combination of the Grossvatertanz ^ with the steady 
marked rhythm of " The Davidsbiindler March,*' which strides 

* Schumann, when I asked h!m at Bonn in 1853, told me that he meant 
by this name KrnesUoe, of whom be spokt> ad aome length. 
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along solemnly, as if conscious of victory, in tliree-fourths 
tempo. The two motifs, when compared, alfoni a most deUght- 
fbl contrast. Their opposin^^ direction is evidently meant to 
illustrate the spiritual contest between youthful aims and the 
Philistines of art ; but we can easily guess which if victor. We 
might call this latter piece purposeless, meaning no reproach, 
since it is quite attractive as a composition* It is also useful 
as a proof that the meaning music which other and greater 
masters have occasionally essayed is perfectly possible.* 

The close of 183 i brouglit a sad experience to Schumann : 
he lost, while visilini; his family in Zwickau, his intimate friend 
-Lttrhj'ig Schunke, whose death was caused, Dec. 7, by a wasting 
chest-disease, f This painful event, occurring at the time of 
Knurr's and Wieck's withdrawal from the Journal, had a pow* 
erful effect upon its future business management. Schumann, 
being the only one of the founders left, conadered himself sole 
proprietor of it, and wished to have it published elsewhere, 
under the pretence of various irregularities, in consideration 
of which the publisher had run into debt. t Hartmann, how- 
ever, protested against this, saying that he had published the 
Journal at his own risk and at great pecuniary loss, and had 
carried it on for a long time without any special return forliis 
outlay. The disputes on this subject were at length concluded 
(Carl Banck, at Hartmann's request, editing the paper £>r a few 
weeks) by the payment of a certain sum to the latter : so that, 
at the close of 183 I, § all former relations werefeirly dissolved. 
Henceforth bchumaun was sole possessor of the paper, which 

* It is proved that Home of tho pieces intended and prepirod for " The 
Carnival " were omitted from the published edition, by Op. 1J4 ; which con« 
tains three pieces (Romanza, Waltzes, and Legcndsi) ou tl>c IclttTa A, 8, C, II, 
dated 1835. The third piece iu " The Album Le aves," taken Into " Tho 
Paitif«olored Pages,'^ Op. 99, dated 1830, probably belongs to 1884 or early 
in 18S5» linoe It Is aim composed on the four notet A, 8| 0* H. 

t SeeLettert for 1833-52, No. 6. 

i See Letters for 1833-52, Nos. 3 and 6. 

$ Sec Ilartinunu'a atatement at the end of tho first volame of *hQ Nette 
Zdtscher. /. MusUc. 
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he edited, aided hy Carl Banck. The bookseller, Johairn 

Ambrosius lianh of Lei{)sic, became the temporary pii)»lisher. 
Early in July, 1837, Schumann sold it to the bookseller, 
S. Friese. 

The tone-creatioQS of 1835 consist of the two sonatas, begun 
in 1833, in F-sharp minor, Op. 11, and G-minor, Op. 22. The 
first appeared under the singular title, " Piano-Forte Sonata^ 
dedicated by Florestan and Eusebins to Clara.** * It is a true 
'^Davidsbundler conij)o^ition," full of rich, though thoroughly 
opposite and contrast! ni; forms; and it is therefore the more 
suitable to ascribe authorship to the two ablest Biindler. 

In no case does Schujnaun's own expression iu regartl to his 
early works, "dreary stuff," f assume such truth as in these 
sonatas. No one will deny that there are many significant pas- 
sages, nor the bold, powerful course taken by Schumann ; but 
neither can we overlook the fact, that the parts are not combined 
into a whole, that there is a total lack of organic development 
and unfolding of the idea, or that a^urgid and even unlovely 
expression prevails. There is no doubt that this is in a great 
measure diK to his i2:norance of theory. In the first place, 
havin'T but seldom esi-.ived the sonata form, he had invincil)le 
difHculties in las path ; and there must have been stmng reasons 
for his taking up and finishing the sonatas begun in 1833. In 
the F-sharp minor sonata especially, a painful struggle with 
form X i s revealed ; which, however, leads to no satis&ctoty result. 
Even if we cannot adjudge it any positive artistic merit, it is 
valuable as noting a stage of development. It forms a sort of 
mountain-border in Schumann's artistic development, whoso 
narix>w passes had to be evidently broken through, to prepare a 

♦ Clam Wleck. 

t This remark was made In the following connection : While In Dntsel' 
dorf, I once, while talking with Behnmann. exprcsf^d a (lof>ir«' to hear hla 
wife play Bomo of his I'arly compositions ; to which ho iroiii<;ally answered. 

Dmary uluff I " There iti undeniably some truth iu this reckless gulf* 
nlticisiii. 

% See N«ue ZeUte^r. /. Mutik, vol, v., p. 1S5, Ibr review of the F^sharp 
ndnor eoiMta, by IgtiM Moeobelei, wiitteo at Sohiimaiin's speoial request. 
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smooth bed for the stream of ideas.* The G-minor sonata shows 
great progress ; for it is decidedly superior to Its sister, having 
great precision and purity of finrni» even if the idea is not always 
perfected ; as, for example, in the middle part of the Andante. 
The most valuable piece — indeed, the last movement — was not 
composed until the end of 1838, during his temporary abode in 
Vienna; bein<r also worked on three years later, to take the place 
of the original finale, as, on close comparison with the first three 
parts of the son^a, it showed a far more regular use of form. 
The organization and arrangement of the ideas and composition, 
the general formation, the precise intellectual expression, — nil 
fiills into a clear, round shape, just as the composer wills. The 
ground-note of this latter piece is united to the deeply melan^ 
choly expression of the for^;oing movements, impregnated by 
the glow of concealed passion : so that the work, as a whole, 
gives a speaking picture of the ai^itated and excited states of 
feeling ])y which, as will be shown directly, Schmnann was 
filled and swayed durinir 183C-1840. 

The beginning of the year 1836 was important to him in a 
double sense. He first met with a bitter loss in the death of 
bis mother, Feb. 4;t and almost simultaneously with Uiis 
affecting event began a memorable period of his life. 

His relations to Ernestine von Fdcken, at first cherished with 
n^ost devoted love, had gradually cooled. Not only was this 
coolness increased by the separation of the parties interested, 
when Ernestine left Leipsic, September, 1834, but reasons 
which cannot here be given rendered his withdrawal desirable. 
Therefore this connection was dissolved in January, 1836, by an 
amicable agreement. { He soon formed another passion, which 
lasted until his death. This was heartfelt love for Clara 

* The new edition of thU eonata, published tevend years eloeeyOnlj 
differs from the first In the Gorreetion of a few errors and in the title; which 

names Schumann as author instead of " Florestan and Euaeblus. " 

t Accordlug to the register of deaths in St. Katherine's Church, Zwickr 
an. 

X This ia pruved by a letter from Schutuann, which I have, but cannot 

gvole. 
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Wieck, afterwards hia wiie, who had just attained to /ears of 
womanhood. 

This turn of fate was also the b^inoing of a long struggle 
fi>rthe possession of his beloyed, — a struggle calenlated to stir 
the inmost depths of his nature, and to produce intense agony ; 
but, as the storm-lashed, foaiuing, roaring sea tosses up from 
its depths woudi rful treasures, so did the wild waves of 
contest brin^ id light rare pearls and jewels of art. In this 
import, he writes Sept. 5, lS3i), to II. Dorn : * *^ Truly, 
fix>m the contests Clira cost me^ much music has been caused ». 
and conceived. The concerto^ the sonatas, Davidsbiindler 
dances, Kieisleriana, and novelettes owed their origin almost 
wholly to them.*' 

A peculiar combination of circumstances soon removed him 
to a distance from the object of his h)ve and ardor ; lor, from pe- 
culiar reasous, he did not visit Wieek's house for a long time : 
indeed, he could not believe thathis passion was returned. And 
it is indubitable, that his relations with his future wife, at first 
constrained, were now for some tame interrupted. ^My stars 
are strangely unpropitious,'* he writes on the 2d of March 
to his sister-in-law Theresa ; and again, April 1, 183G,| We will 
talk of Wieck and Clara when we meet. I am in a critical situa- 
tion, and lack the peace and clear sight ri (|iiisite to recover 
Irom it ; yet I am so situated, tliat either we must never speak 
again, or she must bo all my own. " Added to this, Clara Wieek 
and her &ther made a concert-tour, which rendered their meet- 
ing even more difficult than before. But love, we know, is 
ingenious; so Schumann devised a plan forbearing from his 
chosen one through a third party, which gave him great comfort. 
It is explained in the following letter to Aug. Kahlerl ; X which 
leaves us at a loss tu kimw how f;ir its contents aUauId be 
tributed tu the play of imagination ; — 

• Bee Ictterw for 1833-52, No. 31. 

t Qea letters for 1833-62. Noa. 9 and 11. 

I HewMthenanuslctaot of Tb» liCe^tJ^Qfu^ BmMm 
'lbrl883-S2,No.7. 
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Lbipsic, March 1, 1886. 

Most honorrd Sir,— I haye nothing moBical for yon to decipher 
to-day, bat lay before you (to come directly to the point) my heart's 
urgent prayer, that, if yon wUl not spend a few moments of your life in 
carrying a message between two parted souls, you will at least not be- 
tray thein. Your word on it iu advance ! 

Clara Wieck loves nnd is loved. You might easily discover it by her 
gentle, almost heavenly look and mien. Pardon me if I omit, for the 
present, her lover's name. The happy pair met, saw, «ipokc, and became 
engaged without her fithcr's knowlcdfje. He \v\<^ discovered it, would 
cut it down, forbids all intercourse on pain of death; * but they have 
braved him a thousand times. The worst of it is, that ho has taken her 
on a journey. The last news came from Dresden. I do not know cer- 
tainly, but think, and am almost sure, that thoy will sjH'iiil a short riiue 
in Breslan. Wieck will of course vinit vuu, and invite you to come and 
hear Clara play. Now coiiie-4 my most heartfelt prayer, that you will 
let mo know all you can learn, directly or indirectly, concerning Clara, — 
her feelings and her life, — and that you will guard what I coutido to you 
as my most precious secret, as such, and not mcution this letter to the 
old man, to Clara, nor indeed to any one. 

If WiectL speaks of me, it may not be in the most flattering way ; but 
don't let that disconcert yon. You can tell htm that Vm a man of honor, 
but a rettlepate. ... 

Now mark, it will be an easy thing for you to get into dam's good 
graces and confidence, since she has heard of yon before now from me 
(for I told my love every thing), and tiiat I corresponded with you. She 
will be glad to see yon on this account. 

Your hand, my unknown friend, of whose generosity I luiTe so high 
an opinion that it can never l>e altered. Write soon. 

A hearty a life, depend upon it, — ay, my own; for *tis for myself I 
have prayed. 

Schumann*s "critical situation," which he mentioned to his 
sister-in-law, lasteil till 1837, as is indubitably provi'd by re- 
marks in other letters. ** Clara loves me sm warmly as ever ; but 

* We n}\\»f rtnt foriff^t ih^i the poet in Sf'hnmann pprnks hvro. in all 
imnuMliately preco(ling this piifsasre, which relutoa U) remnte fancies. No 
acknowledged cngagomont cai»tud at this time between Bchumauu uud 
Olam* His desir« for one is another affair. PecuUar cooelderationa prevent 
inoM details. 

4al 
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I am completely resigned,** he writes to Zwickau ; and f;irther 
on : " In the mortal anguish winch often ncizes me, I have no 
one but you : you seem U> hold and protect me in your arms." * 
. Meanwhile he relieved his oppressed heart by two composi- 
tions, rich in compass, and in many respects valuable. One 
of tJiem was ^ The Concerto for piano anly^** mentioned before ; 
the other was The Fantasie in C-major for the piano, Op. 1 7" 
Aecording to Schumann's list, the latter work was specially 
caused by the summons issued from Bonn, Dec. 17, 1835, to the 
memorial festival in honor of Beethoven, a statue of whom was 
erected there in Auijust, 1845. When he wrote this tone-piece, 
he meant to contribute the profits to the fund for the monument 
to the great master. Upon the titiepage was to be the word 
Obolus ; ** and the separate movements were to be called. 
Ruins," « Triumphal Areh," and « The Starry Crown," whose 
symbolic meaning is clear to alL He afterwards gave up the 
idea of publishing tins composition for the above purpose, as well 
as these titles. He placed as a motto upon the first page this 
strophe from Fr. Schlegel, — 

" Through every tone there sonndeth, 
Drawn through earth*^ gay dreams, 
A j^GDtle note that's heard alone 
Of him who Usteoa from a£ur." 

and dedicated it to Franz Liszt. 

No more suitable name could be found for this composition 
than " Fantasie." All three movements, if we do not think of 
their effect, at the first glance, have some resemblance to the 
sonata ; but, on close examination, we find that the free mingling 
of diverse musical forms is but the characteristic force of fan- 
tasy. Thus the first section of the first movement unmis- 
takably bears the character of a sonata in the motif developed, 
which runs up to nineteen nit^asures : then follows the middle 
movement in lyric form, which is interrupted but unce by the 
passing vision of the leading idea, and the first section then 
goes on to the close, with some modification. 

* glcti lellers for 1833-52, Nuu. lu and 16. 
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The second movement, in general cbaracter a march, belongs 

in a great degree t(; the rondo : but this is also interrupted 
after the first section by a twofold lyric })arenthcsis, which 
then goes on, iiruj>ping up and nuni^ling with the staccato 
borrowed irom the chief motii^ and ilnally returas to the first 
theme. 

The third and last piece belongs entirely to the lyric form. 
There are two leading themes in C and A flat, which finally 
mingle curiously and close. 

The whole work, as far as the contents go, contributes nothing 
important to Schumann's works during the first productive 
jieriod extending to 1840. The motifs aro ])i^( uliar. iitieom- 
monly int4.*nse, and also of significant melodic charm ; indeed, 
more like Beethoven than like Haydn or Mozart. There is 
something Titanic in them, which, rushing along on the wings 
of flaming fancy, would have exercised a fascinating power, if 
the conception of the whole, correspond! i^g to the grand and 
deep design, had been more perfect and plastic. The obstacles 
op])oscd in this work to the How of sympathy are chiefly pro- 
duced by that peculiar, rhythniie, figurative style, wluch does 
not form a complete breai^h until later, and which here, as 
in earlier works, sometimes elevates the measure into a beautiful 
movement The last part only forms an exception to this, more 
nearly approaching the requisitions of an adequate conception ; 
although it is in&rior to the two former movements in grandeur 
and power of primitive thought. 

The second composition, first published as Concert sans 
Orchestre " (Op. 14), was originally conceived as a sonata, and 
tlierefbre was so called. The music publisher, Tob, Haslinger, 
however, insisted upon the thoroughly inappropriate name, 

Concerto without orchestra; " and Schumann yielded to this 
whim, but felt obliged to omit an entire Scherzo^ that the form 
might in some degree conform to the title.* 

* Moteheles^ oploion of thla piece (wblch was dedicated to him), aa 
expressed In n letter to Sdiuniaiiii, la moat tntereatlng.— See JTeua Zeita, /. 
Almik, vol. vi. p. 65. 
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With the second edit inn, in 1S.3;3. the orijijinal shape and 
title were resumed. The other alterations which he made in 
the new edition (Schubert, ILunburg) are principally in the 
first part. Besides many changes in the harmony and rhythm, 
we notice the repetition of the measure 22-25, page 12 (an 
octave low^), which in the first edition (page 11) only occurs 
once. The third moyement (Andante) is almost untouched : 
and the finale, with the exception of the time being instejid 
of |, lias undergone but few changes, and those are mainly 
at the close. 

The whole composition is in that enlarged sonata shape de- 
rived from Beethoven* In mental expression, it is closely 
connected with the sonatas Op. 11 and 22, only this is much 
broader and nobler. It begins with an Allegro deeply emo- 
tional, passionate* Powerfhl soul-states are mirrored in it, and 
speak now in wild agitation, now in sadness. The second part, 
which approaches the minuet in style, is calmer, and more 
moderate than the first, forming a genuine contrast to it. 
Next come variations on an Andantino by Clara Wieck, mild 
and dreamy in expression, which enhance the efleijt of the 
first movement; while the finale Prestissimo possibile again 
takes up and pursues the thoroughly emotional, heaven-* 
storming character of the first movement, with this difference 
only, there was no room for a second and peaceful element in 
it: it hurries ou in an incessant storm, as if desperate to 
meet the end. Tims it oflers no re8tin[;-point : the enjoyer, 
without beinii able to recover his senses, is torn awav : and at 
last the sensation involuntarily swells into a sea oi^ tone, whose 
waves perpetually break and overwhelm him. 

The tedinical form of this sonata afibrds various points of 
comparison with Hie Fantasie in C, Op. 17,'' just mentioned : 
therefore a repetition of our criticism seems unnecessary. 

Besides the two works just mentioned, he also conceived in 
1836 a sonata in F-miiior (according to the list the fourth), 
which was ap])arently never written (hjwn, and composed 
several little pieces lor the piano \ among them those in Op. 
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124, with the eiLception of I^os. 5 (fantasie dance), and 7 
(country dance). 

The course which Schamann, as a creating mudcian, had 
hitherto pttrsned was followed by comparatively slight 
outward results. This is easUy explicable. Although his 
former compositions in no way lacked deep fervor, true ar- 
tistic eflfbrt, and rich creative ]>o\\ ( r, niiited with poetic purpose, 
they alin i^t :il\v;iv.s want two rcijuitsites ior speedy nnd uui- 
yersal recognition of works of art, — plastic conhuiuination 
and sensual gratification. This is unquestionably the reason 
why these works hare met with so much less appreciation in 
musical circles Uian many of his later efforts. It was hard to 
introduce even the latter to the public. ''The publishers 
won't listen to me,*' he writes to Moscbelot*: and to Born,* 
•*M(>rt'uvcr, you can easily believe, that, it' lim piiblialiers did 
not fear the editor, the ^vo^l^l wtuild know nothinj; of me: 
perhaps it would be better lor the world." Besides this, the 
critics did not take that interest in his compositions which 
they deserved. The Leipsic AUffemeine Mmik aUgche Zeitung 
ignored them entirely for seven years; and he himself with 
few exceptions, always avoided any reference to his labors in 
the Neue Zeksch. f, Musik* «<The Cecilia' is the only 
paper which ever mentions me. ISIy Journal is for others ; and 
, Fink is very careful not to say stu]ad thin^js of me, as he would 
if he spoke of me in public," he writes to Kelerstein.f In but 
two instances did he have the pleasure of sympathizing re- 
views of his works from important sources, — once from-Mos- 
^ cheles, and once from Franz Liszt. % He placed great weight 
upon these criticisms, and in later years considered them ^ the 
best ever written about him." 

We can easily conceive that he sometimes sighed under such 
depressing circumstances, and are not surprised at such a remark 

• See letters for 1833-62, Not. 10 and U. 
t See lettera for 1883^ 52, No. IT. 

t We have stready referred to Moeehelei^opliiloii. lliat of Ltast In the 
' On^etteMUHecOe la given Id Appendix B, 
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as this : ^ I often feel anxious. To stand upon the heights of 
time and vision, to assist others, to struggle to remain independ- 
ent — unless I thought of all my inner and secret relations, I 
should be faint and sick. " Every man has intrinsic need for 

reco<;nition of his efforts; and Schumann, too, although he had 
receivcfl from Providence no trilling dose of self^steem and 
self-consciuusncss, could not dispense with it. "No encoura<j;i'- 
ment, no art. On one of the [)opular desert islands in a silent 
sea, a Mozart or a Raphael would never have been more than 
tillers of the soil/' he writes to Fischhof f and to U. Dom. ^ 1 
should he very much pleased if you would put me into your 
gallery ; for the world knows literally nothing about me. You 
know why. Sometimes one fancies that it*s useless ; but, on the 
whole, I j)ri't'i!r to a^ree with Jean Paul, when hi", says, 'Air and 
aduuration are the only tliiuLTs wliich men can and must inces- 
santly swallow.' " Schumann did indeed rejoice heartily at 
every recognition of his artistic eiforts ; but, as we have said, 
he sought them ih>m a circle of intimate and chosen fellow-art- 
ists rather than from the world in general. In this respect his 
personal intercourse with men like Felix Mendelssohn Biir- 
tholdy, Ferdinand David, Moscheles, Chopin, Stemdale Ben- 
net, Lipinski, Ludwij; Ber<;er, later Franz Liszt, and others, § 
some of whom lived in Leipsie, others of" whom travelled to 
and fro, must have been salutary to liim. We can hardly 
determine how far Mendelssohn, whose aims were very dii- 
ferent, sympathized with him. || However, soon after his ar- 
rival in Leipsie, late in the summer of 183£», Schumann was 
on intimate terms with Mendelssohn, as his expressions 

* See letter* lior 183S-98, No. 16. 
t Bee lettcn for 1888-62, No. 6. 

t St'c letters for lSn3-52, No. 81. 

§ Si'c U-ttors for lS:i:5-r)2, Xofl.lS find 37. 

11 Unfortunately Mrndtlsnohn's rccentlv published letters give no account 
of hin rt lations witii fcschumann and his workn. It Is hardly cri tlible that he 
can never have mentioned the latter in a letter; and It would surely be both 
tntereetlng mid valuable In more tbao one reepect« to learn the oompoeer of 
Bt. Paul's opinion of the anthor of Paradlae and the Perl.*' 
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of admiration for that master prove. He writes, **Mendcl»- 
sbhn is a man to whom I look up as to some lolty moan- 
tain« He is a tme divinity ; and no day passes in which 
he does not utter at least two ideas worthy to be graven 
on gold."* 

One more eircumstanec must be considered here, which per- 
haps in mim degree contributed to divert the attention of 
the musical public from Schumann's creative talents, — his 
literary powers as displayed in his Journal. These were 
indeed suflkienUy attractive to east the composer into tlio 
shade. His editorial duties also rendered it impossible for 
him to devote himself and his energies entirely to mnsic; 
for Carl Banck, who had I'urincrly been a pillar of support 
to him in his literarj' labors, was prevented from assisting 
liim further, by iiis removal from Leipsic in the summer of 
183G. Schumann's intimate friends did not fail him in this 
disaster; and Keferstein advised liim, in a letter, to give the 
Journal np» and consecrate liimself exclusively to music. To 
this he replied, ^ To give up the Journal would be to with- 
draw the support which every artist should have, which 
should come to him easily and spontaneously. I really can- 
not think of large compositions now ; so may there be at least 
fciome small ones." He afterwards altered his opinion, as we 
shall soon see. For the present, however, he went on as be- 
fore ; and, during the next year, only trifling compositions for 
the piano were written, as his list shows. The Fantasies^ Op. 
12, in two parts, and the **Davidsbiindler" dances, occurred 
in 1837. 

The Fantasies f are among the best known of Schumann's 
works : with them he enters upon a new department of com- 
position, which he himself discovered, as Mendelssohn did, in 
The Song without Words,'' and which wiis afterwards at- 
tempted by other composers with more or less success. Thus 

♦ gp*« lottfTs fir IR.-n- 5!>, No. 11. 

t The St ! 11,' without an End " is also to be ranked with llieuf. — atlcturt 
it was compoiiud iu the same year, as the date affixed to it prove*. 
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tbese tone-images were not onlj of importance in his develop- 
ment, bat also in that of most of the present school of piano- 
ibrte mttsie. It lies in the nature of things, that no one else treat- 
ed the fantasie in so peculiar a style, exactly hitting the accent 
of the faricifal, since a copy can never equal an original. 

The Fantasies, belonging entirely to the lyric realm, proffer 
us *^ strength and tenderness," in agreeable contrast. The 
single numbers enchant by their specific musical qualities as 
mnch as by their soul-0tirring and suggestive images. Schu- 
mann tried to indicate the latter more closely by words. The 
titles arose in the same way, as also in ''The Carnival.*' They 
met with much opposition ; but, when we consider that they 
were added after the completion of the pieces, and only give 
poetic liints for their comprehension, they can neither disturb 
us, nor seem uiyustifiable. It is quite another thing if the 
composer labors for a certain object ; and even this dangerous 
kind of composition has been occasionally essayed with success 
by some masters of the past. A master may dare any thing : 
he is perfectly aware of what he is doing, and will not engage 
in problems unprofitable to his imagination, or absolutely ob- 
jectionable fn)m an artistic point of view. Schumann himself 
speaks of the aliowableness of such titles as the Fantasies bear 
as follows : — 

Many consider too carefully the difficult question of how 
far instrumental munc should enter into the representation of 
thoughts and events. It is certainly an error to think that a 
composer should take up pen and paper on purpose to express, 

depict, or paint this thing or that ; yet we must not rate acci- 
dental impressions and external influences too lightly. An idea 
often works unconsciously with the musical fancy, or the eye 
with the ear ; and this ever-active organ, amid other sounds 
and tones, holds fast to certain outlines, which may be con- 
densed and perfected with the advancing music into distinct 
figures.^ Now, the more elements there are congenial to music, 
and containing images or ideas begotten by sound, the more 
poetic and plastic the composition will be ; and, the more fanci* 
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fill or acute the musician *s conceptions are, the more praised 
and performed his works will be. Why could not the thought 
of immortality occur to Beethoven in the midst of his fancies ? 

Why might not the memory of some great departed hero inspire 
his labor? Why not the recollection of a blessed past some one 
else ? Or ghall we be ungrateful to Shakspeare, for exciting in 
a youn":; tone-j)oot's l>rrast his most valuablr work? ungrateful 
to Nature, and deny that we have borrowed from its beauty 
and sublimity for our own creations? Italy, the Alps, the 
image of the sea, spring twilight, — has music told us nought 
of these ? ** Further on, It is indeed poetic to designate the 
leading thought by something akin to it." And finally, The 
main point still is, whether the music is any thin']^ in itself 
without words and iiiuhliauons, and especially whetlier a spirit 
dwells within it." 

The music was the most essential and important part to 
him, while the concrete ideas added to it were merely hints at 
the spirit which inspired him in working. The Fantasies, there- 
ibre, bear most commonplace titles, such as, *'The Flight," 
'^ETening/' Caprices" (which no one could take seriously), 
« At Night," « TanglLd Dreams," and « The End of the Song/* 
In the "Wherefore" and the "Fable " especially, the limits of 
the allowable wt',ro rudely c^razcd. 

Alter pcru>ing the foregoing lines, we shall not be surprised 
to find some singularities iu the Fantasies, which are contrary 
to impartial musical taste; such, for example, as the fourth 
measure in the middle movement (B-flat major) of "The 
Flight," some harmonic series in the middle movement of 
The Tangled Dreams," &c. They are to be considered as the 
natural result of too tardy study, and are comparable to some 
wild shoot grafted on tlie stiun of a lusty fruit-tree, which 
grows and improves all the spring until ilie bark is thick and 
hard j aor can we deny, that there is great general progress 
in command of technique, in comparison with his earlier works. 
Tlie Fantasies form a luminous point amid the compositions of 
the first ten years* 
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The same importance cannot be attached to " The Davids- 
bundler dances/' They bear the same relation to the Fanta- 
sies as clever sketches do to finished genre pictures. Their 
musical marrow is less; the leading idea is bnt seldom per- 
fected, to say nothing of perfect motifs* As in the writings 
of the DavidRbiindler, every thing is attributed to Florestan, 
Eusebius, or Raro, so the autliorship of these eighteen pieces* 
is adjiidjxed either to Florestan or Eusebius or to both (.it tlie 
end of every movement we find either the letter E or F, and 
Fometimes both) ; it is a formal thinking-ont and writing down 
of bis own heart-life. In fine» the Davidsbiindler dances are a 
feebler echo of the sonata in F-sharp minor (Op. 11). While 
in that there was at least an attempt to raise the world of ideas 
with which he was filled into a higher artistic form, here a 
succession of isolated ima;^es are set down. The luliowing 
titles make a singular and very Davidsbiindler-like impres- 
sion : " Something Hippish," f Very lively and self-suffi- 
cient/* " Here Florestan ceased, and his lips quivered sore," 
Eusebius said too much about tliis ; but his eyes were full of 
joy." He seems to have conceived a dislike to these genial 
trifles; for, in the new edition, published during his lifetime, 
they are omitted. Ay, even the motto on the titlepage of the 
first edition, — 

•< la each an<l every age 
Are knit togelber weal and woe : 
Be tboa 'mid pleaaore ever sago, 
And always be prepared for woe,^ — 

which indicates the mental eondition in which the Davids- 
biindler dances were written, is suppressed. The new edition 
likewise differs from the old one only in the alteration of some 
single notes. 

Meanwhile Schumann was brought, during 1837, much nearer 
to the realization of his heart's desires. ^ I am quiet, indus- 
trious, happy," he says in a letter to his sister-in-law, dated 

* The titlepage of the new edition enroneonaly aCatea them to l»e ilzteen. 
t " HlppiBli meana aomelhlng atout and atrong. 
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Aug. 31, 1837, Nothing but the consent of Clara's father was 
now needed to seal the union of souls. In a letter written about 
the middle of September of the same year^ he sued for the 
hand of his betrothed. Friedrich Wieck, however, did not see 
fit to consent; and the motives which caused his scruples seem 
to have been approved of by Schumann ; for be writes to hb 
sister-in-law Theresa, Dec. 15, 1837, "The old man wOn't let 
Clara leave him ye.i ; hi;*s too li iid of her. And he is really 
in the ri«rlit; for he thinks we oiiiiit to earn nifire money first, 
so that we may live comfortably." He therefore took up the 
plan, entertained in 1836,* of removing to Vienna, where he* 
hoped to find more fruitful sources of profit. This idea was 
rendered difficult, and finallj imposnble^ by the abandonment 
of the Journal which was then contemplated* Very grad- 
ually and cautiously, as beseemed his reserved nature, he im- 
parted his ])urpose to Fischhof, whom he chose for his confidcUit 
on this occasion. Tlianks for your information in rcji^iird to 
the Vienna cliques : such meanness in so large a city was new 
to me* My money still holds out : it would be hard to puzzle 
me or pot mo out of countenance. But I should like to see 
that city once. Perhaps this summer. Shall you remain in 
Vienna?'* he writes to lum April 3, 1838. When Fischhof 
replied, inviting him to his house, he answered, f " Am I really 
so seriously invited to visit you for Vienna's sake ? It cau't 
be done so liastily, and will cost mc much labor before and 
after ; but perhaps the ijods will grant it. I need to travel. 
For eight years Tve been a fixture." And again, in a letter 
dated May 8» t Of much else which will perhaps interest you, 
and is very important at present, soon." 

At iasty after a long intervali he comes to the point, and 
writes,— 

Legpsio, Aug. 6, 1888. 

Mt dbab FniZKD, — I received your kind letter jnst as I was sitting 
down to write to yon upon matters of the utmost importance to me, in 

♦ 8ee letters for 183^-52, No. 11. 
t 6ee letU»r8 for 1833-62, No. 25. 

I Bee tetters ibrl«»Hi2, No. ». 
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which I need the advice of sack a (Hend u I have found yoa to he. 
/ Don't be frightened, if, in two months fitwn now, somebody knocks at 
^ your door, — ray j^host, my very solf; stil! more, if he tells you that he 
slr.ill probably settle in Vienna next yetir txm\ forever. I tell you all this 
in the stkiotest confidence, and with the request that you will not 
breathe it to any one (from Leipsic especially). The motives which 
bring mo to Vienna are of a triendly nature: certain circumstances ren- 
der it necessary for me to fix niy resiidouce in a lari^cr city than Lcip^ic* 
ril tell you more, which I may not trust to paper. Jl u cirtain that T 
intLnl be in Vienna by the middle of October at hittst. And the Journal? 
You will suy, "Of course you won't give that up." During the three 
months from October till January, Oswald Lorcuz* will take charge 
of it; and tnm that time forth it will be published io Viemia: and there 
I need your helping hand.* Of coarse permission to publish most ba 
gnmted, which it is the office of Ooant Sedlny tzky to concede. I am 
almost snre that no objections will be raised; since it is a pnrdy art- 
• paper, which has been sold In the Anstrian States ever since its appear- 
ance. Still I know the circumspection of your officials and their tedious 
pace in such matters, by liearsay: so that I am already at work; that is, 
I should like to prueent my petitkm for pefmission to publish my Jour* 
nal in Vienna as soon as possible, so that the first number of the next 
volume may l>e sent thence by the middle of December* Being entirely 
ignorant of the rules and forms by which such a petition slioald be 
shaped, I beg you graciously to assist a poor musician, who.never before 
had any thing to do with offioiaU and censors. / skaU mver/i/rgi tm^f 
iking you may do for me iww. 

Therefore I pray you to learn from some lawyer in what form and to 
what address such a petition should bo composed and despatched. Per- 
haps you can have one drawn up for rae from the outline^ written on the 
other side, and then send it to mo, that T may liave it C4i])ic' 1 neatly, and 
perhaps have it forwarded to Couut bodiuytzky through our ambassador, 
Prince SchOnburg. 

Do you know whether the authorities will require an account of my 
early life, my circumstances (in the best of Order), &c., and whether it 
should be forwarded with the petition? 

Lastly, whom would yon propose as JokU publisher with Friese? f 
We have ahready applied to Uaslingsrand Diabelli, but have not received 
a &vorable answer. I should much prefer a bookseller, that I mi|^ 
have nothing to fear from the publisher's eventual encroadhmants. 

* An assistant of the Journal, then living in Leipslo. 
t Then publisher of the Journal In I^ipde, 
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Fridse is still publiBher (I am owner); the change Is agreeable to him, 
inasmuch as he can only profit by it Friese's name and tbatof aome 

Viennese firm would be on the titlepage. 

I should have to take a fresh sheet of paper, did T fittempt to tell you 
what hi2:h hopes I h;n-p for the future, for the growth and increa<icd In- 
fluence of the .Tounial, and for intercnuT-«e between North and South. 
You are the only frien<l I have in Vienna whom I have learned to con- 
sider to be a'^ skilful as otkxI and motlest. Have you V)een disappointed 
ill inc? Will you remain favorably disposed t<)ward'4 meV Do you not 
hope fur much froni the future which shall not deludo us? 

Thus 1 clo.se, more agitated than ever, and with a most t:^ateful heart. 
Assist me : the hnjjpiness of my life depend:* upon it. i um no longer 
alone. All ihia is for your eye only. 

To-day is the 5tb: on the 11th my letter will be in your hands; by 
the 19th foa may be ready; and on the S41]i I may expect an an- 
awer. I aliall await it anzionaly. Yoars, 

SCHOMAHX* 

PeiUitm, to be drawn oat with the raqoiaite legal fonnalities* 

The undersigned, a Saxon by birtli, living in Leipsic, musician, editor 
and owner of the Neue ZeittefaiJifUr Mumk^ desires to change his resi* 
dence firom Leipsic to Vienna, on account of his love for music as well as 
of his business relations. The Journal, which has never touched upon 
any save musical subjects, has been licensed and widely read by the 
highest officials in the monarchy ever since its establishment (1884). He 
now seeks permission to publish it in Vienna fnsak the 1st of Januaiy, 
1889, or fh>m the tenth volume. He is ready to produce all the necessary 
twtimony to his former circumstances. Business prevents him from 
visiting Vienna until the middle of October; he therefore presents his 
petition in writing, and begs it may be favorably considered. 

All this with due respect* 

*'I can write music better than petitions, eli V Once nK»re let mo thank 
you for your kind letter. I should like the diary to be continued. I 
have re<'eived all your letters punctually. I he accounts of Liszt <irew 
musty; and, when I first received tlicm, I hutl no room for tlieui. What 
\% \\w p< dice mmimh f As (or the Hon;;s, you iuu:-.t niakc nllowanco for 
us: we always have at Icitst ninety on hand tu be reviewed, no matter 
how many Lorenz finishes off. We shall soon meet. 1 smoke a gixjat 
many cigars, and look quite rosy, llow much does a decent lodging cost per 
year, if possible, up one flight? From a hundred to two hundred 
thalers? Please help a stranger 1 Adieu.'* 
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Soon after receiving an answer to this letter, he wrote a 
second in regard to his removal to Vienna. 

LeipsiCi Aug. 25, 1888. 

Uany thanks for yonr pleasant tetter, which helped me ever so maoh : 
to be sure, there are moontains still between yon and Vienna and myself; 
tmt I mnst cross them. 

" with motives piiro, an<l mind thal^ii gay 
Muu travcid i^uickly ou hia way," 

says GoeQie. Only remain fiilthftil and friendly to me. 

My departure from here depends only npon my letters of recommenda- 
tion from Prince Schonburg to Metternich and Sedlnytxky, without which 
it would be foolish to undertake the journey. If I obtain them, I shall 
leave here the 22d of September; bnt Vm afraid that, ta $pUe of the 
rtcommendatioti, tlie Journal won*t appear in Vienna by the 1st of Jan* 
naiy. I should be very sony ; partly on account of losing time, which I 
mnst be upariog of; partly on account of the Journey back, for 1 should 
biive to pass several months more in Leipsic, since it would be imposri- 
blo for the Journal to dispense with my presence until June, 1839. 
There is some hope that I may be ready by January; but if, now that 
you have reconsidered the matter, yon have «/ron,7 (hubfs as to whether 
I can carry my point by the end of this year, write to me at onco, and I 
will remain hero till March. Hcmomber, too, that the Journal printed 
in Vienna the 1st of Deceruber must be sent otf by tlio middle of that 
month. There also remain tlio Octoi)er nud NovemlHT numbers to bo 
attended to. Will it be possible to arrange with the censor in eight 
weeks ? 

1 followed your friendly advice in rei^anl to recommendations from the 
authorities here at once. I obtained the usual jK)lice testimonial*^, aiid a 
special recommendation from tho magistrate. The Austrian consul, who 
will soon licar frum Vienna that I propose to come there, is an intim ilc 
(musical) friend of Mendelssohn, who promises to introduce mo to him 
in a few days. I should prefer to bring ready money rather than letters 
of credit. Wouldn't a thousand tlmlers be enough ? If not, I can bring 
securities from the magistrate for a larger sum. Proy wHU aie ttbtrnt 
U. 

I accept your invitation to visit you with hearty thanks, provided I 
come ofoiMi. It is possiUe that my publisher, Frieee (a very pleasant, 
modest man), may come with me, to set things to rights at once. I 
oonldn*t very well leave him, nor could I eipect yon to harbor faKth. 
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But if yon think it woukl be n«e!e^3 for Friese to come (if the Journal 
Cfinnot bo published by January, lb39), write me your honest opmioii. 
Of course, I should like to have Friese do every thing himself, aided by 
an assistant thrc, since I know liuthincr about it. I thought of . . . the 
other day; ]>< ilia|is he might be made sole publisher in time. Has he 
means V Do you know him, or Artaria? 

Lowy is coming here soon, lie is said to be a clever feliow. Write 
and tell mc about him. lie talks of establishing a musical paper in 
Vienna himself, and declares he will invite me there for that purpoM. 
Partnerships generally fail. Nevertheless, I sIiaII liBton to his Advioe 
gratefully. Yoa wttl be pleased with my paper in Vieniia. I shall treat 
more en girot of looal matters (In letters, &G.). Bat mora of this when 
we meet. 

Now, my dear fHend, write to me agiin beforo the 8th of September 
if you oao ; and yoa shall then know all partlcoUurs, ~my decision, the 
plan for my departoie, and what 'progress Fve made. What yoa now 
do for me is not for my temporary gratj^cation, bat for my llfo-long 
happiness. Ton write of mysterioos hints; bat, when we meet, all shall 
be made clear. Trust in my aflfoction. 

When does Thalberg leave Vienna? I agree entirely with j^ooradvioo 
in regard to the ittcogmiOf if it is in any way possible. 

Becker writes me, with regards to you, to say that he has just sent a 
copy of the Bach music to Mr. Fuchs, who will deliver it to you. The 
organ-records have long been attended to by . . . [illegible] and others. 
I will bring the missinp^ numbers of the Journal with me. Send the 
enclosed letter to Besque * at once. Bennett ^vil! prf>!>fibly come in De- 
cember : ho is to lake the room which 1 leave at Michaelmas. You would 
be charmed with him. 

One thing more. How \u-^h up do you live? I always suffer from 
dizziness and nausea in high places, and can never remain long in the 
top story of a house, f 

Besque knows my plan. Perhaps he could take occasion to speak to 
Count Sedlnytxky of me aud my purpose. Say a word to him on the 
subject ; ask him to do so. 

After all your khidnees to me, my dear friend, I may well believe that 
yon will keep all this a profoond secret, especially the mysterioos hfaits. 

Gratafhlly and lovingly yours, 

& 

* Besque von FUttttngen, an ollloilalof high rank InYismia, known as a * 
■0Df.wflter, nnder the name of J. Hbven. 
t Ooftpars page 711. 
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Ftar, — Will Sedlnytzky be in Vienna in October? 
Pmier^ —I Inve no time to write to Beeqae to-day, lo PO tot this 
goastt Ui. 

00 yoa reaUy think tliat HMlinger will give up publiahing tlitt Joor- 
niU? 

Towards the end of September, Schimuum started for Vi- 
enna, spending a couple of days on tbe way in Fhigue. The 

two followini? letters to his relatives in Zwickau f^ive valuable 
accouut^ of his life there for several monthsi as well as of his 
hopes, plans, and wishes : * 

Vienna, Oct. 10, 1838. 

My dear Ones, — i am not now calm enough to tell you all that has 
happened to me since our parting. Two days after niy tirrival here, I 
was horrified by such dreadful new8 from Leipsic that I could think of 
nothing else.f • . • So m v phms htive as yet progressed but little. The 
city iu so large that one uoeds double time for every thlug. I have been 
everywhere received with great kindness, even by the minister of police, 
who gave me an audience day before yesterday. He eaid that there was 
no objection to my living here, and that I might set to worlt as soon as 
an Austrian publialier could be fonnd. If I could not find one, 1 mlg^t 
meet with great difficulties, being a fofeigner, ftc I must tiy the first 
course at once, and then visit bim again. I shall apply to Haslinger, — 
shall go to him to-day or to*morrow. Yon would hardly believe how 
many petty factions and coteries there are heret to get a firm foothold, 
one must have a great deal of the snake about him, which I don't think 
I have. 

Be of good cheer ! One chief hope is in Fr. von Cibbini: aU depends cm 
her! Clara has written her a splendid letter, confiding every tiling to 
her; but she does not return till the 24th. 

1 have made all my most important visits. Thalberg is in the country. 

Seyfried waa very cordial and khid. If all goes well, I shall live with 
Mr. von Besque and the Cavalcabo,J both of whom you kii'>w from the 
Jounia!. I dined with Besque day before yesterday. 1 never imagined 
such delicious cooking. At the Cavalcabo^s I met Archbishop Pyrkner, 

* See Neiu Zeitschr, /. MuHfcy vol. zU. p. 84, fur his life ia Vlenoa. 
t This news was in r^sard to Ills love aflUra, 

X Jolia von Webensb, n^e BmoqI Oavaloabo, a hUly who lived In Vtanna 
and had won soiao tene by diflbrent piano and vooal oompoaltloDs. She waa 
a pa^l of Kosarfto son. 

8 
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the celebrated poet: he has a bright, expressive countenance, and in- 
Bpim respect. My meet intimate companions are Flsohhof and young 
Uoeart. How mocli I sbould like to write you of other fkionds, and 
of all r^e woa and done! But to tell you a secret, I shouldoH like to 
live here loog and ahne: serioos men and Saxooe are seldom wanted or 
miderBtood here. But the fine enrroandinge make amends for that. Yes* 
terday I went to the chnrehyard where Beethoven and Schubert- lie 
bnried. Think what I found on Beethoven's tombstone, — and a 
steel one toa It was a gpod omen : I shallfceserve it as sacred. 

The Kurrers were very kind to me, as were all the inhabitants of 
Pmgae. You would be astonished, Theresa, if you could sec the old city 
of Prague ; it is far more remarkable externally than Vienna; but Vienna 
uienHmes livelier. I found a room in the city with vcr^' little trouble, 
mark me well, No. 679 Scbon Latemen<»nsRe, on the first floor; and it 
only costs twenty-two gulden per month. Every thing is frightfully 
dear for ii stmngor who doesn't know the ways, — at least, three times as 
dear as in Luipsic; but, when T get accnstomed to living here, I can do 
verv' nicely with the same sum us in Leipsic. The cooking is superb. 
Hasiinger sent nio some cigars of the nicest description, which are a 
great co!nt>)rt to me. 

I am pining tor nuw.s of you and Clara. Of course I've had no time to 
find a confidant yet, so I keep every thing to myself. 1 should be 
ill, ha<i I not so much to think of. The splendid opcnx here affords me 
the greatest pleasure, especially the orchestra and chorus. We iu Leip- 
sic could have no idea of it. The ballet, too, would amuse you. I have 
not yet been to tlie German Theatre, acknowledged to be the best In 
Europe, nor to the little Vandeiille Tlieatre. Perhaps you don't know 
^t 1 paid a visit to Serre in Maxen.* / eamot detcribe the life there. 
All is overflowtog with mirth and money ; every one does jnst as be likes. 
I oonld not bear to leave. There Is fdways a certain danger in such 
pleasant, merely sensual life. A Mrs. Von Beige« whom Clara colls her 
mamma, ~^ a strong, handsome, healthy woman of thbty, — pleased me 
much, as did also Mrs. M^jor f henelf, who is bubbling over with good 
hnmor. 

Clara is idolized here: wherever I go they tell me so, and speak in the 
roost affectionate terms of her. But it would be hard to find a more 
encouraging audience: they are rather too enthusiastic. In the theatres 
you hear more applause tliau mnsic. That is very delightfhl; but some- 
timea l*m quite annoyed by iU 

A manor near Dn sdoa, where Schumann afterwards epeot some time, 
when living in Dresden. 

t Mrs. Major Serre, the owner of ICazen. 
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Our affairs will be settled by next week. If I cannot remain here, my 
firm purpose is to go to Paris or London.* I will not return to Leipsio; 
bat I will be discreet : don't fear that I will act too hastily. As soon 
as matters are decided, I will write. Answer soon. 

With love aad looging I embrace you. Yours, 

B. 

Schumann to ujs Sister-in-law Theresa. 

VamiA, Deo. 18, 18S8, Wednesday. 

My TBSBsaAy — I should like to write yon whole pagos and books, bnt 
oao*t find time. To-day you will only get a Christmas greethig. You 
will oelebnte it as I shall,— your head buried hi your hands, ^hiw^fng 
of the past I shall be at your house witfamy Clara in thought; shall see 
yon deck a tree. Ah 1 the happy time will yet oome wbea we three 
shall give each other Christmas gifts; perhaps 'twill be sooner than we 
think. It seems like a dream to me, that yousbould be in Leipsic ; I can 
imagine just how you feel sometimes. Clara has been in Dresden : she 
i« prieved to be unab'c tn frive you longer answers. Forgive her. You 
know she al! love, attachment, and gratiturlip. S!ie makp? me very 
hLipiiy in this inatter-of-fact Vienna lite. lielii've nie, 'i'hcresa, if it 
depended upon ino only, I woTild return to Leipsic to-morrow. Leipnic 
is not so small a place m I thought. They prate and gossip here as much 
as in Zwickau./ I must be particularly careful, being a weii-kuown 
poblic character. I am also doubtful whether the famous Viennese good 
nature is any thing more than an empty, smiling face. For myself, V vq 
had no bad experiences; but I olleu lioar wonders from and ol olher 
people. In vain do I look for musicians; that is, musicians who not only 
can play passably well upon one or two instmments, bat who are culti* " 
▼ated men, and understand Shakspeare and Jean Paul. Well, the step 
is taken ; and it had to be taken. The Joomal will plainly lose ground if 
I have to publish it hev^ Pm very soiry. But, if I can only get my wiib, 
I shall forget all the trouble and sleepless nights she has oost me. I oonld 
tell you muoh about my fine aequaiotanoe,— of the empiess, whom Tve 
seen and fiUlen in h>Te with (she is a true Spaniard); of die Buig Theatre, 
whieh is re&lly remarkable; of Tbalberg, with whom Vm on Teiy good 
terms ; of my Joomal, whieh is not yet licensed : so jt must be published 
in Leipsic for six months more ; and that I often feel very well, bnt much 
oftener melanoboly enough to shoot myself; and that the Novello t bride 

* Til is tiagtiiy formed plan for vieitiag Paris was never again laenUooedj 
but it bIkiwh that he was inclined to do his utmost to attain hla end. 
t The fmuous £ngli0h songstress, Clara Novello. 
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is with o;ic of my dearest friends, which is exceedingly pleasant for me. I 
might relate all this at full lenje^h. Rut I <\ovCt know how the days fly here: 
I've been here three months u>-day; and the post-time, four o'clock, is al- 
ways just at hand. Now for the most important thing. Clara goes the Ist 
of January to Paris, and probably to Loodoii later. We shall then be 
hr apart. Stfmetim«8 I feel as if I could not bear It But you know 
the leaaon: she wants to make money, of which we are indeed in need. 
Hay the good God guard her, the good, fcuU^ffd giri! Perhaps I shall 
spend a month In Salzbnrg this spring: perhaps I shall come to Leipsic, 
too, if it is necessary (on acoonnt of the Journal), which I must talk over 
with Qerold and Friese. We shall at any rate pass Hie fSrst year hi Vienna, 
if no ohstscles are opposed, I shall end by taming into an Aostrian 
citizen. It isn't hard to make money here: they need clever men. We 
shall come out all right Have no anxiety, my dear Theresa. Didn't 
Laurentias bring you a copy of " The Humorist,*' which contained a 
notice of me, written by Lyfer? I gave it to him for you. What is Ed- 
ward doing? Tell him he must write to me. I should be very much 
oblifi;e(l if he could send me a cheque for twenty-five or thirty-five 
thaler?. Although I wish to be economical, I must make a respectable 
appearance; and at fii-st, when I didn't know the cheapest places, it 
cost me a great deal of money. Then I promised to pay for the new 
grand piano that I bought by the middle of January, and don't know 
where to get it all, since I should be very sorry to part with my govern- 
ment securities, which I intended for Clara. So if Edward can spare 
it, let him do so for my sake. Has Carl sold his . . . [illegible] yet? 
I read about it in the newspaper. Write and tell me about that and 
about every thing as soon as possible. It is high time to close, if you 
are to receive this letter on Christmas Eve: so receive a hearty kiss. 
Think as kindly of me as I do of you. With my whole heart I'm 

Tours, BoBiBX. 

The two last letters show that his Illusory notions of Vienna 
vanished when be learned to know it for himself Although 
the musical atmosphere there was not what be had hoped, he 
determined to take up his abode in ihe imperial city for a time, 

in order to render possible his long-desired union with Clara 
Wieck. He remained in Vienna until the 1st of April, 1839, 
when lie returned to Leipsic without having attained his object. 
His plans must l^ve heen impossible ; for, after leaving Vienaay 
he said no more of settling there. In later years, however^ 
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the wish returnedy — at leasti he often spoke of U with Tisible 
delight. 

Little as he accomplished by lib stay in Vienna, he made it 

of profit to the musical world. He visited Franz Schubert's 
brother, and found in his possession the rich remains of the j( 
master wlio died su yonnpr, and whom he so loved. AViih his 
peculiarly praiseworthy enthusiasm lor all in sympathy with 
him, he at oace busied himself in publishing some of Schu- 
bert's mannsdipts* He sent " The C-major Symphony " to Men- \/ 
delssohn at Leipsic, who brought it out at a subscription-con- 
cert in the Gewandhaus, Dec. 12, 18S9. This was probably 
the first public perfbrmance of this great work. 

He now made every exertion to establish in Leipsic the do- 
mestic hearth wliich he had vainly souj^ht in Vienna. He had 
many difficulties to contend with, since Clara's father thought 
it his duty to refuse his consent to the marriage. Schumann, 
therefore, appealed to the law ; ^ and his marriage was ren- 
dered possible in 1840, when The Boyal Court of Appeals at 
Leipsic requested the father to yield.t 

We may here mention those works written in 1838, before 
his journey to Vienna. They consist of Novelettes in four 
parts (Op. 21), t "Tlie Scenes of Childhood" (Op. 15), and ^ 
" Kreisleriana " (Op. 16). These three works are e(iually 
interesting from a musical and psychological point of view. 

The Novelettes clearly owe their origin to special events: 
this is proved not only by their title, but by a statement al- 
ready quoted from a letter to H. Dom, according to which the 
Novellettes belong to the list of compositions ^ which Clara , 
inspired.** The contents of this work indicate the soul-state * 
of a man who, being in love, now hopes, now doubts, now 

* PociiHar conHtdcrations render a ekMer Inapeetfon of thia •tepandlts 
OoneequcnccH undcBirable at present. 

t After tliia action, The Royal Court of Appeals pnblUhcd their decisioQ 
for the benefit of the parties interested Aug. 1, 1840. 

X He alto wrote et tlila period No. 9, In Op. 99 ; and to 183S» Nba. o, 10, li, 
and 18 of Op. 19A were oompoaed^ aa the datea affixed to tbem aliow* 
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exults, now sinks in despair. The scale runs up from melan- 
choly to linppiness, light, and strength. 

The Novelettes,' belonging in form to the lyric and rondo, 
from their aspect might be classed with the Fantasies (Op. 1 2) ; 
but they do less justice to the requirements of rule, and are not 
on the whole so concise and plastic in form. From this it is 
clear that he was not always able to govern musical material 
in the most graceful manm^r ; for of course he tried hard to do 
every thing in the best style. 

*^ The Kreisleriana " * may be considered as an improved con- 
tinuation of the Novelettes, whose single numbers are also some- 
what lyric and figurative in style. This work is in every respect 
more important, not only than Op. 21, but than all its prede- 
cessors. It reveals an almost superabundant force of passion, 
such as is to be ibuiul in buL lew of his works. Added to this 
are wealth of imagination, depth of ieeling, and excellent com- 
mand of material. 

The title " Kreisleriana " is evidently derived from Hoff- 
mann*8 writings. As in those, the sufferings of Kupellmeister 
Ereisler are painted in words : so Schumann traced back to 
musical expresmon the manifold emotions of love's pangs, which 
then shivered through his soul. He might just as well have 
called his work " Wertheriana " or even '* Schuiuanniana ; " but 
he thought Kreisler a more fitting figure; because we always 
think of him at his piano. What could Sc humann have meant 
to express, if not the feelings of enthusiasm which filled him, 
and the sad longing {or communion with his love, now chastely 
vetied, now pasaonately breaking forth 7 And he did it with 
the power of genius. In no other of his numerous piano-com- 
positions does the composer offer us so rich and fanciful a world 
of sound, so poetically rich, soul-absorbing, and refined a vision. 
Never was he niore a tone-poet in the deepest sense of the 
word than in this instance. 

* A pow f 'lltion of this work was published when tlie orij^nal Knslin- 
ger edition wii« out of print, several years ago, by WhieUing of Leipstc, who 
pnrdlMod Um copyright. 
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The Kinderscenen " (Op. 15), which, as Schumann's list 
6how8, were compoeed between the two works just meoUonedi 
are poetic and retrospectiTO views of childhood hy a grown*up 
ptTson, hat hj no means pieces for children. Events and oc- 
currences in the world of children, musically expressed In a 
pure and perfectly child-like way. form a series of tone-pictures ; 
and. in most cases, it rerinires but a slight degnje of ima^nation 
to ibllow the poet, who rather whispers than speaks a lew shy 
words, begging indnlgenoe for his darlings. The Kinder- 
" testify to a rare delicacy and flensibiiity of percep- 
tion of the naive and tender ; in them a note is struck with 
the most poetic strains^ which will resound long ailer the 
quicksands of time have swallowed np all the imitations of this 
eomposition which have since arisen. The rare worth uf 
this work ^v;ls at first partially ignored by the critics, as is 
shown by the Ibilowiug quotation from a letter to H. Dorn : * — 

" I never saw any thing more shallow and inapplicable than 
Bellstab's. criticism of my * Kinderscenen,* He thinks, for- 
sooth^ ^t I set up a weeping child before me, and songht 
£ar music in its sobs* It is just the reverse. I won't deny 
that a few childish heads hovered before me while composing ; 
but the titles were of course given afterwards, and are merely 
sly bints for the execution and conception. Kellstab, how- 
ever, really sees nothing beyond A, B, C, and insists on 
accords." 

These Childhood's Scenes,'^ which are thoroughly lyric in 
form, are widely known, and may be reckoned among those of 
his works whicdi first established his fame as a composer in 
general musical circles. They are masterpieces, in which form 

and sense are in perfect unity. 

Durinf:^ his residence in Vienna, diirin*^ the months of Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1838, he composed " Scherzo, 
Jig, and Bomance*' (Op. 32), — the fughettas ibund in this 
^ijirk were not written till the following year, — the last move- 
ment of The G-minor Sonata " (Op. 22), and several short 

• Bee lettoitt for 1883-63, No. 81. 
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^ pieces; tiz^ Noe. 2» 4, and 5, of ^ The Album Leaves^" pob- 
liafaed as Op. 99. He also ivrote in Vienna daring the months 
of January, Febniaiy, and March, 1939, Arabesqne " (Op. 

18), Flower Pieces" (Op. ID), " Humorcsque" (Op. 20), the 
first luuveiiieiits of " The Carnival Str<iins from Vienna " (op. 
26), " Night Pieces " (Op. 23), and a few minor pieces ; among 
which those compositions contained in Op. 99, Three Frag- 
ments," and ^ A Prelude," as well as No. 19 of Op. 124, are pre- 
eminent. He also planned a Concerto-movement fiir piano and 
orchestra, which was apparently neyer completed. 

Alter leaving Vienna in 1839, he only wrote, ^ Fughettas in 
G-minor " (contained in Op. 32), the last movement of " Tlie 
Carnival Strains (Op. 26), and three liomanzas for the piano 
(Op. 23). 

"The Carnival Strains from Vienna is the only one of 
these compositions which invites remark. It was, as the title 
proves, written on the Viennese Carnival; and the greater 
part of it was written during that festival. 'No. 1 offers us a 
picture of the merry, bustling, carnival life, in quickly chan> 
ginor and contrasting lyric melodies. If Schuniiinu, as we can- 
not doubt, wished to represent this, he succeeded admirably. 
With such an idea in view, we can scarcely speak of or seek 
for regularity. Still the sinj^le, mosaic-like, closely-connected 
movements are peculiarly characteristic and attractive. Amid 
the tumult of the masquerade (p. 7), ^ The Marseillaise " peeps 
humorously forth. He took pleasure again, afterwards, in slyly 
introducing this allurion ; since Hie Marseillaise,'* as he says, 
was then prohibited in Vienna. A dreamy but short and in- 
complete " Romanza" follows as No. 2, to which is annexed a 
petulant, somewhat extravagant " Scherzino ** as No. 3. After a 
very fervent and fanciful " Intermezzo,*' No. 4, perhaps the most 
valuable thing in the composition, there follows a Finale,'' No. 
5, in the usual sonata shape. In the last four movements, with 
the exception of** The Scherzino,'* hardly any reference to car* 
nival pranks is apparent. Hie author may have involuntarily 
added them, to compensate for the want of form in the first 
part. 
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Before proceeding further, a general review of Schomann'B 
career seems the more desirable that he henceforth, as will be 
shown, dcToted himself to other provinces of art, piano-com- 
position having hitherto exclusively occupied his thoufjlits. 
This one-sided perseverance in one and the same direction was 
one of his most characteristic traits : it indicates an effort to 
accustom himself to a certain sphere of art, and to become 
master of it. Unfortunately we cannot conceal the fact, that 
he was ignorant of the right way to acquire that medium by 
whose aid alone the command of any kind of art can he 
obtMned. 

As we have seen, he derived his first impulse to become a 
creative musician from the piano-forte : this is explicable in 
two ways. It was the only inslmment upon which he had 
learDcd to express his emotions i'rom childhood up, and conso- 
quently the only one with which he was fiuniliar; then his 
early resolve to follow the virtvaso career* inust have 
prompted him to write for that instrmnent His study of 
composition, gradnally candng him to recognize the defects of 
his early works, urged him the more strongly to piano-compo- 
sition. His really artistic efforts probably aroused an ardent 
desire to iHodutc soiiniLiny; of musical importance in one depart- 
ment before attempting any thing new. If we consider that his 
deep and earnest relations with Clara Wieck afforded him a 
direct motive for composing for the piano, we shall understand 
the stability which marks the works of the first nine years. 

^e path he trod during this period is most peculiar, 
probably being unique in the history of music. It was in 
part based upon that kind of development which, when com- 
pared with normal education, must be in some degree opposed 
to it. While all productive and ai t istic men with whose lives 
we are familiar reveal a logical, organic progress, and a decided 
effort at creation, from boyish studies up to harmonious and 
polished masterpieces, Schumann labored like some musical 
and creative spirit from an ideal world, whose mental treas> 

* Oompwopag»5S. 
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ores, though unarranged and osiruled, are. richly deYeloped, 
traTelUng on by gradual inner purification to transparency. 
This was the necessary result of his insufficient and incomplete 
musical education. A normal mind, early skilled in ^schools 

an<l rules, slowly rising from small to great, from simple to 
cuniplicated, merely needs to shake off the academic dust, to 
move oa freely and easily in the path which leads to victory. 
But when Schumann, at an advanced age, determined to de- 
Tote himself to music, and especially to composition, he lacked 
the tecKmical skill and knowledge witiiout wliich a composer is 
left to his own dismtion or to chance. Without being at all 
to blame himself, he was deprived of a proper early musical 
education; and a 8inf«;ular prejudice for some time prevented 
him from repairinir this neglect. Thence it is that we miss, 
durin*? his first years as a musician, the clear, irold rrroun<l, ilie 
firm, secure basifi, upon which alone a constant and healthy do- 
yelopment is possible; for it was impossible that the studies 
which he took up to repair his ignorance should bear imme- 
diate fruits; impossible that they should, from a musical point 
of view, at once atone for the lack of early culture. He had 
to seek with unspeakable pains, and appropriate late in life, 
those thinijs which are generally learned by children at play. 
This is plainly proved by most of the compositions hidierto 
mentioned. They resemble the rough ore drawn from the 
bosom of the earth ; which, after undergoing various purifying 
processes, produces but a comparatively small portion of precious 
I metal. StricUif speaking, of all the compositions occurring 
I between 1830-89, only the Fantasies '* (Op. 12), the ^ Scenes 
j of Childhood (Op. 15), and the Kreisleriana " (Op. 16) can 
be considered as such a portion, spite of all the beauties and 
merits of his other works. In those, form and contents aj'e 
essentially one; and in orijji^inality of ideas and peculiar hnish 
I even of detail, we hnd so happy a union of the melody, har^ 
j mony, and rhythm characteristic of him, that our enjoyment is 
' never or but seldom disturbed. Whereas, all the other works 
which we have examined are more or less out of proportion 
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either in melody, harmony, or rhythm. As we have already 
saadf the melodious element is yety seldom to be fi>und ; and in 
those rare cases it was a mere embryo* It gradually developed, 
and formed firmer images of characteristic pattern. Harmonic 

and rhythmic elements are more or less conspicuous, but oilen 
lack that power in whose train are purity and beauty. His 
harmonic corabinations often lack org;uii(! development and 
the close and indissoluble web of logical modulation : so dull, 
discordant, and dead combinations of chords abound. The 
rhythmic proportions are not always dear and plastic in shape. 
We must confess that the latter, in their strange, Beethoven- 
like arrangement and limit, form a highly characteristic epoch 
in his mnsic; and that through them an original, floating, flick- 
ering, and. graceful iuoliou is produced, wliieh is in perfect 
unison with his nature. On the other hand^ we cannuL deny 
that their application sometimes results in too exclusive, mo- 
notonous, and partial a view ; and, where this is the case, his 
music is often materially inconsistent. Afterwards, however, 
in the three worics named above, which may be regarded as a 
happy result of the creative period just closed, the rhythmic ele- 
ment, at first predominant, was repressed, and united with the 
clarified melody and harmony. 

Two more peculiarities of Schumann's music remain to be 
('(•risidered. Tlie one specially concerns piano-composition, 
the other chielly concerns the quality of his musical labor; 
that is, the general formation and completion of a composition. 
On examining the former, it is evident that he formed a style 
of execution peculiarly his own. It is revealed not only in 
the figurative unages employed, but also in the use of widely 
separated accords, and the crossing and meeting of the hands. 
It is an indubitable fact, that Cliopin*8 influence was first mani- 
fested thus: he alLiirwards pursued his own course, witii- 
drawing more and more from kindred influences ; and we may 
surely speak of a specific Schumann style of execution as cor- 
rectly as of that of any other master. The best and truest in- 
sight into it is obtained by a thorough study and comparison 
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of his piano-GOinpoationfl with thoee of other masters who haVe 
mfluenced the technical development of this instrament. 
In the second point, he also diverges from custom. But it is 

seldom that we find in any of his compositions — we speak of 
those ah\ualy considered — what is called "elaborated work ; " 
that is, giK'h a treatment ot" Uic subject as brings an or;]fanic for- 
mation to a fine point, constantly enlargin^ir upon the chief motif, 
as in the works of Haydn, Mozart, &c. He generally does just 
Ihe opposite. He picks to pieces his motives^ — which are often 
nothing hut melodious figures, — builds them up again,-ereates 
new images from them, increases them; until at last the various 
combinations requisite to form a whole are obtained. He 
usually permits the leading thought to recur in its original 
shape, as if revolving in dilfcrcntly modulated positions, as if 
guiding it through various districts. It is as if we saw one 
and the same picture tlirough difierent-coloreci glasses, the 
object remaining the same, the vaiying tints alone lending a 
new charm. Of course in smaller works, where the moods of 
^ling may be predominant, great effects may be thus attained, 
as was frequently the case ; but in the larger jfbrms of art, into 
which he also carried this manner, — we will merely remind the 
reader of certain parts of his string-ijuartettes, — it could liardly 
be used to good advantage. Such things require more than a 
fine, free action and a pleasing or expressive melodic figure^ 
whose modulated recurrences finally become monotonous. A 
musician especially would feel dissatisfied. Ihus, too<^compo- 
sitions in which the theme is hardly worked out at all strike us 
rather as spirited improvisations, than as perfected and com* 
plcted compositions ; and we may be sure that his habit, up to 
Op. 50, of composing every thing at his piano,* was injurious 
to the form of his creations 

* Compare page 72. 
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LEIFSia — DRESDEN — DUSSELDOBF. 
1840 ^ 1854. 



]1H£ year 1840, a8 ha» before been said, marks sua. important 
. epoch in Schumann's musical career. Before more closely 
oonsidering this crisis^ we must relate an event which occurred' 
in the early part of this period ; his promotion to the do- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

As is shown by his letters, he resolved in 1838 to win this 
honor,* but never attained it until now. He was aided by his 
friend Keferstein,t by whose advice he addressed a request for 
the title of doctor to the faculty of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Jena. The following extract may be of interest: "My 
faith is olten strengthened by the conviction, that I have been 
true to my aims and myself for several years ; fbr error could 
not be so constant. I am also specially conscious of a sincere 
veneration for the past and future ; but, nevertheless, I have 
soutrht to assist the talents of the present time, when they rely 
on the past like Mendelssohn, or devise sonn thing new and 
peculiar like Chopin. As a composer, I may have pursued an 
original course ; but it is hard to speak of the soul's secrets. 

♦ See letters for 183a-52, No. 23. 

t Bee letters fbr im^ No«. 83, 34, 36. 
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Will you not consider my petition kindly, and trust in the 
fiiture and that riper age which shall show what was reality 
and what mere hope ? " 

The account of his life, given in this petition, reads as fol- 
lows:— 

» 

was bom at Zwickan in Saxony, June 8, 18 tO. My 
father was a bookseller, a very active and intelligent man, 

notL'd for his pocket-edition of foreii;n classics ; for * ITie 
Leaves of Memory,' much read in their day ; for many im- 
portant business works ; and for a translation of several of 
Byron's poems, published shortly before his death. My mother 
was a Miss Scimabel of Zeits. I was educated lovingly and 
carefally. From my earliest years I sliowed great taste for ma- 
de. I recollect writing, unaided, choral and orchestral works 
when but eleven years of a^e.* My father wished me to study 
music ; but the plans which he formed with C. M. von Weber 
of Dresden were never carried out. I received the usual 
grammar-school education, pursuing my musical studies with 
perfect devotion, and composing according to my ability* In 
1828, 1 entered the Leipsic University, chiefly for the purpose 
of hearing Fkof. Krug's philosophical lectures. In 1829, 1 went 
to Heidelberg, attracted thither hy Thibaut's lame as an ex- 
cellent musical connobseur and a bold thinker. Here I began 
to busy myself exclusively with music, and made considerable 
progress in piano-playing. For greater culture I returned to 
Leipsic in 1830, completed my study of composition under 
Heinrich Dorn, then director of music there, and published my 
first compositions. The critics treated me gently. Insured by 
a small fortune against the shadows of a musical career, I was 
iree to devote myself to the study of greater compositions. At 
this time Europe bdng greatly agitated, and, in consequence, 

* This statement dtffers from that to be fouud m his note-book; for thi« 
uy» In regard to the oompodtion of the IfiOth FMlm, which matt he the one 
reiiemd to, einoe It ie the only one of the hind, " 18S2 or ^28, the IMNh pBafan, 
with ordieetrBl aecompeniment.'* 
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artist-life in Leipsic disturbed, I, in conimoii with other imisi- 
cians, chief among them my friend Ludwig Schunke, who died 
young, conceived the idea of publishing a * New Journal of 
Music' This plao was executed in April, 1834. The Jour^ 
nal gained appUuse, and was at once put upon a secure foot- 
ing by the increasing interest of the public. In 1885, 1 became 
sole editor. Altboucrh I was thus obliged to divide my forces, 
productive power always had the upper h;iiKl, and olteii led 
me from other and perilous paths. I still occupy this post : it 
has brought me into intimate relations with most of the musi- 
cians now living, whose number increases yearly. I have been 
specially employed in aiding the efforts of the most talented 
youi^ aspirants. Chopin, Clara Wieck, Henselt, and many 
others, were first brought into notice through the Journal. 

** No other important events in my life can be related here. 
J was recently made a correspond ing honorary member of the 
Kotteixlam Association for The Promotion of Music, the Ger- 
man National Club in Stuttgart, and The Euterpe, a musical 
society in Leipsic. 

I have published twenty-two compositions, some of which 
have been played in public by Liszt,* Clara Wieck, Henselt, 
and others. I have also written under the names of Ensebius 
and Florestan. Most of the reviews of instrumental music in 
the Jcjurnal are by nie, and are signed either by my iiaiiic, 
that of Florestan or Kusebius, or the numbers two and twelve. 

^'RoBEBT Schumann. 

" Leipsic, Feb. 17, 1840,'* 

He had not long to wait for his doctorate. As soon as 
Counsellor Keinhold, dean of the philosophic ^ulty, laid the 
petition before his colleagues, which he did on the 22d 

of February of the same ye.ir, the diploma was made out 
and sent. It reads as ibllows : — 

* See Appendix G for Frans UuI^a artldst, writtsn to introduce Scha- 
nami's mturic to the pubUo. 
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Tixo prnoobilUisimo sbqiie doetiasimo 
Roberto Schnnmnn 
ZwickaTiensl 
compltiriam Bocietatum miuioaram BOd«II 
qui reratn mnais sacraram et mtUex iDgenlosns 
et judex elegam modis 
mnsiois torn aoite compoiiendUtiim doote judioandii 

atqne pneceptts 
de 8611811 palchritadinte Tenastatisqaeoptimis edendU 
magnam nominis 
famam adeptus est 
Doctoris Philosophic honores 
di^itatem jura et privilegia 
iugeoii, dootriDse et virtntis speotatCB jigaignin 
atqne (;nKimenta 
detulit est. 

Schumann's compositions in 1840 were entirely opposite in 
cHaiueter toliis earlier efibrts, Tbey~vefe'exclusiv lyric* 
A rich stream of song' gushed from hhrjBoedC' -souli and tfala 
year is' justly called ''the year of song/' On the 19th 
of February, 1840, he mrote to his fHend Keferstetn, <<I 
writo notlihig but son'j^s now, long and short, also male quar- 
tettes, ^vhich I should liku to dedicate to that lioiiored friend 
who now reads these lines, if he would kindly promise to 
deter me from composition no longer. May I ? I can hardly 
tell you how delightful it is to write for the yoice^ in com- 
parison with instrumental composition, and how agitated and 
excited I am when I tat down to worlc Entirely original ideas 
occur to me ; and I am seriously thinking of an opera, which 
would be easy, if I could only get rid of my editorial duties.** 

This sudden transition into a branch of cuiii|)<)sitiou with 
which he had but seldom meddled, and then bet'orc adopting 
music as his profession, was caused by a special induence. 
As he himself says in a letter to Dorn»* that Clara Wieck was 
''almost the sole inspiration*' of many of the pianoHxmi- 
positions written during the latter half of his thirtieth yeary 

• See letters for ISSM, No. SI. 
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it is also clear that she was the cause of his labors in the lyric 
realm. It is evident that his delight at the speedy realizatioii 
of his heart*8 desires drove him to express lus feelings in 
words more ftiUy than ever before. Thus arose the insf^red 
glow of love and ardor with which he, loudly exulting and 
rejoiciiij^, labored iu the kinjjjduin of Bong. But we still pcr- 
eeiv^e that melancholy tone, apparently the reflection of love's 
doubts and fears. It is as intangible as the spirit of love. 
Yet we can see plainly in those love-^ngs — which, according 
to his listy were the first composed in 1840^ the human heart 
exalted and enkindled to the loftiest emotions by the power 
of a noble passion. 

According to the list, one hundred and tliirty;«ight different 
songs, large and small, were written in 1840, — some for a 
single voice, some for several. We give them below in the 
order assigned by his list. 

" Song- Wreath " from Heine, Op. 24 ; "Myrtles," 4 parts, Op. 
25 ; 3 poems by Geibel for several voices, Op. 29 ; 3 poems by 
Geibel, Op. SO ; The Lion's Bride," Bed-liaired Jane," and 
<tThe Fortune-teller," from B^ranger, by Chamisso^ Op. 31; 
6 songs- for a chorus of male vdces, Op. 33 ; 4 duets by R. Bums, 
A. Griin, &c., for soprano and tenor, with piano accompaniment, 
Op. 34; 12 poems by J. Kerner, a scries of songs. Op. 85; 
6 poems by Reinick, Op. 56 ; 12 poems from Riickert's " Love's 
Spring/' 2 parte, Op. 37 ; * 12 poems by i^ichendorfi', Op. 

* This work contains throe songs by Schamann's wife (the titlept^ 
therefore gives both names), Noa. 2, 4, and 11, Wlien Fr. Riickcrt heard of 
thcHo Hongs composed on his poeau, ho pabUiliod the following lines in a 
Berlin almanac for 1843 : — 

TO Boranr Aim claba acmnfAini. 

It is long, oh, long, 
Sinoo of Lovc'h spring WW lll|y Wingf 
From my heart's core 
As it did pour, 
In soUtade it rang around. 

Twenty years 
PMMd lij; and my I^pi4 

0 
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39 ; • 4 poems by Anderson, and one from modern Greek, tnuns- 
lated bj Cbamisso, Op. 40 ; 8 songs from Cbamis8o*8 Woman's 
LoT6 and Life," Op. 42 ; 3 ballads and romanzas for one voice, 
with piano accompaniment, 1 number, Op. 45; *^Poet Love,** 
16 songs by Heinrich Heine, Op. 48 ; ballads and romaniras, 
2 parts, Op. 49; tbe same, 3 parts, Oj). 53; Belsliaz/.ui a 
ballad by IIeiiK\ Op. 57 ; 3 duets for two feiiiaU' voieus, Op. 13. 

Tbe above vocal compositions, whose number affords a 
shining proof of the master's rich, varied, and quickly-formed 
productive power, are in every respect the trne children of his 
mind. Tbey reveal the whole inner man, with all his lights 
and shades. We here find in singular accord depth and 
warmth of nature, enthnsiastic feeling, fancifully deep con- 
ception, ingenious and poetic wealth of expression, and a very 
happy characterization, even in the smallest details, and 
especially embodied in the piano accompaniment. But (juaint, 
even disagreeable notes slip in; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how Schumann, as an sssthetic and cultivated man, 

• 

From th« warbling throng 

Beard one floog, 

Which repeated the iound. 

Aii'l now appear 
In t!ir t wt-nty-firsit yotf 
Two birdiings dear, 
Who tell me dear 
No note hae fidlento the groimd. 

Xy eonga 
Yon repeat, 
My thoni?htB 
You eiiitr nweet. 
My feeliiig« i)utpour, 

My Bpriag restore, 
Renew my yonih ^ 
With utmost troth : 

Accept my thanks, though othen 4diooee 
Aa vnto me, all praleea to reftiee. 

* In the nenc edition of fhli work (WhlitUng: Leipsic) tbe aoog, The 
Meny Tra;feUer,*> Ibmid in the llnrti waa omitted; and another, Abroad,'* 
was inaerted In Ita plaoe. 
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could set to music such prosaic poems as the foliowixig b/ 
Heine: — 

** Id Lapland they're a dirty set, — 

Flat-headed, wide-moathed, and amaU: 
They squat by the fire, and cook 
Their ^h, and chatter aad aqoall." 

or Barns: — 

" A happier wife than I 

Ko'er lived on vale or hiUie 
Then twenty cows had I* 

Alas, alas, aln^! 
They gave me milk and butter goody 

And fed on clover grass. 
And twenty sheep were mine, 

O woe ! 0 woe ! 0 woo I 
They kept me warm with whitest fleecei 

'Mid frost and wintry snow.'* 

a 

or even poems like " The Fortune-teller," ** The Treasure- 
digger," " Red-haired Jane," and No. 11 of Op. 48, unless we 
consider that his peculiar organization not only favored bat 
indoced extremes, both in life and in art 

Nevertheless he may well claim a place of honor among the 
great masters of song. For, aside from the lofty mental im- 
portance of his lyric compositions, he carried to a still higher 
pitch the German sonfr handed down to us by Beethoven and 
Franz Schubert, lie depends somewhat upon those masters ; 
but, in his struggles for complete unity, h(; aims at and attains 
a deep and forcible hold on the incidents of the poem, thas 
actively promoting this style of art Fully appreciating his 
labors* in this direction, he writes to Kahlert,* should 
like yoa to examine my vocal compositions more closely. 
They foretell my future. I dare not promise to do more (that 
is, in song) than I have already done, and am content 
therewith." 

We said tiiat Clara Wieck inspired his attempts at vocal 

* See letters for 18^2, No. 42. 
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muBic, and that to lier influence may be ascribed all the love- 
songs written in 1840. We must refer bis further efforts in 
the province of song to an analogous ^t in his first creative 
period. As there in the realm of piano-music a decided par- 
tiality for a peculiar current of thought is evident, so here on 
lyric soil the same thing Is manifest. As already remarked, 
this is obviously connectiul witli his strujjfrle to confine himself 
to a certain sphere of art, and to be entirely subject to it. 
This persistent toil in the kingdom of song waii, however, allied 
with the rai'e quality of melodious form, which cannot be too 
highly rated, uid which afterwards stood him in good stead : 
for, while busily employed in vocal composition, be attained to 
a great knowledge of melody. We learn that he at last real- 
ized his progress, by a letter to O. Reinecke, in which he says, 
** The best way to cultivate a taste for melody is to write a 
great deal i'or the voice and for independent chorus." To be 
sure, he nii<!;ht liavc won more glorious rej^ilts, especially in 
vocal composition, had he gone one step farther, and fuliilled 
the imperative demands of song as well as studied the preg- 
nant and plastic perfection of . melody. In this respect his 
songs, with but few exceptions, only accidentally such, are 
unsatis&ctory. He lacked the requisite knowledge; and the 
sentence in his writings, " Much may be learned from bards, 
but don't believe all tiiey say," proves that he considered the 
more obscure claims made upon the composer by the nature of 
song unjustifiable poetical caprices. This opinion must have 
been in a great measure caused by his innate disposition to 
ignore certain claims^ which, however correct, were not obvious 
to him. He thought that in vocal composition nothing was 
neoessar}' but melodious shape * and a regard for the vocal 
compass : for the rest, the singer must accommodate himself to 
the composer's desitjrns, which, being purely spiritual, rank 
higher. However true this may be, none but those who are 
thoroughly familiar with the nature of vocal music should rely 

* It I* ffoppoied to be sellMdent^ that melody and acmg «re not identi* 
eal. 
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upon it. But Schomaim never considered it, as his Tocal com- 
positions prove ; on the contrary, his treatment of the yoice but 
too clearly reyeals his absolute independence. Songs like No. 
1, In Op. 25 ('* Consecration No. 1 in Op. S6 (« Sunday on the 

Rhine No. 9 in Op. 37, No. i ni Op. 39 (" Waldesgesprach 
No. 4 in Op. 40 (" Tlie Musician"), No. 15 in Op. 48, and No. 
2 in Op. 53,* illustrate our remarks. In thorn we often see a 
sudden change, wearying and irritating to the voice, from iar 
above to far below the middle range* This sometimes occa- 
sions great difficulty in springing fiom one note to the other. 

Sdiumann shows great ignorance both in style and manner, 
when writing for certain voices, as, for example, in No. 2 of 
Op. 35, and No. 6 of Op. 36. Tliey are written expressly for 
a " Tenor," but are fiir too low for such a voice, and are there- 
fore useless. The same is partially true of the tenor parts in 
"Paradise and the Peri," and the soprano in duet No. 12 in 
Op. 37. When we read in reference to thcr second voice in this 
duet, ^'For tenor or baritone," we see clearly Schumann's 
naive standpoint in vocal matters. 

Otto Jahn says in his life of Mozart, <*We can hardly 
consider it a iavorable circumstance that song at the present 
day requires no musico-artistic culiiin ." In this SK'ntence we 
find the key to the iuadecpiacy of iSchumann's songs in regard 
to pure vocalism. This inadequacy is caused by the circum- 
stances under which he essayed to write for the voice. 

As we have seen, he grew up at the piano ; and, during many 
years, composed almost exclusively /or, ay, and without excep- 
tion at, this instrument. He based his vocal compositions on 
this instead of on the voice ; and thus it was natural that the 
latter, whose nature he had not studied, should receive a treat- 
ment suited to the piano. 

The numerous lyric compositions which he ailerwards wrote 
— some for a single voice, some for a chorus — are essentially of 
the same description ; with few exceptions, they do not attain 
to the same spirit and depth of feeling as his eariier works. 

* Only the most r«inarksble tnstiuioes ai« seleeted. 
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Early in September, I840| an important moment arrived, 
completely changing his course of life : he was married. His 
betrothed was at this time visiting a friend, C. L., at the Thii- 
ringian mineral-springs in Liebenstein. While she was pass- 
ing through Weimar, on her way to Leipsic, where she was to 
give a concert, the lovers met at the house of director Montaj:^. 
Schumann entered unannounced, and excited not only d«'liglit 
in those most deeply interested, but gave a most charming sur- 
prise to all his friends in Weimar. 

A fyw days later, on the 12th of September, the long antici- 
pated marriage took place in the chorch at Schbnfeld,* a vil- 
lage near Leipsic. He henceforth led a more quiet and conr 
templative liie. In the course of time he became the father of 
eight children ; f and his retirement was only occasionally in- 
terrupted by sliort pleasure-trips. 

In 1S41, ho entered a new phase of development as a com- 
poser : he returned to instrumental music, but in another 
spirit. While his former works had generally resembled the 
Sonata in form, he now grasped the Symphonic elements, and 
showed himself devoted and industrious in this form of instm- 
mental music. This re-action is easily explicable : so great a 
mind could no longer be content with the results hitherto at- 
tained in instrumental composition. As early as ISiii), { he 
wrote to H. Dorn, "... and then there is nothing of mine to 
be published or heard but Symphonies. I oflen feel tempted 
to crush my piano : it's too narrow for my thoughts. I really 
have veiy little practice in orchestral music now ; still I hope 
to master it." 

• Th« marriage^register Of the parish of SebSn^d says, " Dr. B« Bdm- 
nuuDD, compMer of rnnsie, and resident In Leipsic, only remalninsr lawful 

son of August Schumann, bookseller, of Zwickau, was joined In marriage 
with Miss Clara Josephine Wieck, lawfUI eldest daughter of the first wife of 
Frledrich Wlock, music-di aler, of Leipsic, on Sept. 12, Saturday before 
Dum. XIII. p. Triu. at ten o'clock, A ^^. 

t One of these eight children has already followed his father into eter> 
nity. 

t 8eelettonili»rl888-li8|No.» 
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But this sudden conversion to other forms may be explained 
io another waj. He had learned that, to compose with ease, 
he must master theory. In reference to this he writes to Mdn- 
ardus : If a man wants to compose in 'free forms, he must first 
master those bindin<it vid current in all a^es." Here we see 
MendcLsFoliirs induence, perlia|)s for the only time; i'or the oc- 
casional aj)pearaii('e t)t' kindred elementvS was caus«ul hy their 
living at the same time, — this being more or less true of all 
the composers then living. On the wlioie, both these masters 
were and renuuned true to themselves. 

We can easily belieye that so artistic a nature as Mendels^ 
flohn's should impress Schumann, and spur him on to emula- 
tion ; for he found Mendelssohn^s chief attribute to be the very 
thinj^ he lacked, and had labored lor years to attain, — per/ec- 
tivn o f form. So it was very natural that he should si'ek to 
become master of form in the same way that Mendelssohn and 
all other masters of music had done; viz., by studying the ^ 
masterpieces of the past His surprising success is shown by 
the first work composed under these circumstances, <*The 
B-flat major Symphony," Op. 38.* It heads a list of instrur 
mental compositions, which, in their masterly proportions, are 
incontestabiy tlie most valuable and enjoyable of his works. 
"The B-flat major Symphony" was lob >\v« I in 1811 by a 
similar work, ** Overture, Scherzo, and Finale," in E-major, 
Op. 52,f and by " The Symphony in D-minor," completed in 
1851, and published as Op. 120. Here we again see exces- 
sive persistence in one direction, and finally by the sketch 
of a Symphony in G-minor, which was never completed.^ He 
also composed what afterwards became the first movement of 
a Piano Coucerto (Op. 54), an Allegro " for piano and or- 

* It was flnt performed with Op. US, by Olajra WIeeki at a eonoeii ftt the 

Leipsic Oowandhaus, Bee. 6, 1841. 

f The Finale of this work wa'? r irio lelled in 1845. 

X Schumann afttTwarda tried to complete It, but, according to hia own 
■tatcmeut, could flud nothing more in the sketch. 
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chestra, and a Yocal comporition from Heine's ^Tragedy/' 
with orchestral accompaniment.* 

Schumann conceiTed and treated the STmphonic form in a 
peculiar spirit, based on the study of masterpieces, especially 

those uf Beethoven. Tlie ideas iire thoroughly Schunianinie : 
^ higher artistic value is bestowed on them by the faet, that the?e 
ideas are expressed in the old established form. They seldom 
reveal the arbitrary and formal abnormities whieh so often 
occur in his earlier woiks. We must, therefore, give more 
implicit recognition to. the surprising power with which lie \ 
handles an orchestra, with whose nature he could hardly have 
been conversant. There are exceptions, especially in the wind- 
in struiuents, whieh show a want of technical knowledge ; but 
these inequalities are easily (JM rlooked, and we have no very 
dillu ult or darin<5 technical problems to complain of. The 
toue-tint of Sehumann's instrumentation is not always fine; 
it has not that primary sense of harmonious tone-elements 
which is a special attribute of Uie greatest masters of the past, 
and which in Mozart compels deep admiration ; but it is always 
characteristic. We feel that the desired result is always at- 
tained. 

In his Symphonic works, he solved the i)i()blem to which he 
had deemed himself incompetent;! namely, how to compose 
/ somethinn^ individual and remarkable in a province which had 
been developed to the utmost degree. This is also true of the 
chamber-musie composed the next year. This chiefly connsts 
of three clever quartettes for two violins, viola, and Tioloncello, 
Op. 41, the well-known, always enthusiastically-recaved pian<H 

* FnlMbly the teim "OrehMlrat aoeoiiipMifm«nt" ww a lUp of the 
pen. T onl^ know of one composition entitled "Tragedy,** in three songe 
by Heine: it was pablisbed as Op. 64. Schumann muHt have nnrlcrtakrn 
atill another eompofaition, if this term is corrert : hut Tiis Ust doi's not men. 
tion Biich. To the nhort works compoHcd in 1S41, not noted in liis litit, belong 
Nob. 1, 12, and 13 of Op. 99 (Album Leaves), and No. 10 of Op. 124. 

t We see how lireeolnte Sohnnianti wae In his views, by » remark afterw 
waids made, that there was notblDg left to be done In the way of M>natas 
and overtores. Still he wrote two long sonatas and several overtures in the 
last yean of his 
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quintette, Op. 44, and the piano-quartette, Op. 47. The " Fan- 
taaie8y" Op. 88, ioit piano^ violin, and violoncello, which were also 
written in 1842, differ from the works just named : they arc in 
no respect equal to tliem. They were originally intended to 

go together as a piano trio ; but Schumann afterwards, altered 
this title, which was hardly suitable. Even if the " Fantasies " 
do not ibrui a comprehensive whole, they interest by their in- 
trinsic moods. 

The piano-quintette, Op. 44, not only ranks very high among 
his mental products, but is superior to any similar contempo- 
nmeouB work, up to the border-line between more recent 
music and the classic" period closing with Beethoven. It is 
unquestionably the greatest piece of chamber-music since Beet- ✓ 
hoven's gigantic efforts. For the terseness, flIli^-h, and polish, 
which form a beautiful, becoming, and noble ininge-vuiliiig 
vesture, conceal such a strong and bold, though never extrava- 
gant, flight of fancy, such a happy polarization of all the ibrces 
and factors reqtdsite to a true work of art, as has never been 
known in a similar composition of modem times. But we must 
consider it a merit peculiar to this tone-piece, that the Hlglit 
taken is sustained evenly diroughout the four movements,— ~ 
ay, even at the close of the finale, when we might think the 
composer's p iwirs exhausted, the whole soars alofl by the 
clever combination of the leading motives of the first and last 
movements. This work forms a picture of a wanderer, who 
climbs ever higher and higher, attracted by the l)looming, fer- 
tile landscape stretching up the slope of the hill, longing to 
feast his eyes on the path he has left behind him, as he stands 
on the summit. The highest conditions of art are complied 
with in this composition. Ecstatic inspiration, lofty expres- 
sion, fine mastery of passion, noble feeling, wealth ol* imagina- 
tion, fresh and healthy images, and a happy issue, are here 
united in a rare degree. 

The piano quartette. Op. 47, is, in many respects, equal to 
the quintette, and if not so nervous and powerful^ not so com* 
pletOy^ the treatment is finer and more accurate. 
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We have often spoken of Schamann's quiet, reserved na- 
ture. This characteristic was greatly increased by his mar- 
riage. This was not only because he so seldom came into con- 
tact with the world, but also because his wife, with admirable 

woMKinlv devotion, strove to keep far IVoin liiiii ;iuii;lit that 
niiLilit hinder or disturb his protessional labors. She thus 
became the mediator between lier husband and every-day 
^life, unless peculiar events forced him to come out of his shell. 
Under these circumstances, his nature, already reserved and 
silent, naturally became less inclined and fitted tlian ever for 
any great public work. This is proved by a glance at the fine 
sphere of action offered him in the Leipsic Music-School, which 
was opened April 22, 1843, under the direction of Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy, assisted by the prineipal musicians then 
livin<x in Leipsic, and the best instructors extant. According 
to a circular issued by the directors, Schumann taught piano- 
playing, the art of composition, and playing firom score. The 
object evidently was rather to learn from a rmarkaJble musir 
cma than from a teacher. As a teacher, he lacked that india- 

^ pensable quality, a ready power of commnnication,* and ability 
to explain his meaning at all times with clearness and pre- 
cision.f It would be unjust to reproach him for this, as it 
would be unreasonable to require a man to exercise a faculty 
which he does not possess. 

His connection with the Music-School lasted, with the ex- 

J ception of a short absence from Leipsic in 1841, until bis 
removal to Dresden soon after. It had no influence Tdiatever 

• Being myself a pniiU of the Lelpsle Music School at the time, I had 

ample opportunity to prove this from personal observation, o^pcclally as I 
entered cue of Hchumann'a pi;iiio-c!ai<HO.s, to play the violin part in a B-flat 
migor trio by Franz tichubert, Op. 99, which one of the scholars waa to play. 
The lesson was given with hardly a word from Bchumann ; although, as I 
well remember, there was abondant occasion. 

t How well he himself knew this ts shown hy a letter b^glntilttg, — 
" Dear Sir, — The nndcref gned desires, if possible, to speak to^ay on 
a subject of deep Importance to liim. A^^ I luicrht not bo able to explain my 
meaning orally, I take the liberty to write yoa the foliowiog accoaat» which 
is strictly true." 
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upon hiniy and be remained what he always was, — a musiciany 
laboring zealously and silently. To ibis circumstanee be owed 
tbe lovely, :iy, cbarming variations for two pianos. Op. 46, and 
one of his most extensive works, written in 1848,* " Paradise 

and the Pori,**f published us Op. 50. He was impelled to this 
by Emil Flech^iLS the friend of his youth. He, amid his theo- 
logical studies, had remained true to the love of poetry nour- 
ished in his boyhccd with Schumann, and had translated the 
poem " Paradise and the Peri," contained in Thomas Moore's 
^ Lalla Rookb." He gave it to bis friend^ hoping that be would 
set it to music. Tbis occurred in 1841. Although Schumann 
enthusiastically admired this poem, which was not only of 
intrinsic Avorth, but peculiar in coloring, suited to a tone-poet's 
laiicy, he did not set it to music until two years later. 

Fiechsig's close translation rerpiircd many changes before 
it could be used for a great composition. Schumann under- 
took to alter it himseli'; % and here be again shows that obscurity 
which always prevented him from mastering his subject : for, 
spite of many judicious alterations, the woi-ds, as set to musicy 
decidedly lack perfect and regular unity. This is partially true 
of the poem itself ; but a critical, clear, and correct hand could 
doubtless have given it a firmer and more consistent form. Its 
present ^llape renders it almost impus>ible to class this C(jiii])0- 
sition in any existing form of art. It comes nearest to the 
Cantata, but differs essentially from it in tbe introduction of a 
narrator, who, without any personal interest in tbe matter, only 
serves to bind together the special tpwih» of tbe action* This 

* KoB. 11 of Op. 99, sod 6 of Op. 124, wen aleo written In 1813. 

t Flnt perilDimed at tbe Ldpde Gewandlunift, under the compoBei^s 
dfroction, iDec. 4, 1843, md repeated the next week to the great delight of 
all. Thcpo porformnncofl were greatly enhnnccd liy the aid of Mrs. Livia 
Fregc; who, althougfi sbe had then retired from the stage, performed the 
part of the " i'eri " (which waa written and designed for hor) with great 
spirit and grace. 

X A contributor to the Nmi» ZeU»c^, /. MuHk^ vol. Ul., p. Stl, thlnlu 
that Sehnmann used Theodore OUker's tranelati<m (Ldpsto Tanchnlts 
Jour.), tince a third at leaat of this work agrees with Sohnmatm's words to 
the Perl. 
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narrator is evidently copied from the Evani^elist in Bach*s 
** Passion Music," but by no means with a like necessity. Un- 
questionably the latter shared the conviction of his day, that not 
only the substance, but the words, of the biblical dpgma were 
sacred. Schumann's case was not at all similar. He had before 
him, in the poem to be set to music, a work of art, which, although 
once remodelled, would still permit every ibrmal change required 
by lesthelic considerations. How easy, for example, it would 
have been to ;il)oli.sU the narrator, as destructive of unity. At 
any rate, if the lame, monotonous, and prolix third part had 
been omitted,* since it contains no action, a suitable motive 
might have been inserted. 

The yariations in the text of ^ Paradise and the Peri " from 
the original poem were, as we have said, by Schumann* They 
consist, with the exception of occasional judicious abbreviar 
tions, in the addition of a chorus for " The Spirits of the Nile,** 
• the chorus of ** Houris," the solo " Banished " for the Peri, the 
quartette Peri, 'tis true," the solo " Sunken was the golden 
orb," and the concluding chorus. In the latter, the gitled tone* 
poet did not attain to a really poetic and eflective close. 

Spite of the defects in the text, at which we have but hinted, 
the work is uncommonly attractive in a musical sense, from 
the fervor and truth of expression, as well as the dassling, shift- 
ing color (we might say, the Oriental, luminous warmdi), which 
pervades and penetrates the whole. Schumann struck the key- 
note of the poem with a master-hand, and, aided by his wealth 
of imagination, reproduced it in music. The beautiful flow of 
melody, seldom marred by his early imperfections, and the 
simple arrangement of the musical ideas, are particularly 
pnuseworthy. In the last respect, there is unmistakable prog- 
ress, caused by his more rigorous labors for two years past. 
On the other hand, as in the lyric compositions of 1840, he 

* The Uidioutt action of tlie third part was somewhat lessened by the 
omiflfltoo of all from « Blow uaik fbo evening's golden light,'' to '* She floated 
down In Joyons hope.'' The lum^ng to F-aharp minor may easily be 
omitted In peribrmanoe. 
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did not fully comply with the requirements of song. Tb» 
difficulties presented to the performer ihe generally in- 
adequate trcatiueut of the voice are increased by an instru- 
mentation, Vliich, thouj^h rich and Horid in itself, is too 
voluminous. In some passages, tlie fine balance whicli should 
be prcsenred between the voeal and instrumental parts is 
entirely wanting. So, too, discords between words and mu- 
sic, such as on p. 46, measures 10-11 ; p. 63, measures 12-1$, 
and 23-26 ; p. 64, measures 24-25 ; p. 69, measures 3-5 ; p. 85, 
measures 19; p. 102, measures 21-22; p. 114, measures 3-5; 
p. 117, meagures 6; and p. 118, measures 6-10 of the piano- 
score, work unlkvuiably, since they tear the poetical thoughts 
to tatters. 

"Paradise and the Peri," together with the "Fantasies" 
(Op. 12), " The Kinderscenen " (Op. 15}, a number of songs 
composed in 1840, and the piano-quintette (Op. 44) were the 
chief causes of public recognition of Sdiumann's creative gifts. 
This beautlfol work soon became widely known, and survived 
many performances, even two in New York in 1848,* which 
gave Schiiiii iiin ij:reat delij^bt.f 

Tlie iinilorm retirement in whi<-li be lived and worked was 
interrupted, at his wife's re(|uest, iu lb44 (the following year), 
by a long concertrtour. % This journey had long been con* ^ 
templated, as is shown by a letter to Keferstein, § in which he 
says, I had to promise the journey to St Petersburg to Clara in 
tlw most solemn manner, else she said she would go alone. I 
believe she would have been capable of it, hi her anxiety for 
our external weltarc. Pardon me if I forbear to tell how un- 
willing I am to leaver ni}- cjniet home. I never think of it 
without the utmost sorrow, and dare not let Clara know my 

♦ S o S!fin<i!,' fCir die Mas. Wt U^ VOl. Vl. p. SS6. 
t Sec letters for 1833-52, No. 58. 

X Clara Schumuun hud made one grand roncprt-tonr p!nre hor marriage, 
to Copenhagen, but without hor hoHband ; since his profetaioual tluUea for- 
bade him to accompany her farther than Hamburg. 

f Ses letters for lS8S-tt, No. 88. 
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feeHngB.** And now it really came to pass. Th^ artisirpalr 
Btartod the last of January, 1844, by the way of Konigebeig, 
llKttau, and Riga. In the first-named city Clara Schumann 

gave two concerts; and in Mittaii iind conjointly, five. 

In St. Petersbur!^ tour concerts were <iiven, at which Schu- 
mann's compositions caused as much enthusiasm as his wife's 
matchless execution. The following: letter to Friedrieh Wieck 
gives us a full account of their life for ^veral weeks in the city 
of the Czar :~ 

St. Pbtbiubvro, April 1, 1844. 

Dear Father, — We hfive delayed answering your letter until to- 
day, tliat we might tell you tlic result of our visit here. Wc have now' 
been here four weeks. Clara has given fonr concerts, imd played before 
the empress. We have made many dfstingidshed aeqnaintanoes, and 
seen much that was interesting: every day brings something new. So 
&e time has passed; and to-morrow we return to Moscow, and, on look- 
ing back, may well be satisfied vrith our achievements. I have a great 
deal to tell you, and am yecy glad of It. We made one great mistake : 
we came here too late* In such a laige city as this, many preparations 
are needed* Every thing depends upon the court and la haute volie * the 
press and the papers have but little influence. The Italian Opera took 
every one by storm. Garcia created a perfect furore. So it happened 
that our first two concerts were not fully attended ; but the third was 
crowded ; and the fourth (in the Micbaelis Theatre) was the most brilliant 
of all. While other artists, even Liszt, have gradually fallen from public 
favor, Clara has always gained more and more, and could easily give 
four more concerts, if Passion Week did not intervene, and wc were not 
obliged to leave for Moscow. Onr best friends were of course the Ilenselts, 
"who received us witli exceeding kindness; then especially the two Wiel- 
horskys,* remarkable men. Michael particularly has a true artist soul, 
and IS the nu)st highly gifted amateur that I ever met. Both have great 
influence at court, and see the emperor and empress almost daily. Clara, 
I believe, cherishes a silent passion for Michael, who, be it said, has grand- 
children, — that is, — he's a man of over fifty, but fresh as a boy in soul 
and body. We also had a most friendly well-wisher in Prince von Olden- 
burg (the cmperor*s nephew), as also in his wi£», who IS the very incar 

* These are the brothers Joseph and Michael, Connts "Wieiliorsky, well 
known as bigbly-cultured musicians, —one playing the piano, the other vie* 
loneello (at least in Russia)* One of tbem recently died. 
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nation of goodness and kindness. They took us all over their palace 

yesterday. Tho Wiclhorsk ys also have been very attentive : they gave 
a soiree for us wUh an 07'chtstra^ for wliicli my Symi)hony* wa? prac- 
tised, and I conducted. 1 shall tell you about Ileiiselt when we meet: 
he is just the same as ever: but he's killing himst'lfhy njivinf; lessons. Ho 
can't be induced to play in public: he is only to be heard at the house 
ot i'rinee von Oldenburg, where ho aud Clara played my variatioo^ for 
two })ianos. 

The emperor and empress have been very kind to Clara: she played 
two whole hours to the imperial family a week ago. ^loudelssohu's 
Spring Song f has become a public favorite. Clara always has to repeat it 
Beveral times at every oonoert, three times even to the empress, dan 
will tell you when she sees you of the spleodors of the Winter Palaoe. 
H. TOD Bibeaupierre (late amtMssador to Constantinople) took us over 
it a few days ago: it's like a fidry story ftom The Thousand and One 
Nights." 

We are very happy; and we have the best news of the children. 

Now imagine my joy : my M uncle still Iives.| When we first arrived 
I was so fortunate as to meet the governor of Twer, who told me he knew 
him well. I wrote to him atonce^ and soon received a most affectionate 
answer from him and his son, who commands a regiment in Twer. He 
celebrates his seventieth birthday on Saturday; and I think that we 
shall go to Twer on that day.§ What joy for me and for the old man, 
who has never had a relative in his house ! 

We've beard shocking acconnts of tho road to Moscow; but, believe 
us, travelling in Russia is neitlier better nor worse than anywhere else, — 
perhqpi better f and I can't help laughing at the frightful images my fancy 
drew in r.eipslc. Every thing is very denr (especially here in St. Pe- 
tersburg; lor examjjlo, lodging one luuis d'or per day, coffee one tha- 
ler, dinner a ducat, &c., &c.) 

We intend to return to St. Petersburg in about a month, to travel by 
land to Keval, thence by staamer to Helsingfors, and by Abo to Stock- 
holm, then probably by canal to Copeuhagcn, aud so back to our dear 
(xermony. U By the 1st of June I certainly shall hope to see you again, 

* The B-f!at major Hymphotij', Op. 

t Vol. V. of the Songs without Words, No. 5. 

I The eldest brother of Schumann's mother, Carl CK)ttlob Bchoabel, who 
went to Busda, dfl^drlng to enter the aimy as a surgeon. 

f They did so. 

II Thto plan was not exBonted: the artist pair returned to G«rmany by the 
usual mute. 
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dear papa; find meanwhile yon mnstinite to ns often, for fbe pieient sfe 
St Petersburg, to Henselt'B address. He finrwaids all oar letters to ne. 

Alwtn * has written to us sereral times. He don*t seem to be getting 
on very well: we shail learn all the particulars in Beval. Molique left 
for Germany yesterday. 

Hie musicians liere have aU been veiy friendly to us, especially Hemy 
Bombeig: they refiised any pompensation for their services at our last 
concert Mothlng was left for us to do but to send a catriage for them, 
which we were very glad to da I have ever and ever so much to write 
you; bat we are very busy to-day, preparing for our journey to Moscow: • 
so accept this short letter with a great deal of love. Greet your wife and 
chfldren most affectionately for us, and think lundiy of me. 

B. S. 

P. Sw To-day is a pleasant anniveraaiy far me: you know it's the 
tenth birthday of our Journal. Send some of the enclosed slips to Leipsic ; 
but please see that none of them go astray. One more request, write a 
few words to Wenzel: ask him if he finds any thing of general interest or 
special importance to me in the papers, to look at the dates, and write 
them down for mc; for I seldom see a paper here. The poems f might 
also interest Dr. Frege. 

After Clara Schumann had given three concerts in Mosoow^ 
the artist pair leftii Bussia, and reached home by die Ist of June. 
Meanwhile, a purpose had ripened in Schumann's mind, which 
he executed Boon after their arrtval in Leipsic. This was noth- 

insc less than his withdrawal from the Journal. It almost 
seiiiiis as if his failure to publish it in Vienna rendered it 
indifferent to him ; for he spoke very enthusiastically of the 
Journal aud its future just before his journey to Vienna, and 
immediately after his return expressed hioiself with the ut- 
most apathy concerning his plana for it, quite contrary to his 
former opinion. ** On the whole, Tm very happy in my sphere 
of action ; but, if I could only get rid of the Journal, live only 
for music, not have to think of the many trifles to which an 

* A son of Friedricb Wleck, once member of the imperial baud at Bt. 

Fetambnrv* 

t Schumann wrote a ftw poems while travelling in Aassla, amoiif oik 
en, one on the Kremlin In Moscow. 
I Compare page 110. 
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editor must attend, I should indeed be at peace witb myself 
and all the world. Penhaps this may yet come to pass," he 
wrote at this time to H. Doni. And to Eeferstdn, Feb» 19, 
1840, can only make the Journal a secondary oondderar 
tion, fondly as I may cherish it. Every man is bound to culti- 
vate his hifxhcst o;if'ts. Yuu yourseli' wrote the same thinjr to 
ino, as i well remember, some years ao:o, and Vve worked 
more bravely ever since. I write this, dear triend, because I 
thought you intended a slight reproach of my editorial duties 
in your last letter which I really didn't deserve, both because 
I do so mudi other work and because that is the highest pur- 
pose I have to fulfil in this liib.** And truly towards the end 
of the third year the Neue ZeUsehrifi JUr Mtunk showed that 
Schum^inn's orijfiual interest wore off. The letters, wliich at 
first were seldom inserted, eneroached more and more upon the 
general reviews ; and this of course caused its gradual decay 
as an organ of art. Still he might have retained the post of 
editor (which was given to Oswald Lorenz towards the end of 
June, 1944) * had not an alarming state of both mind and 
body rendered his retirement doubly desirable* His impaired 
health also compelled him to desist from literary labor, and to 
change his whole course of life ; so that he lefl Leipsic forever, 
in the latter part of 1844, and touk up his abode in Dresden, u-* 
Belbre aecompanying him thither, we must consider the tone- 
creations of 1844. Their number was small in comparison 
with preceding years, and they consist merely of the music to 
the epilogue of Goethe's ^ Faust " for solos, chorus, and orches- 
tra, and a chorus and aria for an opera» *^ The Corsair," Irom 
Byron.f 

* See Nene Zeltaclirift f. Mntlk, vol. zz. p. SM. From Oewald Lov> 
enz^g bands, the Jburnal pMMd, early In lS4ft, into thoea of Fr. Brendel, wlio 

still c'ditH H. 

t In H liumanii*B book of plans for December, 1840, we see that ho con- 
teaipiutoU cumposing an opera to be called " Tlie Corsair,'* from Byron's 
poem,— at least, thiilttlalfl written by hU baud under the heading Sab- 
JeetB for Operas." Perhaps he had a libretto ftom niddi the above ftag>> 
ments, which are but little known, were taiken. 

10 
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In the autumn of 1844, Schumann went to Dresden ; but 
his family did not settle there until December of ihe same 
year, — after he and his wife had taken public leave of Leipsic 
io a matinee mtmcaie given on the 8th of December. 

Misfortttoes awaited them in Dresden. Daring the first year 
Schumann suffered much pain, led a nuHre quiet life than eTer, 
and thought of nothing but the restoratbn of his failing health. 
His symptoms were many and morbid, and are more closely 
described in the following account by Dr. Helbig of Dres* 
den : — 

Bobert Schumann came to Dresden in October, 1844, and 

labored so unceasingly on the music for the epilogue to Goethe's 
* Faust ' that, on completing it, he fell into a very morbid 
condition, manifested by the following symptoms : As soon as 
he began to use his brain, sliivering, fatntness, and cold feet 
set in, together with great pain and a peculiar fear of death , 
which tooic the form of a dread of high hills or houses,* all 
metallic substances (even keys), medicine, and infection* He 
suffered much from loss of sleep, and felt worse at dawn than 
at any other tiuie. As he studied every prescription until he 
found some reason for not takin^r it, I oidt-red him cold plnn2;e- 
baths, which so far improved his health that he was able to 
return to his usual (only) occupation, composition. As I had 
made a study of similar cases, especially among men who 
worked immoderately at one thing (for instance, accounts, ^.), 
I was led to advise that he should employ himself and distract 
his mind with sometliing else than music. He first chose 
natural history, then natural philosophy, &c., but abandoned 
them after a few days, and gave himself up, wherever he might 
be, to his musical thoughts. 

" The auricular delusions connected with his peculiar disposi- 
tion and bis highly developed sense of melody and hearing were ' 
highly instructive to the observer. The ear is the oi^an which 
Is bunest in night and darkness, is the last to fitU asleep^ and 

* Oomparopsge 79. 
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the first to awake ; tfarou^ it we can infiaence men by a whis- 
per even in sleep : it is most closely allied to the sense of touch, 
and very near to the organs of foresight, revenge, offence, 
and talent for music* He who considers the attributes of 
night and darkness, which we have not spaec to reckon, and 
compares them with Schumann's dispooiiiun, will understand 
his state. When we reflect that the eye could receive no light, 
the brain conceive no thoughts, if the former could not create 
light, and the latter thoughts, in itself we shall have some idea 
of his auricular delusions." 

His morbid state was now so &r relieved, that the master was 

able to dc^vote himself anew to labor; but his tendency to disease 
rapidly increased, and couKI not be allavid. His former symp- 
toms returned to a greater or less degree ; and all the letters 
written at the time contain complaints of his illness. He could 
not bear the sight of Sonnenstcin (an insane asylum at Pira, 
near Dresden), as we shall see from a letter to F. Hiller; and, 
after Mendelssohn's decease, he was in constant fear of a siod- 
lar fate,t which made him jery low-spirited, t Even his friends 
were astonished and alarmed by his abnorma! condition ; and 
Dr. Keferstein says, " When I looked Schumann up in Dresden, 
vat-the age of ilnly, T iuund him very ill, his nerves being so 
shattered by labor that I was much concerned lor his lite. 1 
remember that he offered me some superior Stein wine, which 

* Although paihologleal matomy hM never anewered the qnestien of 

whatuBL' tt lias ever been In healing the sick, still the natural phllotopbeTf 
phrenologist, and paychologint will be glad to know the decision of anatomy 
in rcgrird to Schumann's brain-strueture. A plnHter-cust of bis renuirknhle 
head and a detailed account of tho shape of liis skull (according to Moihuii) 
are highly detfiruble, not only for comparison with Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, &o., but forpiycbolo^ciil purposes, and are Hie more to be expeeted 
from the examining eurgeone that the preeent realietle standpoint of this 
science confiMea all tbeoiy oonoeming it to the purely otijeottve, (Remarke 
of Dr. Ilelbig.) 

t Felix Hendelasoha-Bartboldy died of nervous apoplexy on the ith of 

November, 1847. 

X liemarks by X>r. Uelblg. 
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had been Beat bim at great expose from Brockenwirth, diMse 
he thought it was nowhere as good. He shunned all eotAsl 
intercourse,* and took lonely walks with his Clara." IVof. 
Kahlert of Breslau writes, Jan. G, 1857, f ^We (Kahlert and 

Schumann) met lor the hist time iii the autumn of 1847 iu 
Dresden. He had just returned from the sea-baths. * Gene- 
vieve' lay upon the piano almost ended. I dispelled liis 
doubts as to the construction of the text, as they came too late. 
He told me of his distresnng mental condition before going to 
the aeapshore. ' I lost every melody,' he said, * as soon as I 
conceived it : my mental ear was overstrained.' " 

When we consider all the known facts, it seems highly probar 
ble that the mental obscurity into which he at last most pitia> 
bly sank was the result of some oi'^anic disease, which in- 
creased rapidly while he was in Dresden. Wa may consider 
as a forerunner thereof that excited state from wliieii the mas^ 
ter suffered at the time of his sister-in-law's death. There can 
be no doubt that his renewed and increased illness influenced 
his works ; yet it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the mental products of the iblbwing year bear unmistakable 
marks of the traj]^ie doom han^ng over him. Spite of their 
gloomy background, all but a few of those last com]X)sed are 
full of power. Occasional defects may be reganled as mere 
mannerisms. The natural results of his illness were : occa- 
sional intervals of rest from toil, and an astonishing and unnatu- 
ral productivity, begmning in 1847, and reaching its height in 
1849, during which year he composed thirty works of greater 
or less extent 

It is uncertain when he again resumed his musical labors 

* H« Biterwards gn*adually retaroed to social life, especially with Ber* 
yiold Auerbacfa, Edward Bondemaiin, Fardlnand HiUer, Jallns Habner, and 
jRobeit Belnlek. Ha alio took a lively Intereat In the enbMrlptlon.oOBoarta 
given at Dresden in the antumn of 1845, led by F. Illller, but which gradu- 
ally died otit when hv w:iH !\ppointed town -director in Dilascldorf in 1847. 
Schnmann wM one of the dirt»ctora of theee concerts. See Ictfcera for 1S33- 
62, No. 48. 

t To the author of these pages. 
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in Dresden. His list of compositions onljr contains tiie follow* 
- ing notes : — 

"1845 (Dresden). Many works in counterpoint,* — four 
fugues for the piano (Op. 72) ; studies for the pedal piano, 
first part (Op. 5t5) ; tsix iugues on the nnnic of Bach, for the 
organ (Op. 60) ; sketches for the pedal piano (Op. 58) ; inter- 
lade and rondo; finale, as a conclusion for my piano-fantasies, 
published as a concerto (Op. 64) ; sketch of orchestral sym- 
phony in C-major/' 

Here we again see persistence in one direction ; but, as most 
of the works mentioned are severe in stvle, it is evident that 
he was trvinfi: to liandle form more freely than was then \\\ his 
power. It was, as it were, the preparation fur greater creative 
efforts soon to be bejrun. 

The Studies (Op. 66) and Sketches (Op. 58) for the pedal 
piano t are attractive in combination and design. The former 
axe more important than the latter. They contain resemblances 
to Bach's music, as he may have intended they should. Of the 
two sets of fugues (Ops. 72 and 60), the latter, consisting of six 
fugues on the name of Bach, is of extraordinary merit. The 
first five lii<j^ues especially display so firm and masterly a treat- 
ment of the most difficult forms of art, that Schumann mii2;ht 
from these alone lay claim to the title of a profound contrar 
puntist. They show variety of plastic power with four notes 
only. The tone of feeUng varies in all six pieces, and is always 
poetic, which, in connection with a command of ibrm, is the 
main point in composition. These are serious character-pieces. 
The sixth f ii^uc offers a diflScult problem as to execution, since 
the mingling of even and uneven movement renders it very 
difficult to perform it properly upon an organ. 

* The canon published as No. 20 in Oji. ] 24 belongs to these. 

t The idea of writing for the pedal piuno 18 rather impractical, since that 
instrument is bat seldom used. SchumaDn was incited to it by the intro* 
dnctloii of a pedal piano In the Letpale Hnalc Scbool fbr the practlee of organ 
ieholan. Theae compoeltiona I6r a pedal piano can easily be petfoimed 
upon a ooBunon iiiano, If a eecond pefaon takea Che pedal part an oetave 
lower. 
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The pianoHSoncerto (Op. 04), whose first moTemetit (called 
Fantasie *') was written in 1841, is a master-piece in every 
respect : it is more than a piano-composittonv it is symphonic ; 

it was acknowk d^cd as such on its first public performance.* 

The C-major sympliDiiy (Op. 01), the third in order (1846), 
may be considered as an improved prosecution of the symphonic 
works begun in 1841. It is more mature, masculine, and power- 
ful, more profound than those, and far better suited to an orches- 
tra, both as a whole and in its single parts. The introduction 
to the first movement, Sostenuto assai," was originally in- 
tended for something else, and was already composed when 
he conceived the idea of writing the symphony. f According 
to his own account, his conception of this symphony occurred 
when he was first taken ill. He says, " I sketched it out 
while suffering severe physical pain ; indeed, I may well call it 
the struggle of my mind, which influenced this, and by which I 
sought to beat off my disease* The first movement is full 
of this struggle, and very peevish and perverse in character." 

The year 1846 was very poor in a productive sense ; his list, 
besides the completion uf the work ju^t considered, mentioning 
only the chorus songs (Op. 55 and 59). | Doubtless the state 
of his health was a great obstacle to composition, as was also a 
trip in November or December to Vienna, where his wife gave 
several concerts. The artbt pair spent some weeks there, and, 
before their return to Dresden, gave a farewell party, Jan. 12, 
1847, to which came a choice crowd of musical notabilities, 
such as Bauemfeld, Deinhartstein, Dessauer, Eichendorf, Grill- 
parzcr, Besque von rdttlingen (Hoven), tJansa, Jenny Lind, 
Adalbert Stiftcr, &c. § On thf ir way home they gave two 
splendid concerts in l:*rague, when Schumann received a pcr- 

• Mrs. Clara Sebamaiin flrtt perfomed It tn DiMden, Deo. 4» 1845. 

t The first publle perlbmanoe of fUa work took plaoe at a G«wandhaas 

concert, Nov. 5, 184r>. 

X Schumnim's H^t Bays there are five songs in Op. 69; bat the pabllshcd 
edition contains only four. 

i See Signals for the Musical World for 1847, p. 45. 
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feet Oration on the performance of bis piano-quintette and some 
of his songs.* To this excursion to the South was soon added 
one to the North. He went to Beriin to direct* under very diffi* 
cult circumstances, at a perfbrmance of his ^ Paradise and the 

Peri/* given by tlie Academy of Singinjjj.f After two concerts 
by his wife and a musical matinee at their lodgings, tlie artist 
pair returned to Dresden by the last of March. We must also 
mention a third journey, which he and his wife took after an 
interval of three months, — in July, 1847. They went to his 
native town of Zwickau. A small musical festival was to take 
place, at which some of his works were to be performed* The 
programme contains his second symphony in G-major (Op. 61), 
the piano-concerto (Op. 54), played by Clara Schumann, and 
the chorus " For Farewell " (Op 84). The tone-poet himself 
directed his compositions; the rest of the programme was 
conducted by Dr. Emanuel Klltzsch. Every thing was done 
to show due honor to the guests. A torchlight procession 
and a 'serenade were arranged, Dr. KUtssch composing a 
dithyramb for the latter. The .changes and distractions 
of this trip must have affected Schumann &vorably; for 
a large number of works are mai4:ed in his list as written 
in 184 7, whose titles are as follows : Two romauzas by E. Murike, 
for solo v<)i( I' ail I piano (Op. G4) ; J orchestral overture to " Gren- 
evieve ; " the closing chorus to the scenes from Faust " (" The 
ever-feminine attracts.'*) This and ensuing compositions from 
^ Faust" were collected after the master's death, and published 
in three parts as Scenes from Goethe's Faust,!' without num- 
ber. Second trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, in D«mi- 
nor (Op. 68) ; ** Farewell song," for a chorus and wind instru- 
ments (Op. 84) ; tliird trio for piauo, violin, and violoncello, in 
F-major (Op. 80) ;§ ritornellos by Eiickert, arranged as 

♦ See Signals for the Musical World for 1847, p. 62. 
t Bpp Signals for the Musical World for 1847, pp. 84. 85. 
X To this work, sm published, also belong Tragedies, by Heine. Oom» 
pare page 180. 

§ The piano-trios, Opt. 63 and SO, are spoken of lieie as sooond and lUrd, 
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catches for male chorus, eight numbers (Op. C5) ; * "Begin- 
ning," by Kiickert, for four male voices; three songs, hy 
Eichendo^fij RUckert, and Klopstock for male chorus (Op. 
62) ; Solf^gi for male chorus (oot yet published) ; Sol- 
ftggi for a mixed chorus (not yet published); sketch ior 
first act of " GeneTieve ; song hy F, Hebbel for two so- 
pranos and two tenors* 

The piano-trios (Ops. 63 and 80) are equal to any of the 
chamber-music composed in 1842 except Op. 88. The first 
is a serious, characteristic, nnd very important, as well as pcr- 
* fectly lucid work; the other, on the contrary, is a bright, 
cheerful tone-picture, with only one slight streak of melancholy 
in the two middle moyements, like the deep red of sunset* 

The greatest and most important work begun in 1847, but 
not fully completed till the 1st of August, 1848, the opera of 

Genevieve,'' needs considerable examination. As we have 
seen, he contemplated as early as 1840 that most diilieult ol all 
musical tasks, the opcra.f However little his musical nature 
corresponded to the requisitions of the stage, it is none the 
less plain that so richly endowed a mind must have longed to 
labor in that realm ; and, although the master did not attain 
the same success which crowned his other works, this attempt 
to work in the most complicated known form of music seems 
perfectly clear and correct. This is not altered by the fact, 
that his only opera cannot be considered otherwise ihaii as an 
attempt, and, if we measure it by its pure dramatic value, not 
always a happy attempt 

He was long undecided as to a subject. In his book of 
hints he marked the following, one after another : " Faust, Till 
Eulenspi^^ £i Galan (Caldmn), Hanko (Beck), Nibelun- 
genlied. The Wartbuig War, The Bridge of Mantible (Calde- 

becausc Bchutnann originally called The FantasicH, Op. 88, tbu iir»t trio. 
Oompure p. 137. "When this wm altered, the other triof of eoiitee heeame 
firet wd eeomd. 

* As pobllshed, it contains bat seven pleoea. 

t OompoM page 138* 
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ion), Abelard and Hdoise, The False Prophet (from LalU 
Bookh The Last Stuart, Eunz von der Rosen, Atala (Cha- 
teaubriand), The Noble Bride (Koiiig), The Piiriidi, The Cor- 
sair (Byron), Maria Stuart, Sacontala (Gerhard's translation). 
War ot the German Peasants (Kolhas), Sardanapaius (By- 
ron), The Bobbers of the Beli (Mdrike), The Stone Guide- 
post (Imincrmann), The Smith of Gretna Green, and The 
Dead Guest (L. Bobert)." We cannot here discass the suitar 
bleness of these subjects for dramatico-musical purposes : it 
suffices to saj that he used none of them. His plan of com- 
posing an opera was realized in quite another way. He first 
conceived the idea from liebbel's drama of "Genevieve," 
wliich be first saw in 184 7. This work so pleased and de- 
lighted him, that he determined to found a musical drama 
upon this and Tieck's ** Genevieve.*' * lie applied forthwith 
to the well-known pamter-poet Robert Beinick (who died in 
Dresden^ Feb. 7, 1852), asking him to outline a libretto from 
that story. Beinick readily consented to his friend's request, 
bnt <}iou;^ht it would be much more Interesting to keep to the 
lejTend of St. Genevieve. He very correctly considered that 
a Genevieve without child or hind would be worse than none 
at all; and he strongly opposed Schumann's desire to omit 
these attributes. Perhaps he deemed it impossible to produce 
a third vital work from two such opposite productions as 
Tieck's romantic, melting poem, and Hebbei's monstrous, 
bristling drama. 

Beinick made two sketches : in one, Genevieve's exile was 
treated in a prolix manner, with the intention of addinj^ more 
action. But Schumann did not like this ; and accordingly, at 
his request, the exile and deliverance oi Gouevieve imme- 
diately succeeded each other in the tburth act. 

Although Beinick sought to gratify Schumann's wishes, he 
was by no means satisfied with the poetical treatment of the 

* I owe Umm fikete parUy to Beinlek's wift, parHy to FioM's Moomit of 
Sdnunami'B transactions with Hebbel. — Sea Jfew Z^Utchr./. MUtik, 1. p» 
864. 
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subject. After finishing the first act, he wrote to Hebbcl, ask- 
ing his aid and advice.* The expected visit of the poet to 
Dresden, which occunred in July, 1847, gave Schumann the de- 
Bired opportunity for-a personal interview with him; but it was 
of no avail : he was reduced to trying his own skill at the text 
just finished by Beinick. He availed himself of the author^s 
temporary absence to make such changes as he thought fit ; 
and tlie libretto of" Grenevieve " thus received its present form. 
This wjis so (liiTcrent from Kcinick's version, that the latter felt 
compelled, on seeing the alterations, to renounce all claim to 
its authorship. Then^fore the titlepage of the printed libretto 
simply announces that it is ^ taken from Tieck and Hebbel." 

Schumann was now satisfied 'With the material bads of his 
opera, and not at all aware of its dramatic effect ^ < Gene- 
vieve ' 1 but don't imi^ne it's the old sentimental one. I think 
it's just a bit of bio^rrapby, as every dramatic poem sliould be ; 
for the text is principally founded on Ilebbei's tragedy,** he 
writes to H. Dorn.f 

This illusory remark is in direct opposition to the case in 
hand. 

The dramatic part of Schumann's Genevieve ** is, on the 
whole, ill adapted for performance, and betrays a feeble hand 

in the design and introduction of the great crisis-t The most 
beautiful part of the le*^end is reduced to a minimum. The 
sad, tearful life of the innocent but banished wife in the des- 
ert ; the miracle by which she and her child were preserved, 
indeed the child itseli', — all this, which is so highly moral, so 
productive of the deepest sympathy, so clearly and indissolubly 
connected with the popular notion of ^ Genevieve," is omitted. 
We can, of course, see that it would be very difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to represent these portions of the legend dramaUr* 

* See letten for 1833-52, Nos. 55, 58. 
t Bee totters for 1883-92, Ko. 71. 

t Asl WMsnlDtereetedaMittaiitatall the relieareale of the three per- 
fonnaocee of thte work in Leipaie, I oonalder myielf Juitlfied In giving my 
candid opinion. 
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cally : this is merely another proof that we should select no 
subject for the stage which cannot be easily represented. 

So the sentimental Genevieye was, for the most 
part, done away with; and perhaps with her was lost the 

sympathy felt by every sensitive iiatui'e for her simple, touch- 
ing story. Hardly any thinir is loft Init Golo's intrigue and its 
direct results. But how robbed ut all illusion I Really, one 
need be no prude to be shocked at it» nor specially sharp- 
sighted to see into the flimsy plot. The man inspired to guilt 
by Golo is old and gray : it has a tragio-comic effect, that the 
count and his household should believe in the pretended in- 
trigue with the countess ; which is as much as to say that all 
belieye in it. But it is repugnant to the spectator to see the 
poor old muii killed, and by whom ? By an insolent servant, 
who, just before, was ready to swear to the chastity and mod- 
esty of the countess, who is at the same time shut up in the 
tower. There is an uncomfortable mixture of truth and 
fiction, nature and affectation, in this part of the play. 

Genevieye's exile takes place in the fourth and last act It 
has haidly begun, when it ceases; and she returns to the 
count's castle as hastily as she left it Farther quotation 
would be superfluous. All is obvious ; and we have already 
seen how much was sacriiiced to the very contracted treatment 
of tlie subject. 

So much for the text The music is incomparably superior, 
revealing, as usual, a rare amount of creative power, combined 
with deep and noble feeling. Keyertheless, considered as dra- 
matic music, it has many not surprising &ult8. These are 
innate in Schumann's disposition. He could not quite re- 
nounce his lyric nature, even to reach the heicrhts of dramatic 
expression. His first voc-al compositions, containing some fine 
dramatic touches, may have led him astray. His first and last 
dramatic work, however, shows that hv. was not born for the 
stage. The lyric portions arc by far the best ; while the dr£^ 
matic portions are but partially satisfactory, being often lame 
and flagging. The close of the second act is a laudable excep- 
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tion. The circuitousness of the recitative in GenevieTe " most 
plainly. proves his lack of adeqaate dramatic talent This 
work may be regarded as a struggle for greater anitj of 
form ; perhaps Schamann himself intended it for such. But 

the incapacity connected with his superabundant lyric feeling 
prevented liini from recognizing recitative as one of the chief 
constituents of di'amaticoinusical art, and from subdiiin*'- it in 
new forms. As we can lend an apparently honest but really 
deceptive color to all our weaknesses and defects, so Schu- 
mann* confessed, in regard to such parts of *^ Genevieve" as 
should have been recitatives^ bat were written as ariosos, that 
it was quite impossible for him to treat them as was customary* 
"But there's not a measure," sud he, *Mn the < Genevieve,' 
that's not thoroiiL^lily dramatic." lie thus unconsciously verified 
Goethe's striking remark, " Characters often make a hiw of 
their weakness/* There is no doubt that he erred as to the 
claims of the drama. Certainly no one ever dreamed of or 
demanded Mozartian or Gluckian recitative in his opera ; but 
Schumannian they did. Beoitative is the special support of 
the action in an ox>era; any circuitousness in it becomes stiff, 
monotonous, and prudish^ as we see in the monologues and 
dialogues in " Genevieve " when sung. In fine, the whole thing 
is excessively tiresome, spite of its many musical beauties. 

No more can be said ot tiie treatment of the voice in this 
work than has already been said ot his vocal compositions. 
The overture is a fine, characteristic composition, of high 
artistic merit, and to be ranked with his best instrumental 
works. 

** Genevieve ^ was first performed upon the Leipsio stage f 
June 25, 1850, under the direction of the composer. Two 

more representations ensued, on the 28th and 80th of the same 
month, biiiec then this u})eiii iuis been laid on the shelf, and 
has found its way to no other, stages, with the exception of one 

* On being Qi»k< d liy me. 

t The overture wu« played at a concert given for the Leipsic orchestra- 
tundf Feb. 25, 1850. 
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perfermance at the Weimar Court Theatre, and another by a 
musical society. 

As already stated, this compoution, published as Op. 81, was 
begun in 1847, but not completed until 1848, and, as his list 

says, on the 5th of An^rust. 

This list also names, as composed in 18i8, "Three songs by 
T. Ulh'iL-h, F. Freiligrath, and J. Fiirst, fur male chorus, with 
an acc6mpaniment of wind-instruments (ab libitum *). Chorus 
to Faust, * The noble fellow's saved,' B-flat major." 

From Aug. $0 to Sept. 14, Christmas Album for Chil- 
dren who like to play the Piano " (forty-two pieces), (Op. 68). 

In October, orchestral overture to B^tou'b Manfred" (Op. 
115). Up to Nov. 23, the rest of the music for Byron's <*Man- 
fml" (Op. 115). 

From Nov. 25 to Dec. 20, " Tliy king shall come in raiment 
poor," by Kuckert. A cantata ibr chorus and orchestra (Op. 
71).t 

In December, three Fi^s k Quatre Mains; three more 
Pitees k Quatre Mains (Op. 88); five piano-composttions h 
deux mains (Woodland Scenes). 

"The Christmas Album," published under the title of 

** Forty J . Compositions for the Youn<T" (Op. 68), is a gift as 
modest as lovely, unique in musical literature, spite of the 
many imitations which have arisen in the course of time. 
Schumann shows a rich and poetic conception of childhood 
and its mode of life. A remark made in a letter to Beinecke § 
proves that this charming wotky of which it is often said^ in a 
tone of malevolent reproach, that it was written for mercenary 
reasons, was peculiarly dear to its author ; also showing the 
purpose underlying it. Many thanks for the time and trouble 
you've spent upon my elder children: my younger, too,^ — born 

* Not yet published. 

t FirHt performed at a CHwandbaus concert for the poor of Leipslo, Dec. 
10, 1849. 

X There vre Ibrty-fhree In the printed ettttoa. 
§ 8eeletteMforl8S3-&3,No.68. 
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daj before yesterday,^ plead for sympathy. Bi^lyone al* 
ways lores the youngest best ; bat these are specially dear to 
my hearty and truly belong to fkmily life. The first thing in 
the Album I wrote for onr eldest child's birthday ; and in this 

way oae after another was callt d forth. It sueincd as if I were 
hecj^inninj:^ my life^ as a composer anew ; and you*ll sec traces 
of tlu- old Inunor here and there. They are decidedly difler- 
eut trom the * Scenes of Chihlhood.' Those are retrospective 
glances by a parent and for the eiden ; while * The Christmas 
Album ' contains hopes, presentiments) and peeps into futurity 
for the young,** 

The music to Byron's Manfted " seems to have been singu- 
larly significant of Schumann's own nature: we can hardly 
resist the thought that his own soul-life, and a foreboding of 
his dreadful fate, are mirrored therein. For what is this By- 
ronic " Manf red " but a restless, waudcriag, distracted man, 
tormented by fearful thoughts; and the mad, soul-destroying 
intercourse with spirits,— which must of course be taken sym- 
bolically, was also &e culminating point of Schumann's last 
illness. Doubtless he was strangely attracted to this subject 
by a sense of affinity; for he once said in conversation, "I 
never devoted myself to any composition with such lavish love 
and power as to * Manfred.* " Ay. and, when readiii;^ the poem 
aloud before two people in Diisseldod^ his voice suddenly fal- 
tered, he burst into tears, and was so overcome that he could 
read no further. From this it appears that he unfi)rtunately 
penetrated too deeply into this dreadful subject: the ideas 
themselves thus becoming rooted in his mind* 

The music to ^ Manfired " consists of an overture and fifteen 
numbers; some mclo-draiuatic, some re«!;ularly musical inform. 
The whole ^vdi k, Avirh the exception ol' The Hymn of the 
•Spirits of Ahriman," — which is contrary to the laws of sing- 
ing, — is deep in thought and masterly in conception. The 
overture, indeed, might contend tor superiority with all others : 
it is a powerful soul-painting, ftdl of tragico-pathetic flights, and 
quite suxpassing all .his other instrumental works in intellectual 
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grandeur. We feel that it was composed with rare devotion 
and unusual outlay of mental power. Its nature is in concord 
with the poem, — of a gloomy, melancholyi but sometimes 
passionate and demoniac tint. 

One theatre only has thus far attempted the scenic repre- 
sentation of " Manfred," — all three parts of the poem have 
heen altcivd and abbreviated for the purpose ; ♦ and that 
theatre was in Weimar, where the performance was repeated 
in 1852. We could hardly expect this work to be extensively 
p^ormed; since the poem, although it contains many inge- 
nious features, is too unpleasant. There are no flesh-and-blood 
men in it, so we cannot sympathize as with men. The spirit^ 
world, floating 'twixt heaven and earth,'* which is introduced 
here, proves interesting for a time, but never truly and last- 
ingly satisfactory. Add to this the morbid, self-tormenting 
character of tlie hero, who terrifies rather than touches, pro- 
duces dislike rather than true sympathy, and excites us to 
repel rather than to assist him. Schumann's music is incom- 
parably more delicate and harmonious (in the key-note of 
gloom and despair) than Byron's poem; and, in comparison 
with his other compositions, forms one of his most conspicuous 
and significant memorials as a true poet 

**The Advent Song " (Oj). 71) is the first of his works at all 
" religions" in character. If is fonndtni upon a poem by liiick- 
ert, which describes in a reUective manner Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem, and closes with an appeal to the Lord of 
great mercy and truth.** It is noteworthy that he chose this 
way of expressing his religious feelings and opinions, when the 
Bible was at his command. This cannot be considered acci- 
dental. The cause must be sought deep in his creed and na- 
ture ; for the music Avritten during the next year for Riickert's 
j)oem, " Despair not," for two male voices, wliich he himself 
calls a religious song," is similar iu sense and spirit to The 
Advent Song." 

* I do not know bjr wbom thoie altontioni an* 
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SchumaBn writes Jan. 13, 1851,* to a fiiend of his latter days^ 
^ Strackerjaa : f**' A musician's highest aim is to apply his pow- 
ers to religions music. But in youth we're all rooted to the 
earth with its joys and sorrows ; in riper age the twigs strug- 
gle ujnviirds. So I, too, hope tb:Li this struga;k' will not be Um 
* faint." • In 1852, he wrote a mass and a requieiUj both' to the 
Latin words ; but we can itscribe a pure and sacred significa- 
tion to the mass only ; for, on completing the requiem, he said, 
*^ That is written for the individual; " and he considered it less 
a contrihution to religious music than his peculiar protest 
This single case is of slight importance, since his religious 
opinions in 1952 were no longer £ree, but had assumed a mor- 
bid character, which, as his mind was obscured, degenerated 
into a sort of mysticism. In 1854, he revealed singularly weak 
powers of judj^ment, which Brendel says were peculiar to him 
in youth.]: He met with the poems of Elizabeth Kulmanu, and 
wrote § to Dresden in regard to them on the 11th of June of 
the same year : 1 have also been studying a remarkable book, 
< Poems by Elisabeth Kulmann,' which have kept me busy for 
' a fortn^ht Try to obtain it. I can say no more than that 
Mt is a miracle displayed to us.' If you see Bendemann, Hiib- 
ner, llcinick, or Auci bach, remember mo U> them ; tell tome 
of them, especially Auerbach, about the Kulmann. 1 think 
tliey'U feel grateful." He, however, Ibund no one to share his 
enthusiasm. It was by no means contagious. In the autumn 
inspired sentonces agi^n flowed from his lips in regard to 
this young girl, whose talent is indubitable, but not so great as 
he believed. Ue went so 6t as to hang her portrait, with a 
laurel-wreath above it, over his writing-table, and honored it as 
if holy. 

The matter mentioned just before ky much deeper, and is 
hardly explained by his letter to Strackerjaa. 

* Sec lett<;r8 for 1833-52, No. 73. 

t An officer In the service of Oldenburg. 

X Compare Neae Zeltaehr. f. llmik, vol. xlvUI. p. 1M. 

f To tlw woXbot of tlieie pages. 
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He was in thought and action thoroughly a "Iree-thinkcr."^ 
His views of life and the world, based on true religious feel- 
ings, were pervaded by a deep moral fervor. Throughout his 
life he was free from church dogmas ; he was never subjected 
to any rigid influences of the sort in his parents' home. He 
i*egarded the religion of humanity as the only authorized stand- 
ard for conduct. "If a man knows the Bible, Sliakspeare, 
and Ciuethc, and has taken them into himself, he needs no 
more," he once said. Under these circumstances, it is not 
strange that he never employed his creative powers in what is 
called religious music, which, according to the common notion, 
is to be used only in church, or that he chose to expi^s his 
sense of religion by these two Buckert poems. Who would 
venture to remonstrate with him? This is the point in mor* 
tal life where hook-lore ceases to be of avail, where tihere can 
be no compulsion, and where each must judge for himself, tul- 
lowing the wise remark of a great prince : " In my kingdom 
every man shall be happy in his own way." ^ 

Besides this, as his book of plans shows, he fuUy intended to 
write an oratorio " Maria ; " which, however, he never did. 

Xhe Advent Song " cannot be classed with any existing form 
of music. Schumann was himself undecided in regard to it. In 
hu list he calk it a Cantata," in his letters a « Motet." But, 
correctly speaking, it is neither. The printed edition, there- 
fore, has no general Lille. One remark may be made in regard 
to the musical treatment of the text : that is, it seems too broad 
and large, the contents of the song being unsuitable tor such 
rich and expansive musical expression. The music itself is 
noble, though devoid of any inspired or inspiring ideas. 

The Dresden Chorus Club,* founded in 1848, was of some 
importance in Schumann's career, as he became the director 
of it, after taking charge of the Liedertafel in 1847, Ferdinand 
lliller having removed to Diisseldorf. To this dear friend he 
wrote, Jan. 1, 1848 if We often think of you. Especially in 

* Sae letters tar 183S<4S, No. 08. 

t Tbo Dresden Chonu Olnb wm establidied by Hdinmsnn Jaii« 5, 1818, 

11. 
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ihe LtedertafeV whicb gives me great pleasure, and urges me 

to action. . . . The chorus-club, too, is waking up. Jan. 5 is 
the first meeting. Up to the present date we have a hundred 
and seventeen members; that is, fiily-seven active ones, the 
rest being passive." 

The directioQ of the clubs in question was not only a wel- 
come bit of practice for him, but also a salutary intenruptioQ 
of his excessive mental labor. It forced him, as far as possi- 
ble, to mingle with men and the external world. Tliis proba^ 
bly had a favorable efi^ect upon his morbid state. He wrote 
to F. Ililler,* *' My strength increases with my work. I see it 
clejirly; and, if I can't keep mysijll perlectly well, still it's not 
so bad as a close inspection of trilles led me to suppose." And 
again, a year later,t " The Leidertafel has done much to restore 
my consciousness of directive ability, which, in my nervous 
hypochondria, I thought was gone.*' 

But he soon resigned the charge of the Liedertafel, confining 
himself to the chorus^lub. My chorus-club gives me the 
greatest delight (sixty to seventy members). I can have all my 
favorite music performed there at will. I*ve given up the miiu- 
nerchor. 1 found too lirtU musical ambition, and telt I was 
not suited to the post, they were all such hue folks," f he 
writes farther on. 

The chorus-club^ which was evidently very dear to him, un- 
doubtedly inspired many vocal compositions; the list for 1849 
containing a large number. This was the most productive 
year of his life in regard to quantity. He wrote April 10, 
1849 (also refernng to 1818), to Hiller, "I've been very busy 
all the time. It has been ray most fruitful year, — as if the ex- 
ternal storms moved men to greater inner aeiiuu : as for me, I 
found it a counterweight to the fearful load from without." 

aoddlreetecl by Mm until his removal to DQsaeldorf in the summer of 1850. 
It did not thmi break up ; 1>nt it liad no regvJmt meetings, and did not reeumo 
action until 1855, ai»on the annlvenaiy of ita foundation, Jan. 0, under tbe 

direction of Robert Pfrctzchnors, 
* Bee letters for 1833-52, No. 58. 
t See lottera for 183^52, No. 00. 
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And at the end of 1849, "As I told you before, IVe been 
exceedingly busy all the year : we rnnst vrosk while the day- 
light lasts." 

By the fearful load firom without," he meant the political 
excitement of 1848, and particularly the May insurrection in 

Dresden in 1849. This drove him, as well as many other peace- 
lovers, from the city for several weeks. During that time he 
took np his al)0<le in Kreischa, near Dresden, not from any 
strong convictions of the injustice of the thing, but because the 
wild, lawless state of affairs was unpleasant to him. These 
events form a curious contrast He was a firee-thinker in poli- 
tics as well as in religion. He always took a liTely interest in 
all historical events. But his disposition was far too passive 
to permit of his expressing his opinion firankly and unreservedly, 
far less of his taking an acitive share in politics. lie was 
therelbrc a U])eral in spirit, but a conservative in appearance. 
We never think of him at a political meeting, but at his desk, 
in his hand the pen from which at this time flowed the 
^Marches" (Op. 70). The time of their origin is established 
by the date 1849 affixed to them. 

The compositions written in 1849, according to the list, are 
as follows : — 

<*1849 (Dresden) fbur more* piano eompositions for two 

hands, " Waldsceiien " (Op. S2). 

February, three Soiree pieces for clarionet and piano 
(Op. 78); Feb. 14, Ilomanza and Allegro for horn and piano 
(Op. 70) ; from the 18th to 20th, concert^picce for four key bu- 
gles and full orchestra (Op. 86) .f 

In March, fourteen ballads and romances by Goethe, Mo- 
rike, Uhland, Eichendorff, and J. Kemer, for a chorus (Part 
L Op. 67, Partii. Op, 75) \ t twelve roroanzas for female chorus, 

• Th'm " more refen totbe five pieces l>eloQgiDg to Waldscenen," written 
at the close of 1W8. 

f First performed ut a concert for the orchestral schooUbaad at tlio Ge- 
wsndhaus, Feb. 25, 1850. ^ 

X opt* S7 aod 7ft only eontatD ten poems Invtood of fbwrtoeii. 
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four, five, and six voices (Op. 69, Part i., Op. 91, Part ii.) ; 
Spanish vaudeville for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, twelve 
numbers, with piano accompaniment (Op. 74).* 

In April, five easy compositions on popular melodies for vio- 
loncello and piano (Op. 103). April and May, thirty-five to 
forty songs for my ^ Album of Yooth " (Op. 79). The Album 
of Youth," as published, contains hut twenty-nine songs. The 
title was also altered to " Sonjj -Album for the Younj?." This 
work forms a companion-piece to Op. G8. "You, of all men, 
can best explain its iiieanin<i^, — tliat T strove to select poi nis 
adapted to the young from the best poets only, and that I tried 
to pass from the simple and easy to the diflicult ones : Mi^i^non 
closes, bending her bodeful gaze upon a wilder mental life," he 
writes to E. Klitzsch in reference to it. The idea is excellent, 
but the aim is not always iidfilled, the songs being, with few 
exceptions, bnt ill adapted to childish voices. Almost all re- 
quire an accomplished and artistic siager, and the musical 
matter is not always sufficiently important for such a one. 

At Kreischa, near Dresden, May, 18-21. Five hunting-songs 
for male voices, with an accompaniment of four horns (Op. 187, 
No. 2 of the posthumous works). 2dd to 26th May, Despair 
Not," by Biickert (Op. 93), a religious song for a double male 
chorus (organ ad Ub.). Ist to 5th June, Grerman Minnespiel 
from F. Riickert's " Liebesfriihling,** for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass (eight numbers), with piano accompaniment (Op. 101). 

In Dresden, 12th to IGth June, lour grand marches for the 
piano f (Op. 76). 18th to 22(1 June, four son<j;s of Mignon from 
Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister" (the first is also in the " Album 
of Youth "). Also the ballad of the Harper," and Philina's 
song. 

July 2 and 3, sketched the Bequiem for Mignon X (Op. 89^). 
6ih and 7th, the three songs of the Harper" (all from « Wil- 

* Tht fipsolali Taiid«vlllo, Op. 74, oontatiiftM t«i iiQml>en« 
t The Qnlek Mareh,** pabltflhed as No. 14 In Op. 94, datoft 1840, wm 
evidently composed at this time. 

X First performed at a DUieeldorf aabeoriptloiMonoert, Nov. 81, lSfiO« 
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helm Meieter," Op. 98)^ to be published together. The songs 
and ballads from Goethe's '^Wilhelm Meister" appeared as 
Op. 98*. There are nine in all. 

July 13 and 14, cathedral-scene from Goethe's "Faust." 
15th, garden-scene from the same. 18th, "Incline your Ear." 
24th to 2(>th, scene between Ariel and the awakening Paust. 

August, the scenes from Eaust " furnished with instrumenta- 
tion ; end of August) lour songs lor soprano and tenor : ** Dance 
Melodj," He and She/' I think of Thee,*' and Cradle 
Song" (Op. 78). 

10th to 15th September, childish ptkces a quatre mains for 
the piano, in two parts (six numbers). 18th to 26th Septem- 
ber, lutrofluction and Allegro for piano and orchestra (in G, 
Op. 92). From Sept. 27 to Oct. two more parts of the child- 
ish pieces a quatre mains for the piano, six numbers (Op. 86). 

From llth to 16th of October, three double-chorus songs for 
large singing-societies,-*'* To the Stars/' by BUckert; **Un- 
oertdn Light," <« Thist»" by Zedlitz. End of October, '* To 
God belongs the Orient," for a double chorus, No. 6 of the post- 
humous works, was published with these three songs as 
Op. 141. 

Nov. 4, sketclied ' Night Song," by Hebbel, for chorus and 
orchestra. 8th to llth, furnished it with instrumentation* (Op. 
108), Up to the last of November, worked on the second Span- 
ish vaudeville^ with four-hand piano accompaniment (ten 
numbers), published as <^ Spanish Loye-Songs " (Op. 138), No* 8 
of the posthumous works. 

4th and 5th December, 1849, three of Lord Byron's Hebrew 
Melodies with harp accompaniment (ad lib.) also piano (Op. 
95). Middle of December, 1849, three rumauzas lor oboe and 
piano (Op. 94). Dec. 22, "Fair Hedwi^r/' by Hebbel, for de- 
clamation, with piano accompaniment (Op. 106). Dec. 27 to 
Jan. 3, 1850, Ne^-Year's Song," by Biickert, \ sketched for 
chorus and orchestra (Op. 144). 

♦ Firwt prrformcd at a DUseeldorf Buhscription-conoert, Mny 1851. 
t Urst performed at a Dilweldorf subscriptionHKMicert, Jan. 11, 1851. 
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Tlie intense creative activity of 1849 was immediately fol« 
lowed by a period of rest, which was prolonged by two trips 
from Dresden early in 1850. 

His wife and he first went to Leipsic, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg. Clara Schumann wrote of this journey to Ferdinand 
Killer, M.iy 7, 18,">0, In February and March we made a very 
pleasant excursion. We fir-t spent four weeks in Leipsic, then 
in Hamburg, being treated with great regard. Most of our time 
in Hamburg was spent with Jenny Lind, who sang at my last 
two concerts.'* llie performance of his opera Genevieve ** in 
Leipsic caused his temporary absence from Ihresden.* 

It is thus doubly evident that comparatively few composi- 
tions occurred during the first eight months of 1850. The list 
names thera as Ibllows : — 

1850, April, " llesignation," " Submission," " The Hermit,*' — 
three solo-songs with piano accompaniment (Op. 83); the 
. same, " Not so Fast," by G. L'Egrii.f 

From 2dth to 28th April, scenes from " Faust," The Four 
Gray Women," and a sketch fbr Fanst's Death," completed 
with instrumentation by May 10. 

The complete cycle of scenes from Goethe's Faust," set to 
music by Schumann, comprises, in the order given by the 
dramatic poem, " Garden Scene," " Prison Scene," " Ah ! bend 
thine Ear," &c., " Cathedral Scene," " Scene wee n Ariel and 
the awakening Faust," " Scene with the Four Gray Women," 
and " Faust*s Death." The epilogue to the second part forms 
the finale. Schumann divided these firagments into three 
parts ; the first including the scenes of the first part, the second 
those of the second, and the third closing with the epilogue. 
To the wLulo, which would occupy an evening, he afterwards 
added an instrumental introduction. 

f This Hoiig iH printed as No. 5 in Op. 77; which also contain* The 
Merry Traveller," published In the first edition of Op. 39, as well a« three 
other songs : " My Cktfdeo,** <^ Spirits are Near,'' and *'The Mate Reproach,'* 
tiie last of which Is not to be f»atid In Bcliumaon'e list. The songs oontsined 
in Ops. 27 and 51 are also missing from the list; alfO the mosio tO SohlUer's 
aiove " (Op. 87), probably written in 184d-61. 
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May 10, «• The Evening Sky," by Wilfred von der Nenn. 

i\Iay 11, "Autumn Songs," by the same. The same up to May 
18. Four more poems by Wilfred von der Neun (Op. Sd). 

July, " The Wander(?r*8 EvonliT^ Song," " Snowdrops," 
" Spring Deligiits," ** ller Voice," Spirits are iJeai'," S[)rmg 
Song," " Hussars* Retreat," " Song," « Heaven and Eartli," 
<*My Garden," ''My Old Horse,"* songs for one voice and 
piano. 

August,, six solo-songs by N. Lenau, with piano accompani- 
ment (Op. 9<0 ; Requiem to an old Latin text, for one voice 
anil i)iano (Op. Ou). 

The latter part of the summer of 1850 broujht with it an 
event of the utmost importance to Schumann ; namely, his ac- 
ceptance of the post of director of music in Diisseldorf, which 
had been vacated by Ferdinand Hiller^s departure for Cologne. 
The lattermediated between Schumann and the General Musi- 
cal Association, as is shown by the three following letters: — 

Dear Hiller, — Many thanks for your letter. Your offer is very 

attractive; but there are some objections to it. In both respects, I think 
it would be well to compare notes before deciding to accept the situ- 
ation. 1 particularly remember Mendelssohn's opinion of the musicians 
there; which was not favorable. f Rietz, too, discussed it witli me 
when you went Irom here to Dresden, and said " that he could not 
imagine why you tooiv the place." I didn't tell you at the time, for fear 
of discouraging^ y<m. 

Dear Hiller, tell ni ' tlie plain truth. Of course I can*t expect much 
culture iu an orche?>tra; and I am prepared to meet common musicians 
bat not rude or malicious ones. 

• Of tliese songs, " The Wanderer's Evening Song," " 8nowdrop«," 
**Her Voice,'' *' Bong," Heaven and Barth,*' are taken into Op. 96; 
u SptriU are Near and *^My Qtatdea** may be foaad tn Op. 77 ; " Spring 
Itollghte,*' « Spring Bong," ''HuMara* Betreat,>> and ** My Otd Horae," are 
In Op. 127, which contains a ''National fiong" (oompoaed In 1851), as the 
fifth 80ng. 

I As fa wel] known, McndcIssohn wr>s dirortor fn Diisseldorf before 
taking cliargo of the Gcwaudhaus con i m. Julius Riutz, now court con- 
ductor at Dresden, succeeded him, and was succeeded bj Ford. Uiller. 
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Please inform mo on these points; or, bettert let me ask yon my own, 
questions: — 

1. Is the office municipal? Who is my superior officer? 

2. The salary is seven hundred and fifty thalers (not gulden) ? 

3. How strong is the chorus? How largo is the orchestra? 

4. Is living aa dw thertt as here V What do you pay for your rooms ? 

5. Ghn fnrnisbed lodgings be fonnd? 

6. Would not a reasonable sum be allowed me for removal, and the 
expenses of my journey fbitber? 

7. Gould not the contract be so worded, that I could break it If any 
thing better offered? 

8. Does the dub practise all smnmer? 

9. Should I have time In winter for short joameys of from a week to 
a fortnight? 

10. Ck>nld my wife find any sphere for action? iTon know her: she 
can't be idle. 

And now the main point. I could not come before Easter, 1860. My 
opera is to be performed in Leipsic in February, and probably soon after 

in Frankfort. Of course, I must be present. Please answer all roy 

questions, and then we will discuss the matter further. It would be 
very hard for me to leave Saxony; and yet it's liealthy to vary the old 
round of daily events. We are all von,- busy hero. Clara and Schubert * 
are giving very popular soin'es : I'm engaired in a representation of 1 iic 
Peri," and am always occupied with a multitude of things. More in my 
next letter. Accept my hearty thanks for having thought of me. May 
a gracious Spirit aid me to decide I A thoosaud greetings from my wife 
to you and yours. B. SCHUMAUia. 

Diu^but^N, Nov. 19, 1849. 

A sccoDd letter soon followed this, in answer to one from 
Hiller : — 

Drbsdeit, Dec. 8, 1849. 

Dear Hiller, — I suffer incessantly from lieadache, which prevents 
me from working or thinking. Hence my delay in lUiswering. 

Your letter and all that you wrote increased ray desire to go to 
Dilsseldorf. Be so kind as to write me how soon you think the directors 
will require a decided answer from me. I should prefer not to decide 
nntO Easter. I will tell yon later why. One thing more: I looked in an 
old geography recently for remarks on DUsseldoi^ and fonnd men- 
tioned, among other buildings there, three nunneries and an insane 

* B<val Conoertmeiater in Dresden. 
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asylam. The flrat an all well enough, bnt the last ia most disaj^ea- 
ble. I will tell yon my feeling in regard to it. Several years ago, 
as yoQ may remember, we lived at Maxen.* I discovered that the chief 
thing to be seen from my window was Sonnenstein.f This prospeet 
became horrible to me: indeed, it spoiled all my pleasure. So I thought 
the case might be the s?\me in Diis-eldorf. However, perhaps the book 
was wrong, and the establishment may be merely an ordinary hos- 
pital. 

I have to guard against all such melancholy impressions. You know 
very well, that, if we musiciaoa live on sunny iieiglits, the misfortunes 
of life cut all tlie deeper when they rise before us. in their bare out- 
lines: at least, it's so with me, iiaving so lively an imagination. I 
remember reading stJinetiiing similar in Goethe {sans compart lison). 

I have read your poem to Chopin's memory,! and admired your ver- 
satile talents. I had a oelebratioa here too. But the authorities refosed 
me the me of the Fhraenkiroh, We were yery mnch vexed about it. 

It joBt oocmn to me to ask yon whether there'll be a Rhenish 
mtmleal festival next year, and in what city. I should be veiy glad 
to assist at it; and I think it would be a good opportunity to introduce 
myself in the RhUie Provinces; write me what you think of it* 

As I told you before, I've been veiy basy tlua year; we mnst work 
whOe the daylight lasts. And I see with joy that the world's interest hi 
my eflfbrts is increasing rapidly. This spurs me on. Is there no hope 
of your coming here belhre settling in Cologne? £very one ei^fieets 
yoa. With cordial greetingB, yours, 

B. ScHiniAini, 

Afler the scroples mentioned in this letter had been allayed, 
he still hesitated to accept the position of dkector in Diis^ 
seldorf. 

But lie shall speak for himself:—* 

Deab Hilleb, ^ " The Peri " has been brouj^t out twice during the 
last week. Yon know what tiiat meaiii, and wiU forgive me for not 
writing before. 

* Schomann, as we said before, often visited Mrs. Mi^or Serre of that 

place. 

t Sonuenstein is an insane asylum near Pinna. 

X Hiiier wrote a poem for Hie oelebration in honor of Chopin, arranged 
by 1dm In Diisaeldoif . 
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Friendly and acceptable as your propositions are, as a man of honor I 
can say nothing but what I have already told you. The committee muat 
wait awhile for a definite answer. In confidence, dear Hiller! Some 
influential poople here arc working for me;* and, iilthougli I'm not sure 
of it, I have been advised to postpone my decision until another olTer is 
made me. I have explained to them that 1 could delay no longer than 
April. 

You cannot tf !1 how glad I should be to save the expense oi removal 
to Diisseldorf, and in iiow many respects a residence here is preferable, 
if I could obtain the post of director here, or the certainty ot it within a 
year. 

Now you know what you may have guessed before. I beg you will 
mention the matter to no one uot immediately interested. 

The first performance of '* The Peri " went off very well : the second 
(of the third part), owmg to the Schwarzbaoh's t brilliant shiging, suc- 
ceeded wondeifully ; whieh delighted me. 

Everybody is wild about ''The Prophet:** so tiiat I have much to 
eonteud with. I think the imifto wretched: I have no words to expcees 
mydiegnst. 

Farewell, dear HUler 1 Bemember me Idndly to your wife, and thmk 
kfaidly of Tonn truly, 

0BE8DXN, Jan, 16, lasa* B. SoE. 

The feeble hope of finding a public sphere for action as a 
director in Dresden vanished ; and Schumann went to Diisael* 
dorf, where both be and hie wife were received with open arms. 
Mindful of the fact, that in him they welcomed a master of 
extraordinary merits the people arranged a reception for him; 
which toolc place on the arriyal of the artist-pair in Diissel* 
dorf, Sept. 2, 1850. It consisted of a ban(|uet, proeeded by a 
COTK ert by the clioral and music;[l societies. Among the com- 
positions perlbrmcd was the jjccond part of " Paradise and die 
Peri.** The most delicate attentions were paid to tlie new di- 
rector and his wife ; and all showed that the coming of such 
gifted artists was considered a most joy&l event. 

* For the pUkce of seooad conductor at the Uoyal Court Theatre hi 
Dresden. 

t Frandfloa Schwanbadi, then oouMnger in Sazooy , now In Miinieh. 
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His first performance as municipal director was at the first 
subscriptioQ-concert for the season of 1850-5 1» Oct 24. The 

programme was as followB : Grand overture (C-major, Op. 124), 
ijcethuveii ; Concerto ((r-niiiinr) for piaiio arid orchestra, 
by F. Mendelssoliii-liai iliuKl V, jjlayeJ by Mrs. Clara St-hu- 
m.aiin ; '* Advent Sou;:," by iliickert, a motet for chorus and 
orcliestra, composed hy R. Schumann; Prelude and Fugue 
(A-minor), by J. S. Bach, played by Mrs. Chura Schumann ; 
Cornala, by N. W. Gade. 

Schumann's official duties, besides the direction of these 
concerts, consisted of weekly rehearsals of "The Choral Club,'' 
ami musical peribrmauccs, recurring at regular intervals every 
year, in the high mass at the Catholic church. 

Wc see by a letter to E. Klitzsch how comfortably situ- 
ated he now was. Ue says^ I am very well contented with 
my situation here, and hardly know a more desirable one, 
dnce my physical strength is not too severely taxed (though 
directing costs severe exertion 

He had as little talent for directing as for teaching.* He 
lacked tuc qualities most requisite for both, and the ability to 
put himself in close rapport with others, and to make his mean- 
ing clear to them : this was because he either was silent, or 
spoke so low that he could not be understood. Ue also lacked 
the physical energy and endurance requisite for a director : he 
was always easily exhausted, and was obliged to rest at inter- 
vals during a rehearsal. Nor did he exercise any sort of care 
or oversight. On the other hand, he had in his fiivor consid- 
erable fame, and an artistic, earnest, and impressive personal 
presence. The favorabhi results which for a time followinl 
his labors in Diirjseldorf may be as< illied not only to this, 
but also to the fact that he found the chorus and orchestra in a 
state of high training. Most of the performances under his 
direction were satisfactory if the measure of technical perfec- 
tion was not appliedtf 

* Compare pHi^e l.'iH. 

t Being then a member of the orchestra, I can Atftte that this was per- 
fectly true. 
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The iuadequacy of his du*cctorial powers was, however, 
veiled &om the uniaitiated for the present. It was first made 
manifest when his increasing illness and a certain disposition 
to indolence prevented him from continuing to do what had 
once been easy to him : this of course created, and by degrees 
confirmed, a spirit of discontent and evident uneasiness in 
the circle of his labors. No one will therelbre question or 
woudcr that those malevolent men, who iu*e to be found every- 
where, gained the handle they desired against him. Never- 
theless, his engagement was prolonged from year to year on 
the plea of reasonable love and reverence. But this did not 
prevent the dissolution of the connection, so &r as Schumann's 
direction was concerned, in the autumn of 1858, after the first of 
the usual series of winter concerts, which took place Oct 27.* 
The cause of this almost unavoidable result was as follows : f 
The " Acting Committee of the General Musical Association," 
in consideration of his rapidly-lessening directive powers, be- ' 
lieved it would be for his as well as their interest £ihould he 
cease for a time to direct (except in the case of his own com* 
positions), that he might recover his health. Julius Tausch, 
who had heen associate manager of ^ Choral Club with 
him, offered to fill his place temporarily. An arrangement of 
this kind was attempted through his wife, but he took the 
ofl'er very ill. At the next rehearsal, they waited half an hour 
for him in vain. As he did not appear, they conclmied that iie 
did not wish to direct ; and the committee requested J. Tausch 
to take his place, since the concert had been announced, and 
could not well be postponed. Thus ended Schumann's career 
as a director. 

After thus rehearsing the chief points of his practical work 
in Diisseldorf, a few remarks concerning the compositions of 

that period, and other external events, remain to be made. 
Ko sooner had he become accustomed to his new relations 

* 8ee letters tor 1833-52, No. 69. 

t Ihavo conflned myself to the simple statement of Huts m leaned fnm 
oedlble wttneeees. 
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than he befran to do just ire to his pas?ion for work. The list 
iiamcs the following as written in Diisseldorf in 1850 : — 

End of September. — Instrumentation of Riickert's "New- 
Year'a Song (Op. 144, No. 9, of the posthumous works). 

From 10th to 16th October, sketched a ooncert-piece for 
violoncello, with orchestral accompaniment (Op. 129). 

From Nov. 2 to Dec. 9, symphony in E-flat major (in five 
movements), sketched, and insLi umeutatiun completed (Op. 
97).t 

1850, Dee. 29-31, sketched overture to Schiller's "Bride of 
Messina" (Op. 100). J 

The symphony in £-flat major, the fourth composed, may 
be truly called ^ The Ehenish ; " for the idea was first con- 
ceived, BO the composer sidd, on seeing the cathedral at Co* 
logne. During its composition, the master was greatly influ- 
enced by the festivities consequent upon the elevation of Von 
Geissel, Archbishop ol Colo<rne, to the rank of cardinal. To 
this fact the symphony probal)ly owes its fifth movement, 
not usual in symphonies (the fourth in order), originally 
headed, " An Accompaniment to a Solemn Ceremony." When 
the work was published, Schumann omitted the heading. He 
' said, ^ We must not show our heart to the world : a general 
impression of a work of art is better; at least, no preposter- 
ous comparisons can then be made." He adds, in ppeaking 
of the other movements, " I wished national elements to 
prevail, and think I have succeeded : " in two ]>ans (ilie sec- 
ond and fiflh) there plainly is a popular vein as iar as was 
possible to Schumann. ' 

The ill-flat major symphony may, on the whole, hQ consid- 
ered equal to any of his orchestral works. Many regard it as 
inferior to earlier symphonies ; but they are wrong. It reveals, 
as the) do, rare invention, originality, and fancy ; and is di»- 

• TMt work was firttperlbnned flrom the manuscript at a Dusseldorf 
•otuKrlptlon-oonoert, Jan. 11, 1861. 

t Flrat peifomed at a DtiaieMorf BabBcr!ptioQ*ooneert, 9eb. 6^ ISn. 
X Flrat perfonned at a BOsMldorf snlMoriptloiHMmoert, May U, 1851. ' 
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tinguished by many beauties of conception and fine execution. 
The defects of which it is accused are more or less visible in 
all his orchestral works.* The woi^s of 1851 are,-— 

(Janiiary.) Ist to 12th January. — Overture to The Bride 
of Messina," instrumentation completed (Op. 100)« Five song? 
fbr a mezzo-soprano, by Ullrich, Morike, and KInkel, — Heart- 
ache," *• The Window- Pane," " The Gardener," " x^alional 
Song," and " Evening Song" (Op. 107). f 

Jan. 23 to Feb. 2, sketchetl and arraniijed for instrumental 
performance the overture to Shakspeare's Julius Caesar " (Op* 
128)4 

March. — ''Legendary Pictures," four pieces for bass-viol 
and piano^ Op. 113; four hussar-songs, by Lenau, fbr bari- 
tone and piano. Op. 117; Spring Greeting," by Lenau ; 

another sonor by I^enau. 

April to May 11. — " Pilgrimapfe of the ilose," for solo and 
i liuius, with a piano accompaniment (twenty-four numbers). 
(Op. 112.)§ 

May 12 to June !• — "The King's Son," a ballad, by 
Uhland, for chorus and orchestra (six numbers, the last is 
missing). Op. 116 ; y Maiden Songs for two voices, by Eliza- 
beth Kulmann (1-4), Op. 108 ; seven poems, by £. Kulmann, 

for one voice (Op. 104) ; Bridal Song," by Uhland; "The 

Minstrel," by the same, for a chorus. 

June, 1851, five more four-hand pieces for the " Children's 
Ball " (Op. 109) ; accompaniment and mstxumentation for the 
ballad of The King's Son." f 

* I will not now mention them, 

t Only the first three aud the last of these suiigs are in Op. 107. The Na- 
tional Song is omittcii, and inserted in Op. 125; two others being taken into 
Op. 107, --^^ In the Wooda," eompoted 18S-; and " Tbe Bplnner." Tbe Intter 
song cannot be found in Uie list. 

X First performed at the male choral festival in Ddaeeldorf, Ang. 8, 1858. 
$ First performed Feb. 6, 1S62, at a Dusseldorf subscription-concert. 

II First perfonncrl May 6, 1852. at a Dlisseldorf puhscriptlon-conccrt, 
ir At tbl» time, tlie end of J uiy, a pieaaare-trip to Switzerland occurred. 
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August, 1851, song, by W. Miiller ; * three compositious for 
piano only (romanzas or fantasies, Op. 111). 

September, 1851, sonata in A-minor for violin and piano 
(Op. 105). 

The Cottage " and Warning," two songs from F&niiis's 
Woodland Lays** (Op. 119).t 

Oct. 2 to 9, trio in Gr-minor for piano, violin, and violonceiio 

(Op. 110). 

Oct. 2G to Nov. 2, two sonatas (D-minor) for piano and vio- 
lin (Op. 121). 

Kov. 7 to 27, The Pilgrimage of the Boae,** arranged for 
orchestra. 

Dec. I and 2, The Scherzo of the Symphony," hy N. Bm^ 
miiller, arranged for instromental performance. | 

Dec. 3 to 19, piano-score and new instrumentation of the old 
symphony in D-minor. 

Dec. 19 to 23, finished the overture to Goethe's " IleruKnm 
and Dorothea." 1 wrote this overture with great pleasure 
in a few (five) hours.*') 

Let ns now say a few words in regard to Op. 109. The 
little word ^more*' added to it In Schumann's list (see 
above) refers to four other four-hand piano compositions, 
which the master meant to mark as Op. 109 in his list, but 
probably forgot to do so. He originally intended to call the 
cycle of tone-pieces contained in Op. 109 "The Children's 
Ball." When he played thmi ilinm^h with his wile on 
their completion, he jocosely interpreted at the Prcambule," 
" Here the servants pass among tJhe guests with dishes." 
Farther on he said, Gradually the grown people mingle in 
the crowd, and the affair becomes more serious/' The composi- 
tion may afterwards have seemed to him too grave for a ^ Chil- 

* Ocmtalned, at almidy remarked. In Op. ISB. 

t Beeldee thcae two songs, Op. 110 oootirfns a tlilrd by Pfkrrlmi, "Tbe 

Bridegroom nnd the Linden Troe," not inentloned in the Uat. 

X The niunu^cript of thi^ composition, without the instrumentation, was 
extant in Diiss&ldorf, aud so interested Schamann, that he completed it. 
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dren's Ball/* and he chose the title of " Scenes at a Ball." His 
creative spirit is here displayed in its most aji^ceable light. 
But he did not abandon the idea of a Children's Ball," and 
carried it out in 1853. 

The masic to the poem, ^ The Pilgrimage of the Bose," by 
Moritz Horn,* was intended ibr a composition of more mod* 
erate compass and modest form. Accordingly, it was at first 
written lor the piano only. It was performed in private in this 
form soon after its completion. He wrote conceminsj it, Aug. 9, 
1851, to E. Klitzsch, ^*We, too, had a small musical per- 
I'ormance last month : it was a legend, * The Pilgrimage of the 
Rose/ by a young poet of Chemnits, Horn by name. I liave 
set it to music for solo, chorus, and piano. Ifs somewhat akin 
to * The Peri * in form and expression, but, as a whole, more 
rustic and Grerman." 

After he had heard bis work, he concluded to add an orches- 
tral accompaniment, thus rendering it accessible to larrrer cir- 
cles ; which he did in November of the same year. The fine 
spiritual instrumentation is only adapted to increase the charm 
of coloring, no idea of which can be given by a piano. The 
Pilgrimage of the Rose " is almost identical, in regard to form, 
with The Peri : " therefore the remarks respecting that work 
need not be here repeated. For the rest, The Pilgrimage of 
the Rose" offers us many charming and agreeable tone-pic- 
tures. We Diiirbt. jH iLaps, call it a "musical idyl;*' yet we 
must say, that, I'runi its rather weak and sentimental nature, it 
belongs to that school which has been known of late in novels 
and poetry as " the lovely school." 

In The King's Son," Schumann sought, for the second time 
since his first creative period, to open a new field for musical 
productivity. He felt so perfectly at home in the forms handed 
down to us and valid for all time," f that he thougjit he 
could rely the more implicitly upon his own strength. 

* 9V>r the oorreipoiideDce between Schiiiiiaiin end the poet, see tottemfor 
im-52y Nos. 74-76 and 7S<8a 
t OompAfe psge 186. 
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Throughout ^ The King's Son ** we flee a struggle to call into 
being various new shapes and forms ; but the result hif no 
means corresponds wHh the struggle. His intentions were fkr 

from clear: indeed, his firm conviction of the excellence ot" his 
projects, for a time prevented him from hearing the reproaches 
of others. It was therefore impossible that the prodnetions 
which he evidently intended for concert>music, headed by 
The King's Son" should be otherwise than inadequate in 
form. In fact, they lacked unity and organic articulation of 
form, not only of one given fonn, but of all conesponding to 
the requirements of musical truth. This defect is based on 
the inYoluntary mixture of lyric and dramatic elements, which 
might have himn avoided. In "The Kinj^'s Son " he holds to 
the poi»in, even to a stanzn. when all which elevates the unity 
of a muBical work iuto something noble must have long left it. 
Only the last verse of the closing song is omitted; because 
Schumann did not consider it fit to conclude an important 
composition, and replaced it by another.^ Here we may ask 
why iliis sliould have been altered when the rest of the poem 
was unchanged. And atj^aia : why should not the whole haye 
been submitted to a projx;r change, especially when the poem's 
stabil i t V was thus impaired ? And, finally, the question comes up, 
■whether it is aesthetically correct to strain a j^pijcies of poetry 
like the ballad into larger, broader, musical forms, and to em- 
ploy the most artificial means; for this use of intense and 
artificial means seems out of all reladon to the narrow and 
confined natuze of the ballad; In some instances, too, this nar- 
row, confined nature is copied in music : while in others a verse 
is strained to the utmost, and repeated Again and s^am ; as, 
lor example, in No. 4, and particularly Xu. of " The King's 
Son." These are contradictions which cannot l>t; ovcriouked, 
even in the pleasure excited by many beauties and merits: 
what is worse, they cannot be expUdned. These remarks on 
''The King's Son" hold good fi)r all the ballads afterwarda 

* I do not know the osme of fho author of this ntsa. 
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arranged by Schumann for chorus, solos, and orchestra. Time 
alone can decide whether they contain the germ of some new 
and poetic st^le : at present, his effort seems futile. 

The D-minor symphony, the second written, composed in 
1841,* then set aside and first arranged for instrumental per- 
formance, and published in 1851, has many of the qualities of 
th(^ best works of the second creative period ; indeed, it seems 
specially markLd by power, purity, and conciseness of concep- 
tion. It consists of four movements, alter the manner of most 
great worlds of the kind, but succeeding one another with no 
pause between. This may liaye been caused by his desire tor 
short, incomplete romanzas (instead of tiresome movements), 
or by his struggle for greater finish of form. The instrumental 
changes made in the manuscript are chiefly confined to the 
wind-instruments; the string (juartette was retained as ori- 
ginally written. One instrument, which played a prominent 
part in the first sketch, was omitted ; i.e., the !i;uitar. He feared 
it would not work in well with the other instruments. 

The first composition for 1B52 was a second attempt in that 
province of art opened by ^ The King's Son," — Uhland's bal- 
lad, ^IAa Minstrel's Curse," for sdi, chorus, and orchestra 
(Op. 139, No. 4, of the posthumous works). It was sketched' 
between the Ist and 6th of January, and arranged for instni-* 
mental performance between the 10th and 19th of the bame 
month.f It was I'ol lowed, according to the list, by, — 

Feb. 13 to 22, Latin Mass (in C) sketched (Op. 147, No. ^ 
10, of the posthumous wurks). From Feb. 24 till March 6, 
and from March 25 to 80, furnished the mass with orchestral 
and piano parts. 

April. — From April 26 to May 8, sketched a Latin requiem 
(Op. 148, Na II, of the posthumous works). 

May. — From the 9th to the 15th, instrumentation of the 

♦ Comjmre page 18ft. 

t This ballad was ftrat performed from the manuscrlpt'Scoro at the Lower 
RbenUb Muaical Festival at Aiz-la-Chapelle Id 1857. The words are by tt. 
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double chorus motet, Despair Not," for an orcbestra (com- 
posed in 1849). From the 16th to SSd, instrumentation of the 
whole requiem. 

June 18 to 22, sketched the four ballads " Of the Princess 
and the Page " (0{). 140, No. 5, of the postliumous works).* 

" The Fugitives," by Schelling, for declamatioii, with piano 
accompaniment.f 

July 28 to Sept. 12, instrumcnt;ition and piano-soore of the 
balhids Page and Princess." (The first ballad was arranged 
by Clara.) 

October and November, piano-scores of The Minstrel's 
Curse/' Requiem, and the second part of the ^ Faust " scenes. 

Dec. 9 to 16, five songs, " Queen Mary Stuart," for mezzo 
soprano and piano (Op. 135). Piano-ecore of D-minor sym- 
phony. 

StroDg as was his fever for production in the first part of 
this year, when he made a trip to Jjeipsic between March 6 
and 23, the latter part was dull in comparison : he busied him- 
self almost solely with arrangements. This was caused by his 
increasing illness, which may be regarded as the Immediate 
precursor of the sad catastrophe of the early part of 1854. 

Even in 1851, alarming symptoms of this* terrible, slowly- 
df\ eloping, and anxiously-watched disease, appeared. lie 
wrote of it, t June 11, 1851, " We are ail tolerably well, except 
that X am the victim of occasional nervous attacks, which some- 
times alarm me; especially a few days ago, when J fiunted 
after hearing Badecke § play the ongan." These nervous at- 
tacks '' increased in 1852, and were accompanied by peculiar 
symptoms. Pre-eminent among them was that difficulty of 
enunciation from which lie had always suffered, though never 
to such a degree. It was also noticeable, that, on hearing 

* The poem is by E. Qelbel. It was flrut performed from the manuaodpt* 
Bcoi c, Dec. 2, 1352, at a DOsseldorf concert, 
t ContalDed In Op. 122. 
I To me. 

( EobiBrt Bsdoeke^ aireetor In Berlin, wbo wee tben ylaltlnf DOMeldorf. 
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music, he always thought the time too fast ; longed to have it 
filower, and insbted upon it when he led. This was dearlj 
because he was no longer able to follow a brisk moyement. 
His demeanor was sad ; and his reception of intimate friends, 

spite of apparent cordiality, revealed great apathy. He took 
little interest in the male choral festival held at Diisseldorf on 
tlie first tour days of August, 1852, although he had been cho- 
sen one of the directors ; and it was evident that he was ex- 
hausted, both, mentally and physically, by the slight exertion 
of leading a few pieces. 

By medical advice, he sought by cold-baths to alleyiate his 
* illness; and was sent by his physician to a waternsure at Sche- 
Tcningen, whence he returned at the end of September. • His 
health did not, however, permit him to resume his oliieial 
duties at once: wherelbre, at his request, Julius Tausch as- 
sumed the direction of the lirst two winter concerts. At 
length he so far recovered, that he was able for the last time 
in his life to devote himself, with ever^lessening powers, to his 
profession. He directed, as usual, all the subscription-concerts, 
dating from the third, and composed a number of works in the 
year 1858. They are, according to the list, — 

1853, January , harmonized the six sonatas lor the violin, by 
.J. S. Bach. 

Feb. 27 to March 12, sketch and instrumentation of the 
ballad, *^The Luck of Edenhall," for male chorus, soli, and 
orchestra (Op. 148, No. 8, of the posthumous works).* 

March 15 to April 10, piano-score of EdenhaU," and bar- 
monization of six sonatas for the viobnoello^ by J. S« Bach (not 
yet published). 

April 15 to idy festal overture, with an air from the ilhiue 
Wine 8ont»," for an orchestra (Op. 123)1 (planned in the 
summer of 1852). April 20 to 24, two-hand piano arrange- 
ment of the Overture, Scherzo, and Finale (Op. 52). 

* FInt perfofmed at a mittleat ftsllval la BUaMldori; ICay 17, 1S68. 
t Tbe words are hy Dr. Haaenelevvr. 
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May 28 to June 9» seyea fiighettoe for piano (Op. 126). 
June 11 to 34, «« Scenes of Childhood" for the piano, in G- 

major ; two easy sonatas for the young, for the piaao (iu D- 
major and C. major), Op. 118. 

Aug. 4 to 11, two-hand arrangement of the string-quar- 
tettes, Nos. 1 and 2 (Op. 41). Aug. 13 to 15, sketched over- 
ture to "Faust," Aug. IC and 17, arranged for instrumental 
performance.* Aug. 20, Birthday Song for Ciara," for fonr 
Toices (unpublished). Aug. 24 to 30, Concert Allegro, with 
piano and orchestral introduction (Op. 134). 

Sept. 2 to 5, sketch for Fantasia for violin and orchestra (Op. 
181). Sept. (> and 7, iustrumcntation.f Sept. 15, ballad of 
"The Shepherd Boy," by Ilebbel, for deelaraation, AviLh piano 
accompaoimcut.^ Sept. 18 to 20, " Children's Ball ; " six four- 
hand piano compositioDS (the minuet dates from 1850), 
Op. 130. § 

Besides these compositions, he wrote in 1853 and 1854 
** Legendary Tales ; " four compositions for piano, clarionet, and 
bass-viol (Op. 132) ; a violin concerto, with orchestral accom- 
paniment ;{| ruiiianzas for violoncello and piano,1[ and " The 
Songs of Morn" (Op. 133). A number of songs for three 
voices (Op. 114), written shortly before, are omitted from the 
list. 

lliB morbid symptoms so often recumng in 1852 not only 
re-appeared in 1858, but new ones were added. This was the 
time of ** tabl^pping," which put Schumann into perfect 
ecstasies, and, in every sense of the word, captivated him. 

* He had worked on a ** Faiut" overture for several yeore without ever 
wiltiiigoiie. He eonsldered it a dUBeiilt end almost unending teak. 

t First perftinned In pnblle hj JoseiP Joadhlm, at a DOsseldorf ooneert, 

Oct 27,1853. 

X Contjiinod in Op. 122. 

§ Rchumatin'8 nbstract of his works reached thus far when he sent It to 
Bonn fur my um in the autumn of 1853. 
II As yet in manuscript. 

If The eilitenee of this wofk Is proved >y a letter to Btraoke^sn* XtSs 
BOlyitpiiblUlMd. 
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** Table-ttpping " troabled mtmy pradent people at. tliat time^ 
when it went the rounds of the boudoirs and tea-parties of 
nervous ladies, and the studies of otherwise earnest men ; but 

their feelings were diiT'erent from Sehumann's nervous frenzy. 
While visiting Dusseldorf in May, 1853, 1 one day entered his 
room, and found him on the sola, readincc- To my inquiry as 
to the subject of his book, he replied in an excited tone, Oh I 
don't you know anything about * table-tipping '? " I laugh- 
ingly answered, Well I ** Upon this, his eyes, gei^rally half 
shut and in-turned, opened wide, the pupils dilated convul- 
sively, and with a peculiar, ghost-like lode, he said,,slowly and 
mournfully, " The tables know all.** When I saw that he was 
in serious earnest, i :; ther than irritate him I fell into his hu- 
mor, and he soon grew palm. He then called his second daugh- 
ter,' and began to experiment with her aid and a small 
table, which accented the beginning of Beethoven's C-minor 
symphony. The whole scene struck me with tenor; and I 
well remember that I expressed my distress to acquaintances 
at the time* He wrote of his experiments to Ferd. Hiller, 
April 25, 1858,* "We tipped the toftfe yesterday for the first 
time. Wonderful power ! Just think ! T asked for the first two 
measures of the C-minor symphony 1 It delayed longer than 
usual with the answer : at last it began, - 

but rather slowly at first. When T said, * But the time is faster, 
dear table/ it hastened to beat the true time. When I asked 
if it could give the number v:kich I was thinking of, it gave it 
correctly as (hree. We were all filled with wonder.'' And to 
the same, April 29,t " We have repeated our experiments in 
magnetism : we seem surrounded with wonders**' 

There were also occasional auricular delusions, which caused 
liiiu tu hear an uninterrupted sound, and in his nervous excite- 
ment he really heard it, although there was nothing iu the slight- 

* See letter* for 188Me, No. 84. 
t Bee letleri Ibr 1888-62, No. 8A. 
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est degree approftching a sound. The Tiolinist Euppert Becker 
of Frankfort on the Main, who then lived in Dtisseldorf, told 
mo that he was at a beer^loon with* Schumann one evenings 

Suddenly Schumann threw down the paper, saying, "I can 
read no more : I hear ;iu incessant A — 

Nevertheless, this symptoiii was ignored, since it often disap- 
peared. It is plain that he was very ill, from a letter written 
in July, 1853, in which he says, " ^or do 1 feel perfectly well : 
I must avoid all over-work." Tie was only able to share in the 
musical festival held at Diisseldorf in 1853 by directing at the 
first concert (at which he won a decided triumph fer his D-mi* 
nor symphony), and leading two pieces on the third day, 
which fetigued him much. Two letters to F. Hiller* prove 
that this arrangement was made by himself. In them he begs 
Hiller to assume the direction of the other concerts. 

While i>chumann was visiting Bonn in July, 1853, somo- 
thing occurred, early one morning, which led him to suppose 
that he had had a paralytic stroke. He got into bed again ; 
and the physician. Dr. Kalt, who was quickly summoned, had 
great difficulty in persuading him of the contrary, and inducing 
him to rise. This doctor, however, expressed decided appro- 
hcnsions for the future. 

Tlic close of 1853 brouprht two joyful events to Schumann, 
— the latter especially dcli^liting him. In October he met 
Johannes Brahms, whom he had himself introduced to the 
musical world as the Messiah of art " by an enthusiastic 
recognidon of his merits in the columns of his joumaltf In 
November he and his wife took a trip through Holland, which 
was a triumphal procession. We made a journey to the 
Netherlands, which was, from beginning to end, guided by 
good fairies. In every city we were welcomed with joy ; ay, 
with honor. To my great surprise, I find that my music is 
almost as well known in Holland as at home. Everywhere 

* Sec lettert for 188a-08, Nos. U and 85. 

t Bee Ifeue ZetUekr. /• MMk,f vol, nxix. p. 186. 
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there were fine performances of my symphonies, even the mosi 
difficulty — the seeond and third ; and, in the HagueyUij 'fiose' 
was given,** he writes to Strackerjan. 

The ** Signals for ihe Musical World '* saj s of this joumey-tir— 

No. 51, vol. xi., " Robert Schumann and his wife achieved ^^veat 
triumphs in Holland. In Utrecht, after the performance of 
some of his work^, he was repeatedly called out, and loaded with 
garlands." And in No. 52, " Robert Schumann and his gifted 
wife were received here (in Amsterdam), as in all the princi- 
pal eities of Holland, with enthusiasm. Never have I heard 
Clara Schumann play bo beautiMly as here in Holland* Schu- 
mann always found the concerts arranged, and had nothing 
to do but to take his place, and direct. In Rotterdam and 
Utrecht, his third symphony was performed ; and in the 
Hague, the second, and also ' The Pilarima^e of the Rose.* 
The Dutch people, who have cultivated the best tastes, know 
and honor not only the old masters, but the new, and received 
the artist-pair with delight, overwhehning them with atten- 
tion." 

Dec^ 22, he returned to Diisseldorf firom his trip in Holland. 
The dreadful event was fast approaching which tore him for- 
ever from art and the world. With the exception of a short 
visit to Hanover, he lived quietly in the bosom of his family 
during the months of January and February, 1854. Besides 
the edition of his " Collected Writings " which he was prepar- 
ing for the press, he was very busy with a literary labor, which 
he called ^ The Gtaiden of Poets." The idea, which was to 
ooUect all said of music by the poets from most ancient times 
down to the present day, had occurred to him in his youth ; 
and he had made extracts from the writin<!;s of Shakspeare and 
Jean Paul for the purpose, lie was now searching the Bible 
and the Greek and Latin classics. This was quite difficult, 
nince he had entirely neglected the dead lanp^uages while at 
ochool and in college. But he was not destined to complete 
his task ; for, when it was but half done, the dangerous symp- 
toms of the preceding year not only returned, but increased to 
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such a degree, that the morbid mental daiknessy ftom which he 
never recovered, aoon gained the upper hand. 
The auricular deluncMis again appeared. He imagined that 

he heard a tone, which pursued him incessantly) and from which 
harmonies, ay, whole compositions, were gradually developed. 
Spirit- voices were heard whisperini: \n \n> car, now gentle, now 
rude and reproachiUl. They robbed him ot sleep for the last two 
weeks of his wrelched existence. One night he rose sndd^'nly, 
and called for a light, saying that Franz Schubert and Mendels- 
sohn had sent a theme which he must write out at once, which 
he did> in spite of his wife's entreaties. During his illness, he 
composed five piano variationB <mi this theme* This was his 
last work. 

One of the ideas that occupied his mind was the belief that 
" he could never be cured at home," but must resign himself 
to the care of some physician. On one occasion he sent for a 
carriage, arranged his papers and compositions^ and prepared 
to depart. He was periectly aware of his condition, and, when 
violently excited, would heg his family to help him. His wife 
made every effort to dissipate the phantoms and delusions 
which haunted his fevered imagination. Hardly did she suc- 
ceed when some new fancy would disturb his distracted brain. 
He declared again and again that he was a sinner, who did 
not deserve to be loved. Thus the unhappy master's agony 
increased, until at last, after a fortnight of terrible struggle 
agunst his disease, he gave way, and his suil'erings drove him 
to a desperate step. 

On Shrove Monday, Feb. 27, 1854, he received a noonday 
visit irom his physician, Dr. Hasenelever* (a member of the 
board of health), and his musical I'riend, Albert Dietrich. 
Tliey sat and chatted tof^cthcr sociably. During the conver- 
sation, Schumann, without a word, left the room. They sup- 
posed he would return ; but when some time passed, and he did 
not eomey his wife went in search of him. He was nowhere 

* Sfow diMCfear of miute afcOobtoiiti* 
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to be foQud* Hid inends hastened out to look for him, — in ' 
vain. He had left the house in dressing-gown and bare head, 
gone to the bridge that spans the Rhine, and sought to end his 

misery by plunging into the stream. 8ome sailors jumped into 
a boat, rowed after him, and pulled him out. His life was saved, 
but to what purpose 1 Passers-by recognized the wretched ^ 
master, and he was carried home. The news was broken to his 
wife, who was not permitted to see hJm in this lamentable 
. state. A second physician was called in, for a fearfal par- 
oxysm at once ensued, which finally ceased. He now required 
constant watching. 

The doctors agreed that the scene must be changed, and 
great care and attention devoted to the sick man. An arrange- 
ment was therefore made with his wife to remove him to Dr. 
Bicharz^s private hospital at Endenich, near Bonn. Dr. 
Hasenclever, with true friendship, undertook to execute the 
plan, and took the patient in a carriage, with two nurses, to hb J 
destination, on the morning of March 4, reaching it at night* ^ 
Here he remained until the end of JuU , 1856. 

It seems fitting to complete the sad picture oi" his illness by 
a more minute account. I will make but on n more statement. 
Before leaving Bonn in the summer of 1855, 1 went with my 
friehdy Otto von Konigsldw, to Endenich, to inquire for the 
health of my honored master, as I had often done before. He 
was sitting at the piano which had been ^ven him at my 
request, playinLT ( xtcinpore melodies. We watched him long 
and unnoticed tliroiiL:)) Uie half-open door. It was heart-rend- 
ing to see this great and noble man with all his mental and 
physical powers gone ; the master to whom music owes so much ^ 
that is beautiful ; who devoted his quiet but fertile life so zealous- 
ly to the highest aims. His playing was far from pleasant* It 
seemed as if the force whence it proceeded were injured, like 
amachiiK' whose springs are broken, but which bLili tries to , 
• work, jerk iiicr f'onvulsively. 

During his sojourn at the Endenich asylum, he was visitedf 
with the doctor's consent, by Bettina von Amim, Joachim, and «i 
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Brahms; but as the visit was followed by great excitement, it 

was never repeated. He corresponded with his wife for some 
time. She never saw him again until he parted with earth, on 
the 29th of July, 1856, at four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the angel of death called hts weary spirit home. 

The mortal frame of this immortal master was brought to 
Bonn, July 81, and borne through Hie city, amid a throng 
of people who felt that this wae no common death, to the 
churchyard by the Stementhor, and there buried with the 
priestly blessing;. 

Ferdinand Hi Her, who came from Cologne to see his sleep- 
ing friend laid in his Isat resting-place, wrote a fine memorial 
of him in the Cologne paper.* 

Robert Schumann was of middling stature, almost tall, and 
slightly coi-pulent. EQs bearing, while in health, was haughty, 
distinguished, dignified, and calm ; liis gait slow, sofl^ and a 
little slovenly. When at home, he generally wore felt-shoes. 
He oflen paced his room on tiptoe, apparently without causc.f 
His eyes were generally downcast, half-closed, and only bright- 
ened in intercourse with intimate friends, but then most pleas- 
antly. His countenance produced an agreeable, kindly im- 
pression :' it was without regular beauty, and not particularly 
intellectual. The fine-cut mouth, usually puckered as if to 
whistle, was, next to the eyes, the most attractive feature of his 
round, full, ruddy face. Above the heavy nose rose a high, 
bold, arched brow, which broadened visibly at the temples. 
His head, covered with long, thick, dark-brown hair, was firm, 
and intensely powerful, we mi^t say square. 

The expression of his fiuse, although finn, was sweet and 
genial: the rich soul-life was hardly mirrored there. When 
he assumed a friendly, confidential manner, — aa he but iicldoiii 
did, — he could work upon his friends at will. 

* See his collected essays, From the Tone-Life of our Day ^ (Leipslc, 
published by Mendelssohn). 

t Of eovrae I ean only speak of the last yean of his life, when I knew 
htm well. 
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When standing, — long standing was painful to him, — he 
either held hoth hands behind him, or but one, stroking his 
mouth or chin reflectively with the other. If he sat or lay 

idle, he would twist his fingers together. 

The nature of his intercourse with others was simple. He ' 
spoke but little, and in disconnected sentences, which, however, ^ 
always showed his mind to be occupied with the subject dis- 
cussed* There was no premeditation. His style of talking 
resembled a soliloquy, the more so that his roice was weak 
and unsonorous. He never conversed on common, every<*day sub- 
jects (for empty chatter was odious to him) ; and it was rarely 
and unwiliiagly that he expressed his opinion, even on impor- 
tant matters most interesting to himself. One had to watch 
for a fiivorable moment. If you hit upon the right time, he 
could be eloquent in his own way. He made significant and 
intellectQaUy fine remarks, which threw a strong light, from 
one side at least, upon the question in hand. But it was only 
to his dear and trusty friends that he vouchsafed this favor, ''j 
although he sometimes spent whole hours in their company with- 
out entering into conversation. But no one could argue iroui 
his silence that he liked or disliked a person. It was merely 
a characteristic habit formed in early life. The following 
anecdote firom Heinrich Dom forms an amusing illustration : 
When I saw Schumann in 1843, after long separation, there 
was a musical party in the house (it was his wife's birthday). 
Amonir the guests was Mendelssohn. We had barely time to 
exchange a couple of words, lor new guests were constantly 
arriving. When I went away, Schumann said in a regretful 
tone, <^ Oh, we haven*t been able to talk together at alll " I 4 
comforted him and myself with the hope of a speedy meeting^ 
and said laughingly, Then well be silent to our hearts* con- 
tent I « Oh I " he answered blushing, " then you've not for- 
gotten me? " This incident shows how his peculiarity was to 
be taken. It is very evident that none but an intimate liiend 
could interpret him aright, and that his chariness of words on 
chance meetings in society caused much ofience and many "J 
unkind and unjust criticisms. 
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Strangers, or people whom he disliked, might easily take 
offence at his manner. He was as easily aci^^ieved by uncalled- 

or confidence and cordiality as by importunity. He was not 
wholly free from whims and peevishness, especially during his 
latter ycanj, when Borely tried by ceasuleHs pain. Still his 
heart was always so good and noble, that the disagreeable side 
of his nature was easily overlooked. He always was and ap- 
peared 4he best in a small circle of friends oyer a glass of beer 
or wine. At certain times he preferred champagne, and would 
say decidedly, " This strikes out mental sparks.'* On such 
occasions, he was never without a ci^ar. He used very fine and 
strong cigars, which he jestingly called " little devils." 

In the family-circle ho was rarely accessible ; but, if any one 
conid enjoy tliis privilege^ he received the most charming 
impression. He loved his children no less than his wife, al- 
though he did not possess the gift of showing his love by out^ 
ward signs. If he happened to meet them in the street, he 
would stop, put up his eye-glass and look at them a nioment, 
and say kindly with pouting lips, " Well, you dear little 
things ? " Then he would resume his former manner, and go 
his way as if nothing had happened. 

His habits during the last years of his life were exceedingly 
regular. In the morning he worked till alwut twelve o'clock : 
he then usually took a walk with his wife and one of his inti- 
mate friends. At one o'clock he dined ; and, al\er a short rest, 
worked until five or six. lie then generally visited some public 
place or private club of which he was a member, to read the 
papers, and drink a glass of wine or beer. At eight he usually 
returned to sup at home. 

He but seldom went to tea or eveni ng parties. He sometimes 
assembled a few of his musical friends and acquaintance at his 
own house, and could, if in the mood, make a vi ry agreeable 
bost. While in Dusseldorf, he was often uncommonly gay and 
good-natured. Once, after music and supper, he even proposed 
a general dance, in which he took a brisk share, to the great 
astonishment of all ptesent 
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He was severely conscientious in his profession, hardly 
ever allowing himself to speak hastily or angrily of it under 
most irritating circumstances ; and, when he did happen to do 
so, he soon spoke again in a conciliated and conciliating tone. 
This was also the case when he had been pettish to a person 
of whom he was fond : he perceived his fault at uuce, and sou<rht 
to iiUiuo Ibr it. Wlieii present at controversies, lie was gener- 
ally silent : this was always a sure sign of unexpressed opposi- 
tion, in accordance with which be acted. At a committee 
meeting of the General Musical Association of Diisseldor^ 
a resolution was once about to be passed of which he did not 
approve. Without a word, he seized his hat» and lelb the 
room. He was inexorably seyere against malevolence and 
vulgarity ; and, where thfiy had once been shown, Ue never for- 
got nor forfjave them. 

His manner towards artist-iViends (especially musicians and 
critics), has already been illustrated : in this respect he is 
worthy of imitation. He recognized with cordial warmth all 
that was great, wise, and talented, particularly when attracted 
by kindred spirits. He also showed (which was surprising 
with his thoroughly German di^pusition and mindj enthusiastic 
interest in Ibreiirn art, althouMi ever averse to the new dra- 
matic music of Italy and France, and never valuing them cor- 
rectly from an objective point of view. During the last years of 
his life, he showed but little interest in some of the great mas- 
ters of the past, particularly Haydn and Mozart Indeed, he 
sometimes let fall disparaging remarks concerning their famous 
works, so that he must have been misunderstood by liiauy ; for 
his illness eaused these expressions ; and it is probable that the 
fancies of Lis own ideal world, increasing with years, had also 
much to do with it. 

In his death, the modem world of music lost one <if its 
most richly and highly gifted creative spirits, one of its most 
devoted priests. His life is important and instructive for the 
history of music, — important for its moral and intellectual 
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grandeur, its restless struggles for the noblest, loftiest objects^ 
as well as its truly great results ; instructive through the errors 
by which he, as all earth-bom beings must, paid tribute to 
finite conditions. But a man who strives and errs thw may 

be considered fortunate. 
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^ Letters are among the most important memoriaU which any man can 

leave." — Gorths. 

1. 

TO T5FKEir» AT BBEUEN. 

laoFBiiff Good Fridafy April 8^ 1888. 
... I am very glad that you know the '* PapilloDs/* many of which 
originated io my happy Heidelberg life with you, since they most give 
joa at least a hint of my feelings* Tour review will be very accept- 
able. If I have room, I wiO add to it a Viennese one, which pleased 
me much. Yoa wUl also find favorable notices of me In tho Berlin 
'•Ws." 

I haTC written Intermezsi (two parts, longer Fnpilloiis) and an Alle- 
gro di Bravura, of whose publication I will notlQr yon, for the Easter 
fiUr. During the past winter, my time has been occupied by a grand 
orchestral symphony, which is now finished. Without vanity, I expect 
the utmost flrom it in the fnture. I play the piano but little now: don't 
be frightened (I am resigned, and consider it a dispensation of Provi- 
dence). I have a lame, broken finger on my right hand ; firom an injury 
^significant m itself and neglect, the evil has grown so great, that I can 
hardly use the hand. Expect fall accounts in my next letter of this, and 
of my present circomstances (which are very pleasant), my reception in 
the musical world (which could not be more wicouraging), my plans for 
the future, and my quiet life, which, in contrast with . . . fiHegible] 
prospects in Heidelberg, is temperate, busy, and orderly. Your letters 
will always reach me through Wieck. The old teacher is now my oldest 
firiend. You probably have read about Clarat imagine the utmost^ 
and I will subscribe to it. Moscheles has been most kind, both when 
we met and in regard to his music. Ealkbranner will be here in three 
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days. I am exchanging friendly tottoCB with Hummel: if yon like, yoa 
shall read his Opinion of me, wliich quite coincides with yonn* 

If Easter, 1880, had been the same day as it is this year, to-morrow 
would bo the day on which a one-horse carriage bore as to Frankfort 
and Faganini. I quote the following from my diary: ^* First coach- 
men—current of clouds in the sky — roads unexpectedly bad — Mali- 
hocus — Auerbach — Benecke (I met him here, seated in a stage-coach, 
on his way to Berlin) — the little waitress — Lichtenbeig*s anctioo 
(rye taken up half a sheet by mistake; beg indulgence; promise to 
amend) — bills and laughter — Forster — Malaj^n — then Schadler and 
Eckmayer — drinking-match — bed on the floor, &;c. Easter Sunday: 
TOpken's oath — sorry faces — Darmstadt — picturesque weeping-wil- 
lows in the liotel courtyard — April weather black and blue — watch- 
tower bcf»)re Frankfort — hime nag, and tediou'? jotirney — arrival at 
the Swim — evening, I'aganitii — Weber (Tvc never hoard of him again: 
have yonV) — enthusiasm (was it not?)-— with Weber, Hille, and you 
at the Swan — distant music, and bliss in bed. Easter Monday: Pretty 
girl by the willow-bush — evening, *' Tell," bv Ro^-ini (then the diary 
says, " TOpken's sound judgment") — hea 11 in*;^ ] lunge into tiio willow- 
bush — the lovely girl — boni!);irdment of eyeglasses — (dnunpagnc. 
Easter Tuesday: Looked at pianos with TOpken — Al. Schmitt — Schu- 
bert waltzes — Braunfels — wax-work sliow — parting with Weber, 
perhaps forever (it was indeed) — departure from Frankfort — my art- 
ful evasion in Frankfort lanes — Darm<itiwlt (now I transcribe literally) 

— charming condition after a pint of wine — splendid Melibocus iu the 
evening glow — wine in the stomach — horrid horse — chfingcd reins — 
final arrival in Auerbach — Lottie. Efister Wednesday: liaii weather 

— mountain-roads bright with V)lossoms — vicious Prussian foxes la 
Handschuchsheira — arrival in Ilcidelb. — end." 

It is long since I have known any manuscript (except my composi- 
tions) to give mo such pleasure as these lines. Your imagti is ao vivid, 
that I would fain add a second and longer letter to this, which should 
tell you how I love and esteem yon. With friendship and afifeotion, I 
send you a . . . [illegible] greeting. May year hand soon remove tlie 
cloud which yeils the last two years: perhaps it may fall in warm drops 
on the hand of your friend, R. SoinntANH« 

As I have room, I enclose tlie promised critique : — 
1. Thime snr le nom, etc 
PapIUons. 

It is always well to nse one*s own feet, and need neither enitehes 
nor another's shoulder to lean npon. The tone-poet, whom we now meal 
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far the fifst time, Is probably still yonog* He bdongs " (here I w«e 
eselted, visibly ehurmed) "to the rare phenomena of the day; he be- 
longs to DO school, creates from his own mind, makes tio boast of odd 
ideas ooUeeted in the sweat of his brow; has made himself a new 
ideal world, wherein he roves at will, and with great originality: for 
this reason, and because phcsnix-like pecoliarlties are innate in htm, 
he deserves support. Many, indeed, to whom Jean PauPs piofonnd 
pictures of life are all Greek, or who abhor Beethoven's grand ligh'ning- 
flashes, will feel as if an emetic were offered tliem. Probably, I say, 
these gentlemen will take offence at A-flat and £-flat, sneer at the bold- 
ne5^s of thbobscnre neophyte, and make an aproar about it Perhaps 
they'll consume a few quires of paper and wear out half a hundred 
quills over " how it is " and " how it ought to be." No matter. A gift 
to the public is always subject to public criticism, which is scorned by 
self-conceit alone, but gratefully received by one who strives to rise, re- 
maining troe to his own genius, which will not be apt to lead him 
astray. 

A few words only on our sul)ject, although too many could hardly 
be suid. No. 1 is based on a motive of five notes, — A, B, E, G, G." 
(Don't be alannod about Countess Pauline, whose father I alone am. I 
had rea.sons for this mystery, whicli will some day bo declared to you.) 
" No. 2 consist.s of six introductory measures, and twelve rhapsodical 
movements of varying length and in different keys, measures, and tem- 
po; raastly variegated, fickle, and coquettish: a true picture of butterfly 
nature.** (The Papillons are something very different. In mv next let- 
ter, you shall have the key to the mystery.) ** They are not at all easy to 
play: the execution requires character : careful study and practice are 
requisite to a proper conception of the work. The publishers, new in 
nanui at least, begin their work most'pleasingly.'* 76. 

Copying this review has almost lulled me to sleep, as the writing 
plainly shows. Reward this great sacrifice by a speedy answer, if yon 
can. We find it more convenient not to prepay letters. Write me of yomr 
mosical stadies: I always talie a 'deep interest in them, as I need not 
assure yon. I thinls I can conscientioasly recommend the PaganinI 
capricoios to yon as excellent practice, and await yonr opinion. The 
concealhig 76 '* above, stands, as I afterwards leamed, for Griilparser, 
the Viennese poet 

My address is, Biedel*s Gaxden (or tfannigh Wieck). 

Adieu, dear, best friend 1 
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8. 

TO HENBIETTA TOIQT, AT LBXVSia 

Leipsic, Sammer of imi. 

Most honored Lady, — The fashion (I don't know if the word suits 
— I mean the manner) in wliich I liavo often received and rcpellod the 
various proofs of your interest in poor me, forms so curious an eniizmfi 
of polaric attraction and reimlsion, that I should now like to place 
myself in a more favorable light in re^rd to certain circumstances. 
But the constellations move so confusedly, my present life refracts such 
tinto, that I must delay answering you until ray relations grow clearer 
and calmer. I tell this to you, my honored friend, to no one else, — 
dared T htipe that an avowal and assurance of sincerest 83rrapsthy in 
all that concerns you were of any value tn you, 'twould comfort, 
if not excuse me, sinpc it would contradict my past mode of showing 
interest. However, judge me gently, if you can, I begl Your last 
letter is inexpressibly dear to mo. I have read and re-read it, and 
silently rejoiced over the fiiture sdvtce which I shall give yon. Would 
we conid tmst Eusebins! who, on reading yonr words, gave his promise 
(or, properly speaking, his pledge) to finish the essay en Berger, whtoh 
should stni contain your reflectkms. 

When Florestao read the letter, Fate made a right elever anagram* 
Ton wrote, Bochlits, who has been for years a faithfol friend to every 
aspiring artisti" &c. But Floreetan read it every expiring"! I 
think that's a good description of B., a loving fhtfaer, who has so ofteo, 
with tears of sorrow, closed the eyes of so many noble men, and spoken 
at their graves. Florestao said it made him think of Lafiiyette, who 
stood boldly np at a nation's last gasp as deibnder of the ooipse. 

Whither do yonr thoaghts conduot yon, Florestan?** said L That 
makes a bridge to the Papillons, for it's pleasant to thbik of the Psyche 
hovering above the fiided body. Ton might learn much ftom me in this 
connection, did not Jean Paul teach it &r better. If you have a spare 
moment, 1 pray you read the last chapter of the " Flegeljahre," where 
all stands in black and white up to the Riesenstiefel in F-sbarp minor 
(at the end of the " Flepeljahre,*' 1 feel as if the play were indeed done, 
hot the curtain not yet fallen). I must mention that I set the words to 
music, not the reverse; for that I should think a silly proceeding." 
The last only, which the act of playing forms into an answer to the first, 
was occasioned by Jean Paul. One question: Are not the PapiUons 
self-evident to youV It is important tliat I should know. 

Eeceive these few lines, which are but a faint echo of all I had to say 
toyoo, with the favor I should be proud of did I deserve it better. 
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One nqnest I jHromfoed Ernestine tlieatie-ticketB fbr to-olg|it) Ims 
■m obliged to make a long ezennion into the eonntry, whieh wiU pre- 
Tent me from delivering them hi person. WUl yon he so kind m to for* 
ward them? 

JprqMf henceforth I shall eall yon, not Eleanor, hat Aspaste. 
Eleanor shall still stand in the Davidsbilndler. I would like to dose 
my review of Bevger with joor letter. Ifayl? Tee? B. S 



10 tOpkest, at bkehen. 

Lbipsic, Aag. 18, 1834. 

You have yet to learn, good Theodore TOpken, how a man feels when 
lie has begged his host tf) have patience from one fortntj^ht to another, 
and continTip^ to ask tor dehiv: for von nhvavs have monev. On ac- 
count of the Hngering ilhiess of our secrorury, the business falls on my 
shoulders, so that I can pay but part of my debt to-day, and that little 
ill, for my head still buzzes from proof-sheets. Added to which, I've 
cut my pen three times to no avail. 1 now do it for the fourth and last 
time. If I doa't succeed, you'll get no letter to-day. But I hope for the 
best* • • . 

First, many thanks for your work^, all of which please me macb, for 
various reasons. The mystery of their publication on the day of depart- 
ure from liiemeTi is furmy, but plain enough; since we unfortun aely 
were so long delayed by the publisher, that we arc a fortnii^lit behind- 
hand. But yesterday, at a solemn conference, such sei ious ineasurea 
were taken, that all will be in fine trim in less tluin a month. It would 
also be unfair to the public, who support us so strongly as to delight us. 
Prague alone takes fifty copies, Dresden thirty, and Hamburg tvventy. 

All that there is in youth, consequently futurity, shall soon echo 
through the land. It is almost inexplicable that this critical honey-daub- 
ing has not been put a stop to long ago. So strike right at the People, 
although it is like a flook of sheep, who look up once when It Bghtooa^ 
and then quietly go on grazmg. The flock shall look op for one moment, 
at least 

Bo your projected review of Hiinten*8 piano-method will be just the 
thing for as, if it*8 not too rnnoh like the first. Perhaps yoa eonld write 
it in a simpler, sharper ftrm. At any rate, yoa wiU deeply oblige us by 
tending any thing yon have hi hand, and as much as possible: any thiag 
that comes from yon can be sent to press without revision* The Ihnlty 
proof-eheet is all right I am the guilty one. I don*t like psendonymes 
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in so c?oril an article. I've given little tlioric^ht to extemalft. Adieu! The 
clock strikes ten. I'm goinc^ for a fine walk. 

I've returned from the hoe walk; and it wad good. Now to your 
letter again. 

Three ^' does not stand for me, but for Schunke. Still I have a great 
deal to do witli his articles, since he handles his pen a tliousand times 
worse than his piano. I seldom sign with numbers ; but, when I do, I take 
the tm)s, —m 2, 12, 22, 32, &c. *' Father Doles," who is to he rated far 
higher than ''Beethoven** in the last number, oiisrinated witli my friend 
the deaf painter, Lyser. He will give two siiiiiiur portraits, — liayiln and 
Hnndel. The I);ividsbiindler contribute seldom, but moderately 
at present they're working on large sketches closely (historically) con- 
nected, Beethoven's last symphony (tis the turning-point from the classic 
to the romantic period), Franz Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin. Bat I 
am prudent, almost timid, and shall hold back a fortnight longer. 

Kliai]|*8 story about the origm of the Hnmmel studies doesn't seem 
credible. Only examine them, and you oan neither mistake the mas- 
tar's liand, nor the weaknesses of age. 

Your rhapsodies will appear in 86 and 86. Go cnl Also gratify 
us by shorter articles on Mosic in the North," wliich ate very searce. 
If yon desire pay, it shall not be withheld; but if you will be generooa, 
and spare the publisherSi who have many sacrifices to make, you wiU 
oblige us doubly. 

The next number will contain something humorous by E. Stein, a 
long sketch of SchfOder-Derrient^s musical doings, and a magaaine le- 
. view which will be interesthig. 

We are very nrach pleased with your musical life in SouA America. 
Fink will swear! 

Th$ Holef ordtTtd wiU $oon be seiH. Ham jfom read (httfried 
6ep*« revMW met* It was really refreshing. You will greet an 
old iMeud in my Toccata: only he speaks more politely than of yore; 
he's not so wild. If you have a mind to write a criticism of the Toccata 
and the Intermezzi (of course, a candid one), setting aside all personal 
feelings, signed with your name, we should like it much. I would also 
draw your attention to Schunke'a new sonata (published by a miracle). 

All the ^editors and the Davidsbiindlerschaft salute you with high 
esteem. We now live such a romance as perhaps no book contains. For^ 
get me not. Your Sgb. 

* In reftffineeto a short general notioe of Op^ 12,4, 6,— Bae OedUat vol. 
zri. p. 94. 
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4. 

TO HENRIETTA YOIGT, AT LEIFSIC 

ZwiOKAtr, Kor. 2, ]flM. 

I have jusi read your last letter. 

This sheet was really meant for Ernestine. Dare I confess to my 
dear Henrietta that I hardly care to wh ich I write ? Lndwig * jnst said 
that yon were now really represented by me as I by you ; at least, in 
Zwickan. Oh, how I wished for some of my regard for friends, shown by 
deeds rather than words; some of my haste in writing to a lonely friend I 
Yes, I wished to own all my own qualities. I might easily turn this into 
an excuse, and say, " It's enough for me to write to Henrietta and Er- 
nestine; I won't write to myself; " but think a simple recommendation, 
Don't be angry/' will nn-wer the purpose. By the by, I don't remem- 
ber to have written a letter for years without a tedious excuse for delay, 
which must have been n perfect bore to the recipient. 

My <leftr friend, I iove find esteem yon so truly, that I believe you 
will consider my silence n mere ii;iii«e, that is, a stupid interruption, but 
not an end. I turn poet when I tiiiuk of you, ns all my relations know; 
for you stand before me like a vision, now musing, now advisini::^, sf hiora 
sulky, sometimes gloomy, oftener merry, ever loving and kind. Then 
Ernestine appears with her Madonna face, her child-like devotion, sofl: 
and bright as a heavenly eye, bine piercing the clouds; then Lndwig 
embraces you, gentle in aspect, iuiLniish tind noble scoru in his face, — 
the group is complete. I draw the veil. 

(Fonr days later, Not. 5.) 

The Sunday after onr Friday farewell, I came here. In trutli, a 
traveller should never have to reply — for those who are left at home, at 
least retain the plaoe which chains the images of the past more surely 
than can imagination. The trayeller is distracted by new faces and new 
relations: he stands, as it were, at the junction of strangely flnctnating 
and confusing seasons. Besides, the whole misses a link from the chain, 
less than the indlTidnal does a fiilling in the whole. 

Nov. 7. 

Every momeiit swells my debt How *yoiur imagea — yonrs and Lad- 
wig'a — torment me! Now I have seated myself, firmly determined 
not to rise until my letter is done. 

Coiild I be with you but finr an hour, yon should know more thmi 

* Lndwig Sehunke, 
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this firagmeatiuy epUUe eao tell How mnch I intonded to do and 
to complete here ! ~to carry on a correspondence with certain people in 
Leipsic; to work for the Journal and the Ladies* CkmTersation Book,'* * 
— none of which I have done. My stndies consist of a letter to Ernestine, 
from whom I received a note tiie day after my arriva], directed by yon. 
Since then my distractions have been endless. The thousand familiar 
faces of my native city all demand a word and a smilef from our old 
cook np to the colonel. What flattering absurdities one has to swallow 
and to answer! But the recovery of old friends, tested by long absence, 
richly compensates for all this; as does the lovely vale of my childhood, 
where all m flimiliar. One learns it unconsciously, so deeply does 
habit mark our minds. All this delight.'! and (iistructs me; but the 
state of niy soul is, as ever, fearful. I have a masterly gift for getting 
hold of unlucky ideas: it's the evil spirit which opposes my happirie«s, 
and derides it. I often carr^' this self-torture so far as to ])e a sin against 
my nature: for I am never conteiit; I would fain be in another body, or 
pa<?fl over long eternities. . . . Ernestine wrote to me most blissfully. She 
asked her father, through her mother; and he gives her to me. . . . Henri- 
etta — he gives her to me. ... Do you understand me? And yet this 
fearful state! — as if I dreaded to accept this jewel becau'^e I knew my 
hands to be unworthy. WouUl you bid me name my ano^uish ? Alas! I 
cannot. J IhinJc il isjust,an(/uish : I cannot express it otherwise. Alas! 
perhaps it is love, and longing for Ernestine. I can bear it no longer; 
and have written, bidding her hope for a speedy meeting. But, if you 
would feel true delight, think of two souls who have bestowed upon 
your soul their holiest emotions, and whose ftitore bUss is insepanri>le 
fix>m yours* 

How confusedly I write to-day ! But the letter hams beneath my fin- 
gers, and must leave the house within the hoar. It is now my turn to 
console. May your heart receiye trae peace 1 Write me all yon know 
of Ludwig: I wUi shape my letter accordingly. How can I bear to give 
him np ? If he dies, for Heaven's sake don*t write to me^ or let any one 
else do so. I did not need to ask you that 

I just looked up to heaven. The clock has struck five. White, 
fleecy clouds float above. There is no light in your room; but in the 
background I discern a slender form, her bead on her hand. I gace at 
her with melancholy eyes, as she wonders whether she shall still retain 
what are generally considered most sacred, — friendship and love. Glad- 

* Sehtunann, for a short tfane, worked fbr the ** Ladies' Oonversatioa 

Book," published by Herlosaohn, furnishing many short articles on mode 
fbr it. ^ See xVew Jour* 0/ Muiic, vol. zll. p. m. 
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Ij would I yeuture nearer, and humbly kiss her hand; bat she tarns 

away. 

Well, be ever miue, my dear friend, 

fiOBBBT SOHIXlfAnr. 

5. 

TO HKNEIETTA VOIGT. 

Like Gordeliaf I am Uwt to ofifor my good wishes. Sball I lepoat 
what wotQdw m»a have aJready expressed in more glowiog words? 

Were yon Lear, and did you ask, What do you wish for me? ** I 
sboold answer, ** Nothing: by that I mean, tttete is indeed mnoh which 
yon do not possess.*^ 

If yon angrily insisted on a wisli, I shonld reply, All; for, in tmth| 
yon deserve alL" 

If yon were not satisfied, Pd say, Well, then, I wish that yon may 
always have something to wish for; for I consider it a happy thing to 

have one wish snoceed another as fast as thoy ore gratified/* 

So may it be, my friend 1 Be content with this trifle. On sach a 
day I'd gladly gaze an instant longer into yonr eyes, and be silent; for 
loud talking is forbidden in church. 

My mother begs leave to add Bulwor's works to her good wi?hf*s ; nnd 
Ernestine and I send the Allegro, with the assurance that the author is 
better than his work, but worse than she to whom it is dedicated. 

Of the rest, next time. A thousand friendly greetings to my es- 
teemed Mr. Voigt Hoii££X Schumaioi. 

ZwxOKAV, Not. 24, 1834. 

6. 

TO JOSEF HBCHOF, at VIENNA. 

Zwickau, Saxony, Dec. 14, 1834. 

JIiGHLT HONORED SiK, — Our Ludwig Schunke is dead; or rather, let 
me say, has gently passed away. I thought it right to inform you, of 
whom ho spoke so often and so affectionately. A friend of the glorious 
youth will forj'ivchis junior if he ^nvs no more of this loss to art and the 
world. Sill mid you hope to find in me, tlie survivor, aught to compen- 
sate for his loss, let me first extend to you my hand in token o( th^ 
alliance formed and hallowed by our departed friend. 

My first prayer is this: I should like to have some m^anprial of our 
Ludwig in our Journal; and, if it breaks my heart, Til do it if I can, so 
that it shall not be unworthy him. Will you tell me, as soon as ^os^ 
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iible, all you know of his life, eftpecially while with Counsellor S. of 
Vienna? 

Then I entreat, I hardly need say what, that yoa will mention his 
death in Haslinger^s Advertiser. He died on the 7th of December. 
Among the works he left behmd him ate an exeellent piano concerto 
(his last labor), and twdve waltses, in which, spite of their freshness, 
some little hint of death intrades. 

I begin onr friendship with petitions, and am bold enough to add a 
third to the foregoing. Ton may consider the yonng work, onr Jonmal, 
which onr friend so joyfitlly and sealonsly supported, worthy yonr aid. 
I have motives, which I will ejLpIain later, for begging yon moti urgmtiy 
either for letters or reviews. We could not have chosen a worse pub- 
lisher. A change is to be made; if not at Christmas, certainly at Easter, 
1886. We have been sufficiently annoyed to justify us in taking the 
Journal from Hartmann* He will resist, and matters may become com- 
plicated. But, meanwhile, a Jonmal which enjoys snch Tkvot must 
not cease to circulate. I will answer for your prompt payment for fu- 
ture work, and hope soon to be able to offer you the best of terms, 15e 
80 kind ns to send all contributions to iny ;itli!rr"?s, r:iro " Mile. Dumas, 
No. 124(i luergasse, Leipsic." The editors will be extremely obliged if 
you will consent to become an assistant, and will then explain to you 
tlie j)urp()ses of the Journal. Seyfried has promised to contribute; but 
Kiesewetter has rpfTiced. 

Will the Ha-siuiger Advertiser be continued? I prefer it to any other 
sheet of tiie size. Do you know my kind critic, " No. 76 " ? He gives me 
fresh zest for work, and bright ideas. I will send Intermezzi (in two 
numbers j and an Allegro for your criticism. If you will promise to re- 
view them, receive my hearty thanks: art cannot exist without encour- 
agement. A Mozart or a Raphael would have been mere tillers of the 
soil on tlu! f:iv( trite .-.ulitary island in a peaceful sea. 

Pardon my hieroglyphics. 1 anxiously await an answer. 

Robert Schumann. 

Wo have received notliing from you since last October. Can it be 
that Hartmann has withheld or returned your letters? Pray let me know 
at once. 

7. 

TO IGNAZ M08CHELKS, AT LONDOX. 

Leipsic, Feb. 26, 1835. 
Most honored uf Men, — Spit« of all our ellbrts, we have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining any musical news from the capital you inhabit. 
Wherever we applied, promises were plenty, but labor scarce. 
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We are, therefivre, in eome degreei excusable, if we now Bpjfij to the 
mail who, we know, has neyer ceased to take an interest in the ainu 
and efforts of Gennan mnsieiaos. Oar question and request Is^ whether 
you chance to know a musician-*- that ift, a careful, clever, if possible a 
German musician — who would write us a certain style of letters fiom 
London ou the events of the day, English musical life in general, and 
the musicians there; not mere facts, but elaborate pictures of tite musi- 
cal condition of England. To be eure, we do not know if 700 consider 
our Journal worthy your commendation, but think ourselves not wholly 
wrong in saying that the general idea, tone, and spirit would gain your 
approbation. At any rate, your gracious intercession would be a favcnr, 
which, though we may never bo able to rei)ay, we shall never forget. 

The roqui-itious could easily be exjjhiined to any correspondent you 
might recouimenJ. For the 'pre^^cnt, permit us to say that we should 
be glad to \rdy twenty thalers per printed sheet. It is oui i arncst wish, 
which wo utter so humbly th:\t you may never hear it, to receive au oc- 
casional contribution to our Journal iVoni the illustrious master to whom 
thcae lines are addressed, under any title whatsoever (perhaps an ex- 
tract from your contemplated piano-method). And 80 we tiiist to yon 
to till up in thought what we have but hinted. 

We printed a preliminary notice of your fine Septet in No. 18; siuco 
we have hitherto had neither the score, nor an opportunity to hear the 
whole. Wheu may we hope for the publication of your piano-method 
and your Concerto Fautastique ? A certain Miss Schmiedel, of Dresden, 
played your "Irish Recollections" at tlic iJewundhans concert to-day. 

Fmaliy, we beg you will inform us how we shall send you our 
Journal, which enjoys uncommon and universal favor. Our publisher 
has weekly communication with London. 

Your indulgence and pardon for these luies, dictated by interest and 
enthusiasm fbr musio* With heartfelt esteem, I part for the present 
from the man whose bright and Uitelleotaal eyes have so often ghmced at 
and blesaed me. 

In the name of the editors of the " Nene SSeltsohrift fbr Musik.** 

BOBBBT ScHDKAair* 



8. 

TO THEEESA SCHUMANN, AT ZWICKAU. 

L(Bip8ic), t, isac 

Edward and I have Just left the Hotel de Bavi^, where we dined 
with Hendelsflohn. The post goes In half an hour: ao I shall only tell 
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foa, first, that I love you from the bottom of my heart; then, that 
Edward will arrive early the day after to-morrow; and, fiaally, that I'm 
very well, since Tvo talked with him f<Mr some minutes, and have yet 

muc'h to do for you and for myself. . . . Clara is in Breslau. MyBtani 
are wonderfully uiipropitious. God grant all may oud well I 

A cordial fari swell for tcMiay. 

Eemember me U> your 6i»ter I^taiie. 

YourBi B. 



9. 

TO lONAZ UOSCHSLBS. 

Lkipsic, March 8, I8ad. 

Most nonoBED Sir and dear Master, — Would I could offer some- 
thingmoro worthy your atrontionthan n letter full of unintelligible charac- 
ters! liut if 3'0o can decipher enough to .nee tlmt I think with great joy 
of those October days,* when I was permitted to hear you and to talk 
to you, and that I have written :i >oiiata in memory of them, ~ t<) ^^ hicb, 
with your consent, I will prcibt your name, — l^enthe chief purpose of 
these lines will be fulfilled. Perhaps you will set my mmd at rest by 
oue word. 

I refresh myself daily with your Concerto Fniitx^tique, and the Handel 
duo, that accords so quickly, but echoes all thu longer. The .lungfniu 
overture is rather reserved, but grows in breadth and charm with every 
hour. You will find more ou the subject in " I ho Jouruul ; " though I 
may not reveal the author. . . . This brings uie to something disagree- 
able. The resident commissioner fruui . . . [illegible], &c., refuses to send 
any thing more to London: so that I fear you liave not received The 
Joomal fllnoe Now^Yeor's 0uy. Wouldn't it do if I sent you threo 
oopies regularly throui^ Mr. Emden of Hambuig, which you ooold 
diatribute aa you iaw fit? HmownotneansofMiidiogto Edinbiu^ I 
bave «]0O two librettoslbr Mr. Thomson which be wished to possess. A 
bint finom you as tobowl can forward them will be gratefblly reoeived. 

I consider it as a rare marlL of kindness that yon liavc gained my 
paper a new correspondent in Mr. Hogarth. The London article bar" 
been missing for tbiee mooths; so that I slionld like to hear as soon as 
possible. If be wants a special invitation, be shall have it forthwith. 
Esooae my many questions and petitions. I wrote to Mr. Thomson last 
Januaiy, but have reoeived no answer. Peibaps the letter was too late 

* I. Mcseheles was iu Leipsiothe preceding Oetober. 
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to find him in London. Ciara Wiock has gone on a grand concert tour. 
My sonata (tlio first) is not in print: the pablishers won't listen to mo; 
nor hnve I much liopc in Hasiinger. . . . Mendelssohn wishes to be kindly 
remein bered. He hsis finished his oratorio, and will direct it himself at the 
DOsseidorf Musical Festival. Pei hai ^ i shall go there: Chopin may go 
too. We have written him on the subject. Slay wo ask you to consider 
whether a steamboat will not leave London some time between May 20 
ajQd June 1, which will bring the master whom we all esteem so highly ? 
With most cordial respect, yoarsi B. Sgoumamii. 



10. 

TO XHElfiESA SCHUMANN. 

IiBIPSIO, April 1, 1836. 

My pj-.t.oved Theresa, — I have thought so often and so earnestly of 
you during the past weeks, that I frequently imagined that I grasped 
your hand. I am more than sure and safe in your love, and yon know 
not how happy it makes me. That is because you have a brave heart, 
and can endure, comfort, and support. If I leave this place, it will only 
be because I have more fayoruble prospects. Edward was only jesting 
about Vienna : thoee hopes are but a dream at presenL la no case shall 
I leave before Christmas. Consider what I leave behind! First and 
foremost, my home, — may my heart ne*er grow oold and indiSerant to 
it I — then my relations, — you, whom I can see and talk to in twohouis; 
then Leipsic itself, where all is bright and prosperous; then Cia^^ 
Mendelssohn, wlio is to return this winter; and a hundred others. If a 
change of residence would osmre my fhture, I should not hesitate an 
instant; but I shall do nothing rashly. That would bring me baelL what 
I never could go after. So yon shall hare me, and keep me, and 1 3n>u, 
for a year ; and we*li spend that year happily, and serve one imother. I 
shall visit you in January, at any*rate; but, of course, you must come to 
me first If we only could settle it all nicely I Listen : Mendelssohn and 
I want to go to the festival in DQsseldorf ; then I should leave about the 
18th of May. But if any thing prevents, or I foresee obstacles, I shall 
only go to Frankfort with M. in tlnee or four weeks. I wish I were 
certain when you would come; for it all depends upon you. Edward 
must. Why do you hesitate? I shall not fail to be in Leipsic between 
May 14 and 18. So arrange your visit for that time. 

You would be much pleased with my present behavior. As I always 
like to be odd . . . [illegible], I, once the mo<^t inveterate smoker and 
beecKhrinker, have become just the reverse. At most, only four cigars 
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a day, and no beer at all for two inoullis. But ail i?^ well, and rm 
getting quite conceited about it. So don't praise me; for I pmise myself 
all day. 

I l(X)k np to Mendelssohn as to some lofty mountaia. He is a true 
divinity, and you ou.2;ht to know him. I am alj^o intimate with David 
(the coucertiiici.Hier) and a Dr. Schlemmer (tutor to young Rothschild), 
and also with the latter. You may yet meet these three in Leipsic. 
The doctor would just suit you, — a man of the world from top to toe. 
Dr. Beater and Ulex are, of course, my friends, as ever. We'll talk of 
Wieek and ClaJm when we meet I am in a critical condition, and lack 
the calm and clear sight requisite to get oat of it. Matters are Buch, that 
I mast break with her forever, or she most be mine at once* Yoa shall 
know all when yoa come, and shall claim my best 

Thanks for ill yoa do for me : yoa have my consent to all In advanee. 
I should like fine sleeves to the shirts. The best will in the world to 
make my washing clear to yoa Is of no avail. A woman most see to 
each things with her own eyes^ and not hesitate between the wboUy and 
the half ragged, as we 'men do. So come soon, and 'be a right good 
sister to me: I have, indeed, no other woman to help me. This thought 
wooid kill me if you did not aid me in every tiling. 

Edward meets with great opposition. Encourage him 1 ah, do I 

Write to me soon, my beloved Theresa. Farewell I I kiss you, brow 
and eyes. Yours, Eobsrt. 



11. 

TO IGNAZ MOSCHBIiES. 

Leipsic, July 30, 1830. 

Most hiorly-honorep Sib, — Mr. Mendelssohn lias told you that I 
have not approached an inch nearer you during my silence — physically; 
for I busy myself daily with you and your compositions. I had to give 
up Dflsseldorf : so I've worked all the harder, both in music and litera- 
tura« I have also extended your permission to dedicate a f^onata to you, 
to a concerto for the piano on/^, which I have just sent to Vie>ina, 
where it will be published by Hiwliuger. In about a month it will be 
in your luuds; and then you can wonder at the foolish fancies men may 
have. 

We lonfT f )r mows of yon. the concerto path^tiqne, the Etudes, and 
the piano-method. Do not forget to write us when you have leisore. 
My best thanks for your last letter, enclosing one from Thomson, 
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who would grefady oblige me by freqaent news from Edinburgh. Slnea 
I received no fiirtber accounto of your Hay eonoert, I {uitehed up what 
I could from the notice in ** The Atiaa,*' which yon sent to Mendel^ 
Bohn, and he to me, and made a letter, whose spnriousness yon doubt- 
less detected. The Globe '* is now the only source whence I take a 
notice; altlu>ugh I don't thinlE it adequate. Mendelssohn wrote me in 
glowing terms of Mr. Klingemann, secretary of legation. Do you think 
he would write, now and then, at my ezprsss request and your reoom* 
mendation? 

I now send the Journal to Mr. Emden of Hambuig. I should like 
to know how many numbers you have, what you like or dislike in 
them, &c. I am more interested In it than ever, and you will readily 

recognize my articles. 

One thing more, which just occurs to me. More than a month ago 
I sent you. through your father-in-law, the sonata which you heard 
CI:ir:i Wieck phiy. Since I consider myself a link in the great chain, it 
should be briefly introduced to the readers of ray Journal. An autO- 
criticism has naught in its favor, and is quite as difficult as thankless. 
80 won't yon send mo your opinion of the work in as few words as pos- 
sible, nnfl porniit me to puhli^h it with your name? The sonata does 
not bear my name, but those of Florcstan and Knsebiu>;," as authors; 
so tliat tliey alone appeal to you. I stionld then introduce your words 
ns foHows: **0n account of tlie fraternity of authors (Florestan and 
Euscb.), the editors felt obhVod to seek the opinion of a third party, in 
regard to tiiis sonata, Froi'. MoscUeles being kind enough to send us the 
followini; lines.'' 

Should you, my dear sir, have any open or secret reasons for refus- 
ing my request, I should of course withdraw it at once; but if you 

e none, and consider the composition worthy that high form of art 
iii which it is clothed, and, on account of the aspiration hv which I am 
sure it is marked, deserving commendation, you may believe me deeply 
giaieful: your words would have great influence in increasing the cir- 
culation of the Journal, which would much delight Mr. Kistner, the 
publisher This is the prosaic side of the matter. But did you know 
how I hope to leaeh the topmost branches of the tree of heaven, 
and how I seem to hear in my lonely hours songs from above, which I 
shall yet leveal to my beloved fellow-men, you could not reftise me the 
encouraging word essential to every artist 

With most heartfelt and reverent greetings, believe me, yours very 
truly, 

B. SoBinf Am. 
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12. 

TO XDWABD AND THSBBSA SCHUMANN. 

Leu'sic, Aug. :.'S, 1836. 

Dear Edward a>;d Theresa, — AhisI 1 ciinnot get nwa)^ much as 
I should like to. Still it doesn't seem iieccssarv. I can trust Oberliinder 
to do what he thiaka for my advantage; only let me have the proper 
diviflend. 

How is it with you, my much-loved rose? Kvery night 1 lie down 
with the firm resolve, To-morrow you shall write; " and -when morn- 
ing dawns I'm as cold and gloomy as ever. And so it's been hitherto. 
I've just written to Chopin, who's said to be at the Maricnijad, to know 
if he he renllv there. I shall visit von in the autumn, at anv rate. But 
if Cliopiu answers at once, I shall ^tart earlier, and go by Carlsbad to 
Marienhad. Theresa, how would yuii like that? You must go with 
me. Hand Chojdn's answer, and then we'll make onr plans. 

You must have seen by the Journal liow busy 1 am ; but the ground 
burns beneath my feet, and 1 would fain away. I expect a decisive 
letter Irom Haslinger directly. Dr. Schlemmer is in London, and will 
remain there with young Rothschild. I've worn my bhick dress-coat 
one wbble day. And David, hark you, is to be married, in a few weeks, 
to a Baroness von Liphardt of Dorpat. ... He told me so himself yes- 
terday. Would we too were in portl Mendelssohn wfll be here in a 
month. I visit Voigt often. Dine there to-day with David. Goethe's 
birthday. 

Farewell ! dear ones; keep busy. Think of me sometimes, Tbeiesa. 
So, — Regards to Natalie. 



18. 

TO HEINBICH DORN, AT RIGA. 

Leipsic, Sept. 14, 1836, 

My dearest Sib, — I had just received your letter day before yes- 
terday, and prepared to answer it, when who should walk in but 
— Chopin! There was great rejoicing. We spent a delightful day, 
which 1 celebrated agnio yesterday. But to-day I have seated myself, 
determined to d ischarge my old debt as well as I can in so limited a space. 
So, first, I think of you almost daily, often sadly that I was so irregular, 
though so grateful a schohir, for I learned more than you think. Yoa 
know somewhat of my life and its changes in those days. The rest I will 
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keep luitn we meet, aa I chmbt not we shall jret d<s however remote the 
time may be. 

Thanks for yonr many proofe of InteieBt in oar effint. Much is yet 
undone; bnt we are yonng, and time does good to all. Special thanks 
for mentloniDg the Jonmal, aod gaining it fHends. I enclose a few lines 
to Mr. Weitzmann. The Davidsbnnd is merely a literary and romantie 
society, as yon haye long known. Mosart was as great a Bdndler as 
Piorlioznow is; so are yon, though you never received a titulary diploma. 
Floresfan and Eosebias are my double, whom, like Raro, I would gladly 
melt Into a man. The other pseudonjrmes are partly imaginary'; many, 
too, are taken from the history of the real DtividsbQndler. I could write 
qtiire», but you must be content with this little. . . [illegible]: 1 [The 
1 above bus no 2, as I just noticed.] . . . Your annual report has beou 
missing from No. 13. I am most anxious to hear of the musical festival. 

This extract from the Iris is (with all rc«5pcct) just fit for the Iris; very 
dull and stiff. If you feel like sending ns a few honest reviews, espe- 
cinllyiii rcf^nr l to musical festivals, and how to make them instrumental 
for t!ic culture of tiie people, an 1 on the music of the future, recent 
dissensions and dfscord^, &c., pray dj so. A compariscm between 
HreitkopPs Journal and ours would be interesting:; but of course it must 
be in a third paper (the Jounial of Elegance, the Comet, or the Evening 
Journal.) Won't you think of it? 

2.) Of course I'm very much pleased with the fantasie. I should be 
deli<;hted to assist you in any way. I have come to consider Haslinger 
very honest. I will Inde ray time, and tell you more soon. For the 
rest, you may well believe, that, if the publishers didn't fear the critics, 
the world would know nothing oi me. Pcrhap?* it would bo well for the 
world, aUlioup^h I am far too well pleased with the black thousrhts? that 
have been priuted. T would also draw your attention to my sonata in 
F-sharp minor, iind more especially to a concerto without an orchestra, 
just published by Haslinger. I should be glad to learn your opinion of 
them. 

I have a now ballad by Chopin. I think it his most charming (not 
his best) work. I told him that it was my favorite. After a long and 
thonghtfhl panse, he said, with fpeat emphasis, **I am glad: it's my 
favorite alsa" He also played me a number of new stadiee, nocturnes, 
and maznrkas, all incomparable. It is touching to see him at the 
piano. You would love him dearly. But Clara is a magnificent per- 
/armer, and gives even more expression to his compositions than he 
does. Imagloe the perfection of a skill which seems ignorant of its 
own power I We shall lead a glorious life this winter. Mendelssohn^ 
David (a genlos), Lipfaiski, LUtt, Clara; two series of concerts, two 
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miuical papers, twelve qaartets; fine olmieli-innsio; Stegmayer (alasl 
Teiy lazy); Bfmck (a good aong-oompofler) ; many oQien, yiho don*! 
please me eqoaUjr well. Iii abort, they're wrong. 

Write me Boon, imd as eaoonragiuglj as befiwe. I need it Wilii oocw 
dial friendship, yours, 

u. 

TO THEBBSA SCHUMANN. 

Ii(BlP8IC), Nor. 15» 1896. 
My beloved Tuekksa, — How often Ii>eeyou sitting in your ^vuIJted 
place at tUo window, your liead on your hand^ softly huiiiming a song, 
perhups doubting whether a certain R. deserves all the love bestowed on 
him I Of course you wonder why I neither came nor wrote. First, 
Chopin, Lipinski, Mendelssohn, the Carl,* Ludwig Bergcr, and a hun- 
dred other reasons. Tbejr came in rapid succession. If you were here, 
how much Vd show yon! how many people you should see and know, 
very different from those of Zwlckanl A young Stamaty has just 
airiyed, who seems as if dropped from the clonds for my special benefit; 
a bright, remarkably handsome, cultivated, and thoroughly good fellow; 
bom in Borne, of Greek parents, educated in Paris, and now completing 
his musical studies with Mendelssohn. You would like him much: we 
ftilly intended to come to Z. for the festival, but had to give it up. But he 
will be here till spring. So, if you don*t see him at the fair, we will pay 
you a visit German is very hard for him, which is all the better for 
my French. Then there is a young Englishman, William Bennett, in 
didly intercourse with us, thoroughly English, a splendid musician, and 
a poetic and beautiful spirit: perhaps PII bring him too. Mendelssohn 
is betrothed; so is very much occupied, but great and good as ever. No 
day passes in which he does not utter at least two fiioughts worthy to 
be graven in gold. His betrothed is called CSeoilia Jeanrenaud, 
daughter of a Calvmist clergyman, and cousin of Dr. Schlemmer. He 
goes to Franlcfort, at Christmas, to visit her. Dr. Schlemmer has at last 
—just thhik 1 — received a decoration from the Elector of Hesse. It's a 
good thing for him : Pvelong foreseen that he would not die undecorated. 
He is in Heidelbeig, with Rothschild. David is to be married this week. 
• . . Besides these men, a rich and talented young fellow, Frank of 
Breslau, and young GoeUie, grandson of the old one, but as yet insignifi- 
cant, dine at our table. 
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Hero you have a fiiint picture of 1117 life. I spent many pleasant 
hours with Lipioski. I think he loves me like a son : he has a lovely 
daughter of sixteen, a Pole. You can imagine how she looks. So one 
succeeds another. As for the Carl, who is now here, she^s not much of 
an artist, and the newspaper gossip is intolerable. However, I like her: 
she's not a flatterer, speaks her mind, is perfectly well aware of her de- 
fects, has the old prima-donna mnnner, which doesn't become her ill, frc. 
But now for business and the prosaic pnrt of Tny letter. My life for tiie 
last two months has re-acted so strongly on my purse, that T am obliged 
to ask a loan of Carl and Edward; and yoo mn«;t he my left hand, and 
help me. I shall require fifty tbalers until the end of November, and 
fifty more till the end of Uecember. Write, or let Edward write, this 
week if possible, whether iio or Carl can send the hundred thalcrs or a 
bill of cxcbaage. I mi;];ht borrow elsewhere; of David, for example, — 
he placed his purse at my disposal; — but I shouldn't like to take it, ex- 
cept as a last resource, as you may imagine. So think ot mc I I hoped 
Edward would come, so that I might ask him myself; but he really has 
staid nway a longtime. Write and tell me how all pro^^esses, — the 
dictionary, Carl, your new home, the sale of the business, tS;c. 

1 euclose a letter from Moscheles; please keep it carefully for me. I 
think of you daily with joy and emotion; I often fotjl as if I leaned on 
you, and felt your life. 

Your truly loving Robebt. 

(Fob you only.) 
C. loves me as warmly as ever; but I'm fnlly resigned. I often go to 
Voigt's. That's a matter of course. A wonderful thing, this life I 



IS. 

TO THERESA SCHUMANN. 

L8IF8IC9 doee of 163A. 

What have I done to desem sueh lore, my Theresa? I danced 
xoond the Ghi1stinas4rae like a child as I saw one thing after another — 
and then the hair^hainl Hovgood jrouarel and how tiiooghtless I am! 
Believe me, X haven^t felt capable of writing to thank yon. The whole 
day long Vvb been nailed to my stady-table, and had a hundred things 
to do^ many of which were very prosaic. Finally, T resolved to write to 
you, so that my good wishes should reach you on New-Year's Day, 
May they indeed be such, and sound as if from a loving brother ! How 
mnch this year may briqgl I often feel anxious. To stand npoa the 
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heiji^to of time and tIsiod, to assist others, to straggle, to be inde- 
pendent, — not to mention all the mental and secret relations^ it often 
makes mc fool faint and sick. Tet I receive so mneh love firom man- 
kind, that I can never hope to repay it. From yon too: ah 1 remain 
my firiend. In the torturing heartache which sometimes attacks me, I 
liave none but yon to shelter an^ support me* FtoeweU ! 

Yonr BoDSBS* 



16. 

1X> mSAZ liOSCHELES, AT FLOTBECK, NEAR HAHBUBG. 

Leipsic, Aug. 23, 1837. 

You will roceive herewith, most honnrofi ^ir, two new and very dif- 
ferent compositions. It will be cliil<i's play O r yon to i^locipher the 
Ma^qucrado; and T hardlv need ?issurc you tliat the grouping and titles 
were written long alter tiio music was compoi^cd. I hand yon the Studies 
with more confidence. Some of them are still dear to mc (they are 
almost throe years old). You know how 1 value your opinion. Say a 
few words for my car only. 

I was as pleased as a child at Christmns with your Studies; but I 
have not yet heard any thing of tlie Sonata Path^tique. 

Now a request, for music as much as myself. My urgent entreaties 
have at last moved the publisher of my "Journal " to insert some good 
composition every four months. I shall put all sorts of fine ideas into 
it, and it will make a stir among the mnsldans. Songs ara^ also to be 
written, and the moet Interesting pablished in a volume, one or two bad 
onee with the test, to give the critics some work, and make the reader 
follow, notes in hand. The manuscripts of talented and unknown oom- 
posera will km preferred: your name woold break the ice (the Jour- 
nal has about five htmdred readers, who would all receive Uie compo- 
sitions gratis). From time to time we shall give old music, extant only 
in manuscript, such as Scarhittl^s fhgnes and the score of a Bach con- 
certo. I should be grateful to my friends for a set of lesser composi- 
tions: one mii^t begm, the next examine piece and add another, and 
BO on; the whole thus having that power which albumsso generally lack. 
In short, I intend to do a great deal. 

My next plan is to get f<mr £tndeM bjf S^ereM moafers, the first of 
which wilt be ready by Kew-Tear*s Day, 1888. I am far too much in- 
terested in all your doings, honored sir, to fail to hope that you will give 
one of the studies fhmi your second volume, to the Jouznai, beforo 
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Kistnw pubUabes them. Sadi a name wonld induce confidenoe in the 
work, and the first step wonld he to victofy. Chopin has promised me 
something. I already possess a stndy by A. Henselt, a most promising 
yonng composer, who wonld Inc^jf delight you. As to the fimrth, Fm 
still in donbt as to whether it will be by Mendelssohn or by some one 
else. 

Be so kind as to send me a fiivorable reply from the Continent; and, 
if you like my idea, perhaps yon will send me one or man Hudei, 
You would increase my debt, but my thanks as well* 

I hmve jnst heard that Mendelssohn has engaged an English prima 
donna for onr concerts. Can you tell me her name ? perhaps Miss dant 
NoveUo? 

I should like exact information in regard to the missing numbers of 

" The Journal/* 

Hoping for a favorable answer, 

I am, with true esteem, yoors most truly, 

BOBB&T SCHUMAlUr. 



Mt dear Ajn> HONOBZD SiB, ^May the knowledge that you have 
given a young artist, who often thinks himself alone on his nmgh loadt 
fresh oonrage for woric, reward you for so kindly hearing my requests 1 
Your letter contains three words In regard to tba character of my com- 
positions, which never sounded half so sweet as when uttered by yon. 

You must overlook much in my style of noCatkm. I really knew no 
other way of writing the three A*flats over one another: — 



pfoducee a very difibrent effect The higli A-^ should echo very 
gently: so I knew nothing but 



17. 



TO THE SAME, AT FLOTBECK, NEAR HA2iIBU£G. 

LBIF8IO, Sept. 22, 1837. 
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AH thnt you said on the snbir-ct inspired me with the greatest joy. The 
Carnival wa.^ mn^tly Avnttr'n for a s^ppcial occasion; and all bnt three or 
four movements are based on the notes A, S, C, II, whicli (orm the 
name of a Httle town in Boht mia, where I had a musical friend, and 
which, curiously enoii:';li, are the only musical letters in ray name. 1 
added liic title alter wards. Don't you think the music speaks for 
itself? Kstrdla is such a name aa one adds to a portrait, to hold it 
faster; Reconnaissance, the recognition ; L'Aveu, love's conitjssion ; Prom- 
enafie, a promenade, as at a German ball, arm in arm with your partner. 
The work lacks artistic merit: the yarious soul'-states alone seem inter- 
esting to me. . . . 

Let me heartiiy thank you for your kiinhtess in sending a Study as 
supplement to the Neue Ltit&chiifL Dr. Ivistncr will by this time 
have written you that your twelve now Studies will be published 
before Christmas; and that the supplements, if they excite interest, will 
contain nothing previously published. Perhaps you would send me one 
of your minor compositions — an p]tude, Impromptu, &c., three or four 
pages in length — from Hamburg. It would appear before the new yeaVf 
when the jirtl oon^pomHuu are to be given with The JommcU^^* omd mmtl 
tidirely new. You will soda iee a fbU account of the plan Id tiw Jonroal. 
I need not repeat that it would be a Yery great ftvor. 

I am also obliged to yon for the reviews of last season* I slisU cer- 
tainly use them soon ibr the JoomaL 

You already know Mr. A. Gerke, the bearer of tliese Ibies. His 
modesty and sensibility endear him to all who know him* 

Think of me, as very gratefully yonrsi 

ROBBBT SCBUXAllll. 



18. 

TO THEBBSA SCHUliANN. 

Lbifsig, March 25, lfi38. 

My dbab anb faithful Theresa, — Had you read my last letter 
to Clara, you would have seen how hard it is for me to leave this place. 
Well, 'tis the will of Heaven, which will provide for the future. How- 
ever, I think you'll accompany us to the wedding in Viranai and then 
we'll spend a couple of weeks, in which we'll enjoy a year and more in 
happy memories. Besides, the separation is but comparatively great. 
Have we ever met more than once a year? and I hope still to visit you 
annually, especially as Clara's parents are to remain in Leipsic for the 
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inment. So be of good ebeer — and, what wo eannot wy to one another, 

we will write. 

Clara wished to write to yon herself, — I told her she might call you 
sister, — to which she answered: *'I would gladly call her sister; but 
sister needs one little word more, — that little word which brou^^ht U5? so 
close top^ethcr. which made me so happy-" She hasn't had time to 
write, h.'iving very little to bp-tow on mc: so don't be offended with 
her. But she will certainly spend a few hours with you on her return 
from Munich. 1 will set the day another time. Then receive the noble 
girl fis she deserves, for my sake; for, Theresa, I cannot tell you what a 
creature siie is, — how sheunitesall qualities, and howunworthj' of her I 
am. But I will make her happy. I oan*t^peak of it: my feelings are 
too deep for words. 

Call her sister when you see her, and think of me! 

Now comes an important matter, in which I desire j'our aid and 
advice. Clara has won quite high rank by her fine performance of 
chamber-music. I, too, am honorably known, though not in equal de- 
gree. 

For my own part^ I'd be glad to die a musician, and know no supe- 
rior but iny art; but, for my parents' sake, I would luin become great. 
You know Hartenstein weU;* and must write either to him or to Ida, t 
as follows : — 

That I (you can give my name, or not, as you like and ihinkjit) am 
betrothed to a certain maiden by the consent of her parents; and that 
they wonld be mach pleased by a Dr." before my name, which would 
speed me on my way. Now, I should like to learn, through Harton* 
8tein*B goodness, if many formalities would be reqoislto to obtain a 
degree tnm the philosophic iaciilly. I could not spare much time, being 
pressed by varioas profossional duties. He would tben toll you what 
steps must first be taken. I desire merely a title, and sliould then leave 
Leipsic. But there's no great hurry. If I only knew his opinion, 1 
would apply in person for ftirther information. Finally, ask if the 
l/eipsio University ever gives the title-of doctor of music Earnestly en- 
treat him or Ida to preserve the striotest secrecy, as it is to lie a surprise. 
You women can do any thing. Whisper to Ida tliat she can thus serve 
an old acquaintance. 

Yours truly, B. SGHUMAm. 

* FvoOssor of tiie Lttpslo Univenlty. 
t HIswIft. 
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20. 

TO JOSBF nSGHHOF. 

Leipsic, April 16, 1838. 

Most honored Friend, — The form of your diary pleases me as 
much as it will its reaticrs. Be so kind as to continue sending me news, 
especiiilly in this way, even if I do not ask it every time 1 write: I de- 
pend upon it. 

It's from selfishness attain that I answer so quickly. In extraordi- 
nary cases I must also beg for extraordinary letters. This is on account 
of Liszt, of whom I expect speedy news from you. 

Did I, indeed, invite myself so earnestly to your house for Vienna's 
sake? It can't be done so hastily; 'twould cost me much labor, both 
before and afterwards. Still the gods may grant it. I sometimes long 
for something new. Tvc been a fixture for eight years. My best 
thanks for your cordial invitation to visit you. 1 can hardly accept it* 
Ton would soon learn to know me, and be glad to get rid of me. 

Then I shall receive your review in about three weeks, rmmneh 
pleased with all the rest. I coofess U*s rather hard to express the idea 
of "musical tnmspositioii*' dearly. TU talk to Hartel. To-day is an 
Easter holiday, and all the shops are shat. What is the name of 
Pa1estrina*s novelist? Did yon really promise him admission into 
the Journal ? I didn't want him. 

I hear that Emminger has painted a life-size picture of Clara W. 
Is it the one finom which the lithograph is taken, that is such a strikiog 
likeness? Pray answer tliis question; and also tell me^ if yon know« 
whetlier Haslinger is coming to our Easter fair ta permm I 

Liszt knows hut yery few of my worlu. Show hfm samCi with my 
regards, and ask him to answer the letter I wrote him at Milan. How 
much I should like to be with you ! 

Now a cordial ferewell! A new work will he ready in a few days, 
*^ Ereisleriana." Tlure's feed for thoni^t in it. 

With thanks and fUendship, yours truly, 

B. SGKiniAKH. 



82. 

TO J. FISCHHOF. 

UopsiO, May 8, 1838. 
DsAB Snt AMD FBIB»D,---My **Kreisleriana " are ready, and I hope 
soon to see them in print. Will you help me? It would take too long if I 
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gave tiiem to Hftitel, vbo has pnbliahad fonr large works this year. So I 
would o^r them to Haslinger, through your kind mediation. The title is 
'^KreisleriaDa: Fantasies ibr the Piano. Dedicated to Miss Clara 
Wieck.* Op.^" And it would mako eight or nine printed sheets; 
the price the same as for the Etudes Symphoniques; to be ready by 
Michaelmas (a chief condition; for, if not, I shall go to Breitkopf, who 
pays better). 

I beg this ikvor as a Mend. Do it at once, if possible, becatue I'll 
give the composition to Schott, if Haslinger hasn't time. 

Most cordial thanks for yoor prompt reports. Liszt wrote to me bim» 
seif. Has he gone ? 

Pauline Garcia and Beriot arrived yestttdayt you wiU soon have 
them in Vienna. 

Of many other important aad intcrostinn; ^^ubjcct'^, next time. 

Don't forget to continue your diary; the form and concise opinions 
just stiit me. 

I hear Thalberg is among you a£*ain. Write and tell me if it's tnie. 
Would it do send him a copy of the Davidsbandler Dances or the Fan- 
tasies V I never saw him. How do you stand with hira? 

Hoping for prolonged friendship, I am with cordial regard, yonrs, 

R. Schumann. 

Don't forget to note down your outlays for me (for music for Liszt). 
Don t you know any thing of Clara WieckV We have lost all trace of 
her since she leil Vienna. Farewell I dear friend. 



28. 

XO HEINBICH I>OBN. 

LBIP8I0, Sept. 5, 1830. 

My dear and honored Friend, — Your long-expected letter came 
quite late : I only got it ten or twelve days ago. It must have lain in 
EOnigsberg some time. I shall miss your letters to the Journal this 
year, and yet I see it can't be helped. Kor do I see how I ean ask for 
mora, after so many proofe of good-wUl and sympathy. If I do but 
gaze at your writing long enough, the old times rise np before me, and 
with them the admonishing, never-smiling, well-knowD foce of my 
teacher; and then I know how I dare to ask so much. 

I should be rery much pleased if you could put me Into your gallery, 

* Tbe printed edltien of ^ Kieisleilana Is dedioated to ClM|»ln. 
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for the ^vr>rl.l ronliy know= nothing of me. You know why. Some- 
times a m:m ifuai^inos ho can do without the world; bat I nithor agree 
with .IcLii I'aul, when he says, "Air and ndmiration are the only 
things which man cm and must unceasingly swallow." Yet 1 would 
uot complain. I'm rt'ilhj happy in my art, and hope to labor lontj. 
Then there is one by my bide to praiiie and to eucourage — Clura; I may 
call her my betrothed. ... I feci rtithor confused, as you may easily 
imagine; still I could conceal it frrm you no longer, since Clara has 
long known and loved me, as i«i well known to all. I feel sure of your 
sincere congrjitulations: the girl is one of a thousand, and extremely 
ffood. My music mmt bear many riiiuks of the battles Clara has 
cost mo: you most have understood them. The concerto, the sonatas, 
the DavidnbOndler dances, the Kieisleriana, and the Novelettes were 
inspired l)y her alone. I scarcely ever saw any thing muic awkw.ir*! and 
shallow than Rellstab's review of the " Scenes of Childhood." lie thinks, 
forsooth, that I set up a sobbing child, and sought for music in its tears. 
It's just the reverse. Still I do not deny that I had a few childish 
head^ in my eye while composing; but the titles, of course, did not 
occur to me till afterwards, and are merely hints for the execution and 
conception of the music But Bellstab can't always look beyond 
A, 6, C: he wants nothing but accords. So, too, I am fiu* from con- 
sidering B. Klein a great musician ; L. Berger was far mora ereati^ in 
his little sphere. Set my mlod at rest on the. merits of the case by a 
couple of words. 

I don't know whether it's proper to haye any thing about myself in 
my own paper. It depends a great deal opon how it is done: people 
most know that I have the best of reasons for saying nothing on soch a 
subject, &c. But I tmst to yonr judgment and insight 

I always regard the essay on Novello with a sort of pang. I like it 
so much, it contains so many truths! — and yet you must know that the 
Novello is engaged to a dear friend of mine, — Dr. W., — who would never 
forgive me if I printed it What do you say to that? Don't blame me. 

Isn*t your Judgment of Paris" to be performed in Germany? 
Didn*t you to send it to Bingelliardt? « Is it not to appear in print? 
Lr rtsing's opera is a success, almost inconceivable to me. Aren't you 
coming to Germany yourself? Leipsic has altered greatly for the 
better, through Mendelssohn's influence. The theatra begins to revive. 
Stegmayer has retired from the stage, and is in Bremen! hb place is 
filled by an M. D. Bach, his opposite in every thing, — a man who never 
eompoeed a bar of music. The old one is my daUy Bible. Lohe is a 

* Tiien maoager of tlis Stadt theatro. 
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bookseller in Adorf, as perhaps you know. Harrwig has disappeared in 
Heligoland. In a word, nothing is as it was; still all is aatisfiiotoiy. 
I mnst now write to dlam, who ia in Berlin with her mother. 
Send me aoon a few sympathetic words. 

As eyer, yours tralj, B. SoBOMAnt. 



24. 

TO JOSEF FISCHHOP. 

Leipsic, Sept. 6, 1839. 

Mt DEAR Friend, — ♦Tis hard to-day to begin, »twiJl be harder yet 
to end; for where shall I begin and end, when I have so ranch to tell, — 
all tlmt has happened since we parted ? Yon always take such interest, 
that I'd like to tell you every thing, being sure of a kind and apprecia- 
tive hearer. But I lack the time and quiet requisite for a detailed 
account, and so, accept these few lines in friendship. 

You know the one thought that fiUs my heart and soul. What I have 
long feared and foreboded has come to pass. . . . 

Clara hm returned from P., and we're progressing. We shall be 
married by Christmas, at latest. Then my peace and happiness will 
return. I tell this to you only; and will you tell it to your dear mother 
and sister, of whom I always think with great affection? 

I did not find my brother alive, as perhaps yon alread}' know. 
This lo^s entails much labor, the business being left without a head. 
But we found every thing in the best conditioTi. 

There's been almost nothing new in the musical world since April. 
Clara, who has been here for a few days, nnd went to Berlin day bftVue, 
yesterday with her mother, played to me much and wonderfully, i hat 
was u great joy, after m long a separation. I've composed nothing but 
trifles. In the Mozart album, which Conductor Pott is to pnl)li-li, you 
will find a short Fnghetta which pleased me much. I sufjjjose you liave 
the Mcchetti matters and the Novelettes; my second Sonata will appear 
in a few days. 

Now, favor me with one word soon, that is, one thousand; tell mc how 
you do, and if you ever think of me. I am very grateful to you, and 
shall not forget it. 

Have yon heard nothing of . . . [illegible], and of Rossle, the Bohe- 
mian? What is the lady ftom Pesth doing? Where did you spend the 
•nmmer-Taeation? What and whom m we to expect next winter? 
Wilt Liszt retara? 
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Now, a trouble^ and your firank opinimi. Vienna has long been neg* 
leoted in the Jonrnal. I now know what life is there, especially with 
yon, end how hard it wonld be for yoa to find time for me. But I 
mnst have a regnlar correspondent, and thoaght, — of course with your 
consent,— of asking Carlo 0. . . . [illegible], who seems to haye plenty 
of time, if he will undertake the office of regular correspondent rather 
than mere reporter. If yon doQ*t approve, just tell me so. Perhape 
wemigSt en^x^a Carlo, and you would help me too, as much as your 
time allowed. Wrifce me your real, honest opinion* 

One thing more: would Lenau consent to write a couple of intnK 
ductory verses for the Mozurt album ? I think ho would do it. 

TTow does Walter von Goethe? If you see him, give him my regards 
and thanks for his letter. I shall answer it soon. 

Give my regards to Llckl . . . [illegihlf], Sulzer, /Zatwer, Streichcr, 
&c. . . . But enough; 1 hope for speedy news of you, and greet you in 
cordial affection. 

Yottis, B. SoHUMAiar. 



25. 

TO K£F£!BST£IN, AT JENA. 

LEIP8I0, Jan. 31, 1810. 

Most honored Sir and Friend, — I received your friendly letter 
and its interesting enclosures tliis morning. I have only been able to 
glance at the latter; the former I will answer at once, with a few grate- 
ful lines. 

A long pause lies between this and my last letter, as also much joy 
and sonow, musical and mortal. When the editor has a holiday, the 
composer takes hie turn; and ciroamstaneea of a most agitating natore 
have claimed much of my time and strength. So you must excuse my 
long silence. I haye often — dare I confess It ? — > doubted if you todE the 
same interest in the efforts of the junior portion of the musical world that I 
once remarked. A remark recently made by you In a Stuttgart paper 
ooofirms my suspicion. You said, From JUuih and Kuhnau we first 
learn the source of If ozart and Haydn's music, but not where the new 
generation get theirs.*' Such, at least* was the idea.* But I don't 
quite agree with you. Uozart and Haydn knew Bach but partially, on 

* Dr. KeflBnteIn says that Schmaann mistook his meanmg. 
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single sides; and it is by no means clear how a more intimate Iroowl- 
edge of him wonld have aflfeeted their productions. Bat the deep com* 
binatione, poetry, and hmnor of the new school of mnsic draws its in- 
spiration largely from Bach. Mendelssohn, ISennett, Chopin, Hiller, and 
nil the romanticists (I mean the Germans) approach Bach much more 
nearly than Mozart; for they all are thoroughly acqnainted with 
him. I myself bow daily before this lofty spirit, aspiring to purify and 
strengthen myself through him. Then Kahnan, honorable and dcJight- 
fhl as he may be, should not be ranked with Bach. Even had Kohnaa 
written the Well-tempered Clavichord, he would be but the hundredth 
part of Bach. In my estimation, Bach is incomparable, incommon- 
sumble. No one (Marx excepted) has written of I^h so well as my 
old Zelter : * he, usually so gruff, grows gentle as a coaxing child wheu 
he speaks of Bach. But enouirh: pardon my writing to you what 
would better befit my ** Journal." You are right about the Berlin man: 
he -wn*? very ^aucy. Still, if you know bis music, you*d judge him raore 
mildly. Uq is one of the most dauntless geniuses 1 ever knew. Didn't 
you say Beethoven's theory of counterpoint was compared with Bach's 
in that review V I don't exactly remember. 

I am sorry y6u receive *'Tho Journal " so late. It contains a great 
deal that ought to be read and profited by at once. I should liko 
another contribution from you. Tlie houonirium is two loui^-d'or per 
printed ]»a^e. Beckct, the organist, tells inc tliut you wrote him "that 
the Journal was to l»e given up." That will never be until the Ibrco 
of circumstances obliges me to resign the post of editor. On the con- 
trary, tlie Journal gains influence every year, and has such a posi- 
tion, that the loss of one hundred subscribers would not ufl'ect it at 
all. 

And now one private prnycr: I know no one more kind or better 
informed than you, to whom I may apply. But promise me, most 
honored friend, that you will tell do third party. 

Perhaps you know that Clara is my betrothed . . . Clara's illustrious 
position as a musician often makes mo think how petty mine is; and al- 
though she is m l luubinous, and loves me simply as a man and nuisician, 
still I think it wuuld please her could 1 ntiain higher rank, in a muni" 
cipal sense of the word, i'ennit me to ask: Is it difficult to become a 
doctor in JenaV Should I have to pass an examination? and in what? 
To whom ought I apply V Would not my position as editor of a paper 
(which has been established for seven years), my position as a com- 
poser, and my constant effort after truth, assist me to obtain this title? 

* Herman HlraclibaolL 
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Ten me jwa eamBd oplnloii, and grant mj reqitctt to observe itilefe 
silence on the matter. 

Feel ever kindly towards me, and gladden me with a speedy answer* 

Yours most truly, 

Perhaps /ou haven't seen my new compositions, — Kreislerianti,** 
a second sonata, Novellettes, GhUdisb Scenes *- ? I'll send them to yon 
if ]roa*ll write me. 



TO KEFEBSTEIK. 

Leipsic, Feb. 8, 1840. 

Most noiJOREi) Sir and Frieni>, — Did not the season forbid, I 
should be charmed to burst in upon you in reply to yonr friendly lines, to 
receive the old care, to tell you this and that, and all the events of niy 
tronbled Hfe. The tale would be both joyful and sorrowful, as I hinted 
in uiy last letter. Clara delights me both by what she now is, and what 
she is yet to be to me. . . . 

Tlie academic dignity of doctor is only desirable under one of two 
conditions; namely, that I become worthy of it through some future 
work, or that the diploma be granted me as an author and composer. 
The former would be the more difficult, the second the more useful and 
|>)easnTab]e to me. Give me some good advice. I know but little 
£atin ; but feel taWy capable of a good Gerinan disquisition. I am now 
preparing an article on Shakspeare's relations with mnsic, his judg- 
ment, opinion, the way in which be introduces mnsic into his plays, 
&c., fte. ; a most rich and beaiiHfb! tiieme, whose elabomtion wHl^ of 
conmc, require some time, as I shall have to read aU his works. But, 
if you consider such a tasknnnecessaiy and nnsnltable, ask, for Clara*a 
sake if not for mine, if the diploma cannot be given as a reward of my 
earlier efforts. I take the liber^ of sending 3ron, for this purpose, a 
aeries of essays by me and by others on me,* such as I have been able 
to collect hastOy. I also enclose a few diplomas, and will send later, if 
required, a certificate of good character fhnn the authorities, as well as 
the currienhm eAoi, and the customary fees of which you epoke. 
Will you go to the dean once mote, and say a good word fixr me; per* 
bape tell him of my positton in the musical world, and, Ibr it Is no 

* Ido notewn that In 8chllliiig*s Lealoon: psihaps youcaa add IL 
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longer & secret, my relation to Oara, . . . and that thU title would be 
of great service to me just now, when the public talk so much and so 
coDiiisedly about us. In a word, to cooclnde, I wish, not only that 
people should say I have become so and so, but a reason must be given 
in the diploma. I heard that an eminent divine of this place was 
recently given a degree In yonr city in a similar way, merely by paying 
the fees. Is this so? 

And now comes the question, in case I win the diploma by an essay 
or otherwise, would it make mo a doctor of music? I should, of course, 
prefer it. Give me, if you plea'sf', some information n? to the manner 
in which the diploma, however gained, would be drawn up. Rest 
assured of Chir.i's and my thanks, wliich wo hope soon to be able to 
express in person, if you do not visit us in our new home })reviously. 

Clara, to whom I have just sent your last lett<^r (she is in Hamburg 
with her mother), will certainly answer it, and thank yon f -r the kind 
way in which you sj)oke of her. She is just what you depict her, a 
rare creature, wiio embnices many fine qualities. 

I hope to refresh your memories of me in some slijrht degree by the 
enclosure. Examine the picture with a friendly eye. It is not a perfect 
likeness, though drawn by a master of his art; a proof that even a 
master may fail. Still, I think he has caught my characteristics. Hang 
mo up, hut not near the criticising D.D.'s of this place and Stuttgart, 
— rather by Sebast. Bach, whom I should so like to have heard play 
the organ. Well, I'm beginning to dream. 

Host hearty greetings from yoais trnly, 

B. SouuMAm. 

On other subjects of your letter soon. The fees for tte Journal 
are my afifair. Perhaps you'll draw up a contract, which I will sign 

and seal. 

Send me ^mething for the paper soon. 



TO KEFEESTEIN. 

XiBlPSiC, Feb. 20, 1810. 
Mbii B090SBD FRncHD, — Every thing conspired to fill my cap of 
Joy. The eulogy was so glorious that I never can thank you enough 
ftir it It has given me and my firiends the deepest satisikction. The 
first thing I did was, of course, to send a copy to my maiden in the 
North, who is still a plerfeot child, imd will jomp with joy at the idea of 
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beinfif a doctor*^ bride. She will write, and thank you herself, but will 
send picture and letter from . Berlin, where all her things now are. She 
will probably give up the journey to Copenhagen, in which I was to 
join, because she h&s a horror of the sea. Still we may go yet. At any 
rate, I shall see yoa soon, and what hours those shall be! — dzeaming 
at the piaDO with yoa; but I need oot tell you tbis. 

Let me again thank you far your intercession, trouble, and speed. 
Friendship has wings, too, as I now learn, and hope you will trust to 
mine, if you ever wish to try them. I shall write a few lines to Coun- 
sellor Beinhold myself; the letter he encloaed with the diploma was 
most friendly. 

I enclose a contract with *^The Journal.*' I look forward with 
delight to an article from yoa. As you have read Beeker*8 " Household 
Music,'* pray oblige us by a short notice of it, — say cuA column in length. 
I wish it to be short: first, because Eecker is a regular correspondent; 
and, second, because a great part of the book has been printed in the 
paper. I have not spoken to him for some time: I will send him your 
review as soon as I receive it I hope to be able to show yon some of 
my songs soon: Breitkopf and H&rtel have just published a number. It 
is too contemptible of Fink never to have mentioned a single one of my 
compositions for nine years,* although they have always made such an 
impression that it was almost impossible to overlook them. It does not 
trouble me for my own sake, but on account of their influence, which I 
know to be that of the music of the future. There*8 much good in the New 
Romanticist ; but the composition is most feeble. . . . You can easily 
obtain the second part. The author f would be glad to send you the 
whole book if you would favor him with a brief notice in "The Jour- 
nal of Literature." Be so kind as to tell me wliat number of that paper 

contains the account of the doctorate, as I do not read it regularly. 
.*».. . ... . ... 

Cannot you tell me sometliiiig more definite about the plan of the 
academy at Weimar? This is the first I have beard of it. Is it con- 
nected witli Lobe'« Institute? 

Write to me soon, and believe me, yours truly, who fbr the first time 
signs himself, 

Db. R. Sohukank* 

♦ The nino yenrs were realty seven, as Is proved by " AUgemelne ^TuslkaHsclie 
Zeitsclinft," tbeu edited by fink; bat this is long eaough, aad quite iucooMlv- 
able. 

t JaUiiaBeClMr. 
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39. 

TO KBFEBSTEIN. 

Letpsic, Aug. 24, 1840. 

My dear Friend, — Many thanks for your encouraging report, and 
yonr kindness in allowing me to enjoy it. T have constantly hoped to 
visit Jciui this summer, but was obliged to change my plans. Clara has 
gone from Weimar to Bad Lieben«»tein, near Eisenach, to visit her friend, 
Emilie List, who unexpectedly wrote her thence. She will remain thei*e 
for some weeks, until our marriage, but will atop nowhere on her return; 
so I shall not go to meet her in Weimar, passing through Jena. Nothing 
(thanks to a higher jKjwer) now prevents our marriage, as you feared. 
Our banns were published yesterday for the second time, and I listened 
in silent ecstii><y. Clara is also perfectly happy, as you may imagine. 
All our trials oow seem trifles. She wrote me with great pleasure of 
her visit in Jena at your house: the honeys yon paid her deeply de* 
1 ighted me. Your article is a new proof of your friendly feelinfi;. Some 
things in it, partieularty in regard to myself, seem to me (don*t take it 
amiss) too enthusiastic. If the article bore the signature of Its kind 
author (which I could not expect of you in your situation), I should 
have no scruples. But the public are rather suspicious of anonymous 
enthusiasm, and imagine there's some good friend In the case; and if 
this Is so^ far you are a dear and valued friend, the public require the 
name, that they may be able to trust and believe. However that may 
he, ffour sympathy gladdens my heart: I hope my fhture works may, at 
least, not lessen it. If you wished to bestow public praise upon Clara 
and me, the Frankfort Journal would be a good place. Still, I fear 
the editors take too little interest in strangers. Try them, dear friend. 
If they won't take your article, I would propose '* The Evening Jour- 
nal," or, still better, The Journal of Elegance.*' 

I am, to tell the truth, too proud to wish to influence Fink through 
Hftrtel, especially as 1 hate any quickening of public opinion by the 
artist himself. Any one who is really meritorious will succeed. Do not 
think I am deaf to solid, skilflii criticiam, but an artist should not trust 
to himself for it. Clara agrees with me, ranch as encouragement 
pleases her, and she really needs it. She often has icexplicable attacks 
of melancholy, for which I have to scold her well . 

But enough. Let me assure you, as I hardly need do, that I am 
most happy in the pre etit, a- well as in niy hopes of a blissful future. 
I had to praise the journey to St. Petersburg in glowing terms to Clara; 
or else she declared she would go alone. I believe she'd be caj)alde of 
it| in her disregard of appearances, where our welfare is concerned* 
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You raust excuse me from telling you how unwilUng I am to leave my 
quiet home. I can't think of it without distress, but dare not let Clara 
know it. However, 'twill be good for her: tender 08 she is, she is strong, 
and c:in endure iis much as anv man. 

I'arewell, then, m}- dear friend. Write to me soon again. I wiU tell 
you speedily the day of our marriage. 

With cordial greetmgs, yoarsi Bobebt Schumai^n. 



80. 

TO OABL KOSZUiiLT.* 

Lkipsic, Jan. 8, 1842. 

Enclosed, most honored friend, you will find the fee for your contri- 
butions to the last (15th) volume. If possible, that for the " Marsch- 
ner" shall soon follow. I received that and your letter |)anctually. 
The general observatiotis make the article i>eculiarly iTitcresting. I can't 
quiro ?igree with your opinion of Marschner. btill, your reputation 
will detV'tid it. Marschner deserves respect; and, for my part, I'm glad 
to give it to him. Perhaps he's preparing for new labors. Let nie ask 
one favor: I'm g«»ing away shortly fur two mouthti, in constMjuence of our 
invitation to a philJmraionic concert in Hamburg, at which my sym- 
pliuay will be given, and of course my wife goes with me. Thence we 
shall go to Bremen, and, perhaps, farther north. S<3 I must collect as 
nmch manuscript as possible; and beg you will send me whatever you 
have, this month. Franz Schubert deserves a friendly word. Doesn't 
that attract you? To be sure, his greatest works are unpublished, 
btill, his songs and piano compositions form an attractive picture. 
Think it over. Do you luiow hia Symphony in C? A glorious work, 
rather ktig, but remarkably spirited, and enitretjf aoraf In ebaracter 
Try to become familiar with it 

I am very glad yoa wish to perform my Symphony. It does not exist 
in score, but the first violin part contains pretty nearly the course of 
the whole. I reserve a few hints nntii later. The two orchestral works* 
a second Symphony and an Overture, Scherzo, and Finale,'* which were 
performed at our Inst concerts, were not as successftU as the first. It 
was really too much for one time, I think, and then they missed Hen* 
delsBobn*s direction. But it*s no matter. I know they are not at all 
inferior to the first, and mnst succeed sooner or later. I am much 
pleaaed to hear that you are coming here this summer. I shall certainly 

* How living, snd wotking as direotor at Stettin. 
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be hm. Bring some new compMitkms. I mre^ tkink Mendeksobn 
will return to Leipsio this winter. Dear friend, he to the best musician 
the worid now has. Don't yaa think so? An extraordinary man, or, 
as Santini said at Some, a mongtrtm tine nUou 

Now I have oliattered enough, and have much to do to-day. So, 
adiioi for the present Be eheerfid and eoorageoas, and believe hi the 
vegpurd of yoor friends, among whom yoa must not foiget to reclEOn me. 

BOABBT SCBCMAHH. 



TO GABL KOSZKALY. 

XiBIPSIO, Sept. 1, 1812. 

Dbab FiaBiiD,^Toar letter came late, but was as ever welcome. 
Mneh in it pleased me much, especially that yoa should take my re- 
marks so kindly. Many lovely thongbts lie buried in yon, worthy to 
be spoken or sung; may they not sleep too long in head and heart 1 

I hope the future, when I mean to do more than ever, may confirm 
3rour opinion of me. Much in my past career gives me cause to rejoice; 
but there's nodihig there, to compare with the prospects which open be- 
fore me in happy hom^. Do you know my morning and evening mu- 
sical prayer ? It is for German opera. There is work for you. But the 
symphonies mnst not be n^ected. 

I have read most of your diary, and was pleased to see that a good, 
practical artist always peeped from behind the philosopher, andfftos 
versd. You are perfectly right about the " Opposition Party." Unfor- 
tunately the article is not adapted to my paper, since Christern's would 
have to be printed too, which would be laid to the score of vanity. You 
said something; about rcceivin^r <^5f^C'rs from ScliTnidt of Vicium. If you 
like, I'll send the review to him, and wil] try to get the article from 
"The Telegraph," and enclose it. Wiitc me what you wish. This 
brin;:;s me to a petition. We (my wife and I) made an excursion, a 
nhort time ago, to Bohemia, and among other places to KOnigswart, 
where Prince Mettcrnich was. He received us most graciously, and 
promised his protection in a very friendly uiunuor, if we should visit 
Vienna, This quite pleased me. Now, \ should like to have the jieoplo 
there know somewhat of mv compositions, and should specially like my 
first symphony, and peril. ips one other, performed. The Viennese ;uo 
ignorant people, and, on the whole, don't know much which goes on out- 
side of their own city. However, they arc well known in the musical 
world, and a favorable reception thero would be moat advautageous to 
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me. Will foa not Introdnee me and my symplionieft hj an article in 
Schmidt's paper. In that ease, I will send yon the piano eooie <k quatre 
wudm^ and, if yva wish, the whole soore. The xeview most be pnb* 
liahed by October, because if we go we mnst start in November. 
Write me a friendly yes, if possible, and let me thank yon in advance 
for it We parted with gloomy shadows, which have often made me 
laogh since. Now bright ideas and images have returned, and yonr 
letter confirms them. I hope mine will do the same. I would like to 
stand before you ns often and as clearly as you do before me; pray 
take your pen in hand, and tell me yon wish it too. 

Tour truly loving, B. SOH* 



85. 

TO GABL KOSZMALT. 

Leipsic, May 6, 18*3. 

Ht dkar Fribhd, — Thore won*t bemuohintbis letter: itiner- 
ant band is blowing and howling beneath my window, and there's much 
confusion in the house; to-morrow there's to be a christening (our sec- 
ond girl), and still I must write to you, because you always think so 
kindly of nic. Tluinks for your lovely ^ongs. I won't tell you my 
opinion until I rnii do so in "The Journal," which will be soon. Do 
hnvp some more printed, and come to Leipsic yourself. Nobody knows 
any thiiiL^ decided about the changes at the theatre. I hear that Dr. 
Schmidt is to be director; I know him slightly, and will certainly men- 
tion you to him in due time. 

The period during which we have not met has been most fertile. 
Couldn't you have the three quartettes I have just published performed 
in Detmold? I wish you could. I shall soon publish a quintette for 
piano, &c., n similar quartette, and many other things. At present I'm 
busied with a great work, the greatest I ever usidcrtook. It is not an 
opera: I really tlnak iL's something entirely new to the concert-room. 
I shall put all my strength into it, and hope to complete it in the 
course of the year. 

With some timidity I enclose a parcel of my old compositions. Tou 
will easily perceive how immature and incomplete they are. They are 
mostly r^eetions of my agitated youth, the man and mnsioiau in me 
■trove for simultaneous expression. It is so, even now that I have 
learned to command my musie and myself better. How much joy 
and sorrow are buried in this little pile of notes 1 Tour sympathette 
heart will soon discover them* 
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Vm sorry I caift find a copy of the phmo comiK)sitions, which 1 con- 
sider my best They are, **KFeisleriaua,'* six Fantasiasi Noyelettes io 
four parts, and Roman zas in one part. These four are my last piano 
compositions (1838); still the earlier ones will give you a picture of my 
character and my struggles; for the germ of the future often lies in such 
attempts. So judge tbem kindly witli all their faults. I can say no 
more. 

Those thinci;-? nre but little known, for simple re:isons: first, from 
their innate difficulty of forai and contents; second, because I ara no 
performer, so could not play them in public; third, because T edit one 
journal, so cannot mention them there; fourth, because Fink cliu tlm 
other, and not mention them. Iju' thin!^'* have akeied. flie pub- 
lic, I hear, now take greater interest In iny works ; and the later works — 
the " Kinderscenen '* and fantasias, which I'm sorry I can*t send 
you— have been most s'lrre^^ful. Times have altered in otlier ways also. 
Once I was indifferent whether j»et;(»le cared for me or not; but, when a 
man has a wife and children, it's another affair. Then he has to think 
of the future, — wants to see the fruits of his labors, not the artistic, but 
the prosaic, matter-of-fact fruits, which can be brought and increased 
only by fame. 

Now, don't call me vam, if I send you these old things, which I out- 
grew long ago, and thankfully accept your kind offer to say a few words 
about them. I always despised an artist who sent his trash fresh 
fiom the press to aU the editors, as ikst as tiie post oonld oany it Bat 
why say all this? You know and onderstand me. 

My works, I think, give food for vefioetion; and ft wiU be easy for 
you to write a couple of columns on them. As Hftrtel published most of 
them, he would be much gratified by a brief notice in your jonmal. As 
these early works are to be brought before the public, perhaps it will be 
weU to state that none but the first four have been alluded to in any paper 
tat ten years. I think it would do to write your article independently, 
and not in tbe usual style of reviews; but do as you lUce, dear fUend* 
When you have waded through this first heap, Til send you, if yoa wish, 
a second (my lyxio period), and perhaps the symphonies, and my last 
chamber-music. " 

Let me say once more, that the compositions in tbe two bound volumes 
and the rest are arranged in the order in which they were written, ~the 
Variations and Papillons, 1830, up to the Concerto, 1836. Those not 
bound are as follows: Fantasies, 1886; DavidsbOndler dances, 1887$ 
second sonata, 1885-88; Kinderscenen, 1838 ; the rest, 1839. 

Here you have my confession. You will discover without myi^ 
that Bach and Jean Paul exercised a m irked influence over me in my 
younger days. Now i am more independent. 
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I send this paroel with my best wiahes. Please accept, aa a remem- 
bnnoe from me, whatever pleases yoa amoiig the single pieces. 
Write to me soon. .Toors, 

B. Sghumaitji . 

86. 

TO HEINmCH DORN, AT COLOGNE. 

Dresden, Dec. 1, 1846. 
MiNB HONORED FliiE.Ni), — Vorhulst tells me that you ^poka to him 
with interest of my " Peri/' and perhaps thoagbt of performing it in Co- 
logne. I need hardly tell you how much pleased I should be to hear my 
music echo through your venerable city uad under your wings. ** The 
Peri'* is to be performed at Elberfeld, near here, Dec. 6; and tliey wuiit 
the orchestral parts that I sent you. Perhaps you may want to uso 
them yourself; and iu lliat ai^e I beg you to write a few words to 
Mr. F. \V. Arnold of Elberfeld, telling him whether he sluUl send you 
the vocal parts or not; if notj please return the rest to me* ttirough Mr. 
i^old. 

If yoa would also write a few lines to me, I should esteem it a mark 
of friendship. As I have been ailing for almost a year, it would be 
doably welcome to me. 

With ever-inorsesing attachment, yours, 

BOBXBT SCBUKAHH. 

87. 

TO F£SDINAND HILLBB, AT DBESDEN* 

[Undated. I4UP8I0» Jan. 2, ISM*] 

BiAB HmuBB, — We are all well and happy, and wished you oould 
have been here yesterday. All went well. But we hardly see oar 
▼arions aoqnaintanees yet: we mast keep peribctly quiet for some days ; 
Clara needs rest We hope to be back in D. by Toesday at latest, 
Yoa'U let my wife off from phiylug at year concerts for the present, 
won't you? Yoa know how glad she*d be to gratify you; bat it would 
be too much far her jost now; even yesterday qoite knocked her ap. 

ril tell yoa eteiy thing whea we meet* The life and people here In- 
terested OS as mach as ever. iSooner or later, I rsally think we shall re> 
torn heie to live. 

David will come to the fifth concert. Has he written to yoa? I 
have not yet inqalred about the Mayer,* bat will do so t&^ay* 

* Then prima donna at tbe iidpilo Stadi Tbeatre. 
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Pardon my bad writing, but I've had litde ratt to-day. 
BWowalll Bemember hb to your wife and oooaiii, and think of na 
oAan. 

B. Sgbumahv* 
Hixtal la to pnbUah tfio ooncerto; Eiatner, the orertnre, &o. 



88. 

TO HBINBICH DOBN. 

a 

]>BB8Dsir> Jan. 7> 1810. 

Ifotr HOUORBD Fbdrd, — Pve jnat letnmed from Leipsic, whore I 
spent a fortnight, and ibnnd yoor kind letter on my table. The orches- 
tral parts of **The Peri'* will be sent yon ftwn Elberfeld, if your offer to 
perform it in Cologne in tiie comae of the winter is fovorably received. 
If not, be so kind as to inform Mr. Arnold of Elberfeld, so that he may 
return the score to me. 

Yon cannot imagine how mach we want to hear your symphony 
here $ but onr concerts are bnt the germ of a goodly tree* We have only 
six this winter, three of which are past, and not a Moaartian nor any 
new symphony at them. At the last three we are to have, as previoosly 
decided, Mosart's C<major, the '* Weihe der Tone,** and Oade*s sym- 
phony. So, even with the best intentions, 'twould be vain to propose 
any thing else to the directors. 

I wish you could hear Wagner's **TannhftQser.'* It is deep, original, 
and a hundred times better than his earlier operas, althongh there's much 
trivial music in it. On the whole, a great thing may be made of it on 
the stage; and I know he has plenty of courage. I consider the execu- 
tion and instrumentation remarkable, — incomparably finer than any 
thing he ever did. He has another libretto ready, '* Lohengrin.'* 

Uiller gives a great concert to-morrow for the Weber MemoriaL He 
was very bu«y all summer. 

My wife h:is just published a set of fugues. I should like you to see 
them, a« well as my Pedal Studies. I hope you won't find them quite 
unworthy your pupil. You will soon hear of many now things Oy me. 

Our cordial regards. May you ever think of us kindly I 

Yours truly, iU)B£ST HcmjUMXX. 
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TO CABL BEINECKE, AT LEIPSIC. 

Dbbbdbm, Jan. 22, 18M. 

Dbab Mr. Bbihbojcb, — I lacked time to send yon a letter yeetor- 
day, 80 write a few lines to-day. I read your compoeitioas with great 
interest, and liked much in them, the rare cleverness and the noble 
aim9 revealed in them. Bat you must not deceive yonrself into think- 
ing that yon can produce any thmg perfectly new, or avoid the frequent 
repetition of rocollectioas and prefigurations. At your youthful age 
all creation must needs be mere reproduction; just as the ore must un- 
dei^ mnny cleansing processes before becoming pure metal. 

The best culture for an individual melodious mind is to write a great 
deal for the voice, for an independent chorus, and, above aU,"to conceive 
and shape mentally as far as possible. 

Look forward with joy to your future, bnt do not forget the pianist. 
Skilful execution i s a great thing when it is the means rAprftaan^fnyy 
truly artisf Tc ^brk . 

Coutimie to take an interest in me and my compositions. T feel real 
pleasnrf: in your . . . [illegible] musical conception, and your licry and 
energetic execution ; iilso in those of your friend and comrade. Don't 
forget to remember me kindly to Mr. Grahau, Kdnigslow, and Wasie- 
lewsky.*^ I hope to see you again soon. 

Yours truly, B. Scuumakii. 



40. 

TO F£iiDXNANi> HILLES. 

[Undated. About the middle of 19I7.] 

DsAB HiLUBR, — To our sorrow, you left so suddenly that we had not 
time even to say fiire well $ but I will, at least, send it after you. Yon will 
be sure to return from the baths well and strong. We and all youf 
friends were disturbed that you had to go alone; still, it will restore that 
healthy self-reliance, which is the best physiciaa. 

We are not very well. Clara is still veiy weak, as I often am also. 
Perhaps the little journey which we*re planning will restore our health 
and strength. 

• They grave a concert in Lcipsic during Schumann's stay there, at wliidk 
among otlxer tbings, tJiey plajed tbe master's tlireo string (Quartettes, Op. il. 
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The tart for the opera is progressing slowly but enrely. A good, 
kind man is oar B., bat Mghtfblly sentimental; and be has a meet 
powerful model of his subject in Hebbel (you know we ehoee Gene* 
▼i^ve). For the rssti Pm charmed with my subject, and think you will 
approve* 

I haye also just fioisbed a trio^ which I consider very good. Ton 
shall hear it when yon retam, with anotlier composed a few years ago, 
and one by my Clara. 

If any thing occurs In regard to your opera which would interest you, 
I will write. Only arrange to be prssent at liie rehearsals, and write to 
US if it wonH be too great an effort 

Clara will add u few lines, so accept my hearty good wisheSi regards, 
and tlianlES for your friendly interest. 

Tours truly* B. SCR. 



4L 

TO FBI£DBICH HEBBEL, AT VIENNA.* 

DBB80SK, Hay li> 1817. 

HioHLT aosoBBD Sm, — Pardon tlie lilierty which an utter stranger 
takes in introducing liimself to yon, with a request whose fnlAlment 
depends on you alone, and would be a great pleasure to the petitioner. 

After reading your Genevidve (I am a musician), I was stmck, not 
only by the poem, but by the thought that it would be a splendid sub- 
ject for music. The oftener I read your tragedy, which is unrivalled, — 
I can say no more, — the more vivid and musical did the poetry seem. 
At last I consulted a gifted poet resident here, and, surprised by the ex- 
traordinary merit of the poem, ho atonco consented, at my request, to 
alter it into a libretto, to the best of his ability. 

Two acts now lie before me: tlie last two I shall soon receive. But, 
good as my assistant's intentions may be, 1 am ill content with the re- 
sult: it lacks power, and the ordinary style of librettos is repulsive to 
me; I cannot and will not provide music for such tirades. 

Finally, in a fit of despair, it occurred to me that the straight road 
was best, — that 1 had bettor apply to t5ie poet, and beg him for aid. But 
do lujt tni'iinteri)rct mo, honorcfl sir. I t iild not expect you to re-write, 
a.s an opera, what you have already seen in its deepest and inmost sen(>e, 
and cou verted into a masterpiece; but that you should look it over, 

* Schumaan'a letters to Uebbel were published la The ^(ew Joonial of 
If naic/* in I80«» VOL 80, p. »!. 
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give me your opinion of iti| and merely give a tondi to it here and there 

— such is my heart-felt prayer. 

Is it Tain? Is it not yoar own child who begs your aid? And, if it 

comes to you robed in music at some future time, I could wish j^on to 
say, " Thus, too, do I love thee." I also read ** Judith." The world is 
not so wicked, after alL When such poems as Jadith*' and Gene- 
vieve " are written, wo are far from ruin. 

An answer, if j'ou will deign to honor me with one, will find me here. 
If it hr'mf^ ii ye.i, I will thank you to the best of my power; if not, at 
least ymi cnn rcrlcon me among yonr moet sincere admirers, and grant 
me an opportunity t€ [)rovc it. 

Believe me, dear sir, most truly yours, 

BOBKBT SOBUliAirS. 



42. 

TO FRIEDIUCU UEBBEL, AT VIENNA. 

0BKaDSir, June 88, 1817. 

Honored Sib, —The completion of the lihfetto has heen somewhat 
protracted. We have stombled npon diffionltles which we did not fore- 
see. Now it will hardly be rsady before your arrival (the end of July, 
yon said). On the whole^ perhaps, it's better sos we can arrange mat< 
ters more speedily when we meet Will yon be so kind as to notify me, 
directly yon airiye, that I may visit yon; and, if yon need a gnide in 
diis strange city, pray take me. Also allow me, if yonr wilb accomp** 
nies yon, the pleasure of presenting to yon my wiie^ who remembers 
her in Hamburg. My donbt thnt I was unknown to yon as a composer 
was a ikncy with which I punished myself for never knowing yon nntll 
this year, aod your Judith " and " Genevieve*' have existed Ibr years, 
—bright stars which slionld be familiar to all,— and I am comparatively 
new. 

But now, if I have the pleasure of seeing you, we shall bo strangers 
no more; and " The Diamond will have done its work. That, too^for 
contemplative comedy and natural freshness is unique in German 
poetry. 

Pardon me if I say something not becoming; i.e., soraethinor vory 
flatterini: of your poetry: but many hands are re;v?y to award you the 
crown for the loveliest, loftiest work; so let the musiciau also add a leaf. 

Yours most truly, EL bciiUXAM^. 
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48* 

TO GUSTAV NOTTEBOHM, AT VIENNA. 

DiUBSDBir, July 29, 18i7« 

Dbab Nottbbohv,— My writing may not be quite unknawn to 
you. *Ti8 long since we met; but Tve thought of you often, and hope 
you've done the same by me. 

First, in all brevity, the cause of m} letter: I see by the papers that 
there is a vacancy in the directorial staff at the Conservatory. The 
piaoe is one which I should much like. I feel my strength suffices, and 
long for actiire life. But I would not seriously sue for it until I luiow 
all the duties, so you must lend me a helping liand ; and I know you will, 
for I well remember your former interest in me. 

The chief thing, therefore, h that you mention my name to no one, 
but give me all pwsible information respecting- the re-occupation of the 
po-st. I should also Mkf to know wliy Preyer resigned, who will decide 
at the election, whetlu'i- a committee of the association, and who 
compose that committee; also to know who lias already petitioned for the 
place, and what is the common opinion, and that of the musicians, in re- 
gard to it. In your inquiries, however, as I said before, please keep my 
name a secret. 

You can obtain information on all these points from Fischhof, A. 
Fuchs, or Likl. I should have written Fischhof myself; but I think ho 
generally goes on a journey at this season, so I feared he would receive 
my letter too late. But, if he is in V^ieuuu, Uuu't tell him I have written 
to you. I will await your reply. 

Be so kind, dear Nottebohm, as to take an interest iu the matter, and 
write to me soon ; for, as the post must be fiiled by the first of October, 
there's no time to lose. 

This is all fiir to-day, and egotistic enough, nothing else. More soon. 
I wish and hope that Uiese lines may ilnd yon well and happy. 

Yours, B* 8cB* 



44. 

TO HILLEE, AT DljSSELDOHF. 

Bbxsdbii, Jan. 1, IMS. 

Dear Hiuab, — You shall receive the first letter of the year, and 
also the first petition for pardon for my long silence to your friendly lines. 
Bat shice yon went away Pve had and done much work; bat of that 
hereafter. 
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There** litUe news to tell. There are to be three snbicription-eoD* 
certs in the opera^oase, but the pangs seem fearfnl. Wagner wants to 
bring out Bach*s masses. I spoke to him a short time ago: he doesn't 
look well, bat wiH soon retnm to Lohengrin.** 

We went to Benclemann's for the Christmas holidays: they were all 
well bat Habner, who has been ill for some time. We often think of 
yon, especially at the Liedertafel; which gives me pleasure, and urges 
me on to work. Mr. Bartheldes sent me your War Lyric : ** we have 
not song it yet I, too, shall soon publish three patriotic songs; look 
them up. 

The chorus-club, too, is becoming a reality : the 5th of January is 
the first meeting. There are now a hundred and seventeen members; 
tlmt is, fifty-seven active ones, and the rest passive. All this keeps 
me very busy. My strength increases with my work, — 1 see it clearly; 
and, if I can't keep myself perfectly well, still it's not so bad as a close 
inspection of trifles often leads me to suppose. 

Then, I've been very busy musically: 1 can't tell you how, until 
I see my labors ure drawing to a successful end. Would yon could feel 
quite at ease in yonr sphere of action I You will uot lack pleasure and 
praise for j'our work. 

Yon will soon receive the music of " The Peri." I was very much 
amused to hear that it was to be performed in New York. 



Receive the dear child, whose growth you have watched, kindly 
Have you asked about your opera in Berlin? and aren't yon tliinking 
ol a Dew oratorio? Write to me soon again. My wife wiii add a few 
words. 

Remember us to your family, and think sometimes of yours truly, 

B. SCHUMAMV. 



46. 

TO CABL R£m£CK£ AT HAMBU&G. 

DKBSDKSf June 30, IflM. 

Dbab Mb. Bbinxokb,— I was very glad to hear from yoa again, 
and that yon are again in our neighborhood. Let me hasten to say that 
I was very mnch pleased with the notes; and, did I not know that yoa 
liked many of my compositions, I must have learned it iVom year 
remarks. On the whole, I am, as yon may snppose, no friend to song- 
tranaeriptions; and Liszt's are, ibr the most part, abominable. But I 
iUt qaito easy in yoar hands, dear Bfr. Beineoke, because yon under- 
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stand me as but few do: y<m 011I7 poor tbe mnsle into another vessel, 
withont peppering and spicing it, it ia Lisct. So I like your work, and 
thank jon heartily for it 

To come to partiealars: *'The Lake,** excellent; so is ^The Lotos- 
flower.*' More hints for the ezecntion, and nse of the pedal, yon will, 
of course^ add later, as in the solo songs. Liebesbote ** pleased me 
mnch, as far ns the passag&s marked with a l^ed cross: I should like 
them simpler. The " Serenade " sounds very lovely. At the cross, I 
think the harmony should be on G: i The variations on the last 
page seem too hard, Am Khein ** pleases me from beginning to 
end. But Sonnenscheln*' is not simple enough to suit me, nor do I 
like the Jbtah J if you will excuse my saying so. I think the close of 
the melody in the dominant shoald be kept up throughout. The suc- 
ceeding passage is excellent again. You must re- write When first I saw 
thee/* It has not taken root in my heart. For the sake of complete- 
ness I would fain see that done. 

Of the songs for four voices, I prefer '^The Minstrel" and 
*^ FruliHiigglocke.'' Whatdoyou mean tocailthem? Settleall securely 
with Mr. Sch., for if not we may be surprised in some way! 

rd like to have a look at the proof-sheets, and set to work at revising 
them immediately. 

I prefer the four-part songs altered into duets (for female voices) 
rather than solo^ ; Init then there must be some transpositions. I enclose 
n letter from my wife to Miss Farish. Give my special regards to that 
amiable lady. 

About a fortniglit ago I sent you a new trio, through Whistling. 
Did you get it? It would plesuse me to know that it harmonized with 
your feelings. T almost think tlie first movement will. 

We had the closing scene from "Faust," with an orchestra, last Sun- 
day, for the first time liere. It was given to a very small audience. I 
thought I should never finish it, especially the concluding chorus ; but 
Tve enjoyed it greatly. Pd like to have it performed in Leipsic next 
winter, and perhaps yuu will be there then. 

Vm sorry to say that I have read nuthiiiu; hut the announcements of 
your new compositions : the music-tiealers here never keep anything 
good on hand. Write mo soon of your works and plans. Kest assured 
of my deep sympathy. 

Toun truly, B. Sghumans. 
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46. 

TO GUSTAV lsOii£iJ01iM, AT VXEjJiNA. 

dbbbdsbT) July 3, ma* 

Bear FrikiiDi— Fve thought often of you of kite, and that these 
exciting eventi might alter jronr plans for the fotare: Vienna and Ber- 
lin, as yon yourself say, are no homes for a musician now. Here all is 
' externally qniet; but oven Dresden, seemingly so indifferent to politics, 
cannot long resist this univeraal comraotkm. Of course you will leave 
Vienna while yon can ; it looks dark for a good mnsiciao, unless he be 
an impostor or a miUionnairc. Would there were also a revolution in 
yonr mnsieal maws; bat the Neue Zeitschriit " sets a bad example, 
and ttie papers are always full of anecdotes of mediocre perform«rs, 
never saying a word about the workers. It's truly pitiful. 

I'm glad to hear from you of your labors. I, dear Nottebohm, have 
been awfully busy. A week no; > vro cf;tiv(^ the. scenes from ** Fniist,** to 
my ^];roat plpn^ure. I think the general impression more powerful than 
that of" The Peri." Of course, that's owin;:: to the poem. I have also 
published the trio of which I wrote you. '1 Ik n tli-j score of ray string 
quartette, a birthday present from II?lrtel, delighted mo. At last I can 
say that my opera makes rapid progress, and that, with Heaven's help, I 
hope to finish it this year. 

My wife and children are well. So I have every cause for content 
and gratitude. 

Write to mo soon, and tell me your decision, and be ever assured of 
my cordial sympathy. 

Yours truly, B. Scuumaioi. 



47. 

TO VBAm BRBMDBL^ AT USIFSia* 

Dresden, July 3, 1848. 
Dear Frievd, — Being pressed for time, I borrowed an introduction for 
the last scene in " Faust" from Deyk's book, ho you approve? The 
performance wentotf excellently well \,m private); the general impression 
stnick me as good, superior to " The Peri," the natural result of a 
better poem, which challenged me to greater exertion. 

* Scliumaua'8 letters tu F. Brendel were publisbed la the Neue Zeitschrift 
ftar Maaik,** to 18S6 (voL zlvill* p. lM),aiid an InserteAlieKe by tlie psmMsaor 
tlierselideat. 
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X shall be very glad to perfonn tbe music to wj friends in Leipsic, 
and earnestly hope to do so early in the winter. My most ardent wish 
is to be told that the music explains the poem. For T fear the reproach, 
"Why write music to such consummate poetry?" At other times I 
felt, since studying these scenes, that they needed music's gracious aid- 
Well, youMl soon be able to judge for yourself. Consider the above coor 
fideutial, and say nothing about it in " The Journal." 

I owe you many thanks for the music you sent me, especially 
Pnlestrina," It often sounds like the music of the spliert^^: and, then, 
what art! I think he's the greatest mu^?ical genius Italy ever produced. 

My clubs (rive me great pleasure, especially the Chonil Chih. We 
are now singing Bectlioven's Missa Solemuis," p/ima vlsia. Thus 
we shall, ;it least, become clever; and I like to have them follow through 
thick and thin. But we stiidj^ when necessary, as in Uade's Coraala." 
Dear Brendel, I think the Leipsic people rated this work too cheaply. 
It certainly is the most important of recent creations, — iho. only one 
worthy of laurels. How's Tiie Journal " V I'm glad it. still iKii-ls its own 
in the foremost ranks. Who is the Magdeburgcr (?) of whom i read in 
the last mimber? Franz is very nicely characterized, as he has many 
good and beautiful traits. I wuuiJ question the accounts of Meyerbeer 
and Gade: the one is too much lionored, the other tou iiiLic. iiowever 
that may be. the author shows knowledge, rare power of intuition, and 
true and warm interest in the condition of art. Who is he? And wIjo 
is DOrffel? I read his article on the symphony with great j>leasure, 
only 1 thought he was too much impressed by the Leipsic performance 
of iht finale. If he heard it now, I surely thiuk he'd be better satisfied. 
With many kind remembrances, E. ScH. 



48. 

TO CABL SBINEOKB. 

DBBBDSir, Oet. 4^ 1818. 
Dear Ms. BKinsoKB,>-But two Hues to-day, and a fhU reply to 
your tetter, received to-day, with proofs, as soon as possible. 

"^The Album,** especially ftom No. 6 onward, will, I think, wm 
many a smile from you. I doD*t know when I fblt so in the mood ftr 
muBie. It fiiirly gushed forth. 

Now a confidential communication: I asked Sohuberth fifty lonis- 
d'ors. If you think it too high for his means, tell me so candidly. But, 
if Sch. himself don't think so, so much the better. 

My wife, as weA as I,beg you will hurry matters as much as poseible, 
•inee Christmas is veiy near. Yours, B. See. 

16 
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TO CAUL liEI^^ECKE. 

DbbsDBX, Oot. 6f 1818. 
Dkab Mb. RxtmcKB, —I did not TQceive jom of Sept 19 iiiitfl 
Oct i« So you B66 Iiow difficult oommanication Is. Write me, 
please, how I shall send the Hongs and proofs; through Ur. Schnberth^s 
publishing-house, in Leipsic? or as before? I found bnt very few mis- 
takes, and liked Sonnetif^chein ** far better. I think we might class it 
among the songs for male voices, transcribed for the piano (as in The 
Minstrel"). 

The songs for male voices conldn^t have been transcribed better for 
two sopranos. Fve only altered a note here and there. I think Die 
Fraiimende See would sound best in soprano (transposed to F-mf\ior). 

Perhaps yon'l! do it. 

Accept many thanks for the trouble and labor bestowed on these el- 
der children of mine. The younger, too, — born day before yesterday, — 
plead for your ^ympntliy. Really one always loves the youngest best; 
bnt the?:e are peculiarly dear to my heart, and trnly belong- to family 
life. The first thin<r in "The Album" was written for our eldest 
child's birthday; and in this way one after another was called forth. 
It seemed as if I were begiuning my life as a composer anew, and 
you'll see traces of the old humor. They*re decidedly different from 
the " Kiiiderscenen." i iiose are retrospective glances by a parent 
and for grown folks; while " The Christmas Album" contains fore- 
ahadowings, presentiments, and peeps into futurity, (or the young. 

But why tell you all this? — you who dive so deeply and sympathet- 
ically into my music. You will understand the meaning of these little 
things better than any one else, and get on their right side. 

1 applied to Mr. Schuherth to publish them, because haste is neces- 
sary, and because I think that he always succeeds when he likes. And 
I will answer for it that this won't be a bad bargain ; for I think these 
will be the most popular of all my compositions. " The Album " must 
have a handsome exterior. Tell Mr. Schuberth, that as soon as he de- 
eidee to publish it, and has chosen an engraver in Letpsic, he must tell 
me the ]atter*s name, so that I can amuige with him in person, as I shall 
be in Leipeie next week for a few days. 

At first, I thought of having an illustratkm to each moreeau ; but, as 
I said before, Christmas is too dose at hand for that. We must have a 
handsome .titlepage, at any rate. I think the engraving must be small, 
aa In ^^the Kindenoeneo,** and edged round with neat arabesques, 
uoi all round, but in each corner. 
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Tell Mr. Schnberth my ideas, as far as yon see fit; and beg him, If 
he does not accept my mannscript, to return it by post, as boqd as pos- 
sible, so that I may find another publisher ^v!thout delay. 

When are you coming to Leipsic ? I shall be very glad to spend a 
few weeks with you there, as I expect to be there for some time in Jan- 
uary to settle about my opera. Then we'll make music to oor hearts* 
content, and play your symphony and concerto, T hope. 

Remember us to Mme. Peterson, and accept our hearty good wishes 
for vourself. 

Please let me know, by return of post, if you receive "The Album** 
all right, and what luck you have with Schuberth. 

Yours, B. Soo. 



60. 

TO 0. BBINBCKB. 

IlRBBBEN, April 0, 1819. 

Dear Mb. Bxucbokb, — I letora the manuscript with many thanlcs. 
^ The Saraband *' * is an old favorite of mine, which I*ve played dozens 
of times. Bat let me tell you one thing: I always tfaon^t the ezecn- 
tion shoald he ybrfe (marked and forcible}; and the character of the 
other Sarahands strengthened this opinion. Ask some moslclan. It*s 
clear yon wrote the variations for the love of it Ton are particnlarly 
easy and happy in the twists and tarns of the canon. But the general 
impression is by no means satisfactory, on account of the brevity, and, 
if you won't be offended, the commotion of the jEaa/e.t It would also 
be well if the theme were broader. Think it over. The chief moHf 
must, of course, remain; but the 4-S time most, in any case, be altered 
to alhi brtM C. 

Many passages arc not full and round, but that can't be helped. 

The third variation looks rather curiously, especially in the first 
measure, which really belongs to the second variation. Wouldn't yon 
ratiier begin the 2^4 measure with 

I advise you to put the variatiMis away for a couple of months, and 
then give them a finishing touch. 

• K Baeh SamlMuid, on which O. Belaeeto wrote variatims. poUlshsd as 

Op. 24. 

t It was changod as Schumann wiabod. 
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Of tlie Myrtles, I partiealarlj like, » 

1. " Widmung." . » 

2. "The Lotus-flower." 

8. " Du bist wie ifne Blum6.»» V^MJU 
111 which T Clin find noming tO change. 

** The Nut-Tree " also pleases me as fiur as the plaoe mailced witii • 
red cross, which would souad better an octave lower. 

** The Bridal Songs" are vpry effective; only I'd like to get rid of 
fbe prelade in the 2d. I doa't like the transpoeition of the melody to a 
lower octave in tlie song from the " Orient Roses; " and you must make 
*'The Highland Lullaby** perfectly simple. It will he maoh more 
effective. 

The two ** Venetian 5k)ngs " are, I think, the least suited to the 
piano. They ore too short; in fine, not worth the trouble they'd give 
the pijini t (Isetwcen ourselves, it's the composer's fault). 

Here you have niy ciintlid opinion, and mustn't be offended at it. 
You know how precious 1 esteem your interc-t in my rompo^iirions. 

Now, we must try to string the songs together in tlie prettiest order, 
being specially careful not to change the key too quickly luui cunuusly. 
I shall ^k Mr. Senti' to revise them when the time comes, us you may tell 
Mr. Schuberth. Many disagreeable things still remain to be done. 

Pardon these hasty lines, rmjubt going off on an excursion. 

With hearty regard, B. Sgh. 



51. 

TO FRANZ BEEin>EL, AT LSIPSIC. 

[BA8TBB, 1819.) 

Dbab BbbndeLi — Tonng Mr. voa BiUow asks for a ooaple of lines 
to you, vhich I gladly give; ibr he is a very good pianist, and also a col* 
tivated man, who improves on closer acquaintance. I t>eg you will re- 
ceive him kindly. My opera, or rather its performance, is to be pat off 
as long as possible by the intrigues of the resident musicians. So some 
one wrote me} but I don't believe it £ven if it's true, it*U be all the 
l>etterin the end. Hones^ is the best policy; and, you know, I mean 
honestly and uprightly by music. 

These few hasly lines are all to-day. Sooner or later, I hope we shall 
meet 

Yours, B. ScH. 

I liked your article on public taste veiy much, and also the arrange- 
ment of my symphony; oiUy I was sorry Qade was fingotten. 
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51. 

TO FERDINAND HILL£B. 

DWBSDMKf April 10, 1810. 

Dbab Htllicr, — Xt*8 long since you beard tram us, and I oan do 
longer delay sending you a greeting. 

We hear of you occaeionully through Beineeke, that you and your 
wife have been well, and that you^re always happy and bnsy. The 
saine is tme of as, dear Hiller, with bnt few ezoeptions. Bodi of us 
have worked and oomposed all winter to the best of our ability. 

Hy Choral Clab (60-70 members) gives me much pleasore. I can 
have what mnsic I like peiformed. Pre given up the male Choral Clab. 
I found too little real musical effort among them, and I thought I wasn't 
suited to such fine folks as they were. M. D. Otto has resumed the 
direction. 

I think I've helped young Bitter's progress. BQs nature is decidedly 
musical, though as yet undeveloped. I don't know whether he'll do 
something gieat, or vanish without a trace. He needs incessant goid- 
auce. 

Now I've told you of all your friends here, for whom I must again 
thank you. The '* Leidertafel " especially has restored my sen'^o of direc- 
tive ability, which, in my nervous hypochondriay I thought was lo»t for<- 

cvcr. I feel quite at homo. 

1 hear most favorable accounts of your symphony from all quarters. 
Unfortunately, there's no hope of having any thiug oew here. You know 
how it is. The sloth is ^-roater than ever. 

Reinecke also told mo that you played one of my symphonies. Isn't 
it the second? I'd like to hear what you think of it. 1 f your opinion 
is printed, an exchanc:e of ideas is always ben«'firial to tlie future. 

I have been very busy for a lonpj time: tfiis has been my most pro- 
durtive year, — as if the external storms drove men to greater mental 
action. I found it nought but a counterweight to the frightful war with- 
out. 

Of course you kuow my "Album of Youth." Don't you like it? 
The pubiiftlicr says it found .sj)ce(ly circulaUuu. I filial! soon publish a 
church composition for chonis and orchestra (from Kiickert's text); 
a set of songs iu canon for male voices; two sets of compositions 
<k quaire mains; a set of fantasias for piano and clarionet; an Adaf/io 
and Allegro for horn and piano; a couple of sets of ballads for chorus 
singing, which sound very well; and a little while ago I wrote a oou- 
eerted piece for four horns, with full orchestral accompaniment, which I 
eoniider one of my best works ; then, I finished my opera test year, and 
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hear it is to Iw brons^t oat in Leipoio after iha fiUr. In short, I can bnt 
be gratefal that I have had raoh stietiglih fbr work in these teirible 
times. 

But enough for to-day. May these lines find you safe and sound. 
Bemembranoes to your wife, and let us liear ftom you soon. 

Tour friend, B. SoBinujni. 



62. 

TO FBANZ BBBNBEL^ AT LEIPSIC. 

Dbesdsk, S^t. 18, 18i9. 

DsAB Fbiend, — AU that Fvo read on Fanst" from your pen has 
given me the utmost pleasure. The external result was evident to me 
before the performance. I never expected any thing else. I knew very 
well that the music would meet certain wants. I was not satisfied with 
the closing choms as you heard it; the second arrangement t>. as you 
know, far preferable. Bnt T chose it because the second arranjrement 
was not written ont. If it were repeated in L., I shnnld^ of course, pre- 
fer the latter. X shall certaialy write something more from the hrst part 
of * Faust." 

You are wrong about . He is nn honest artist. I have proofs 
in plenty. He has always shown the r.:reatest interest in myenoi ts; 
Rn ! be would not bo what he is if he did not. For an artist who re- 
fuses to 1 1 cognize the struggles of his best contemporaries may be con- 
sidered good for nothing: is the only exception to this rule. 

1 dou't understand the want of recognition, froin which I'm said to 
suffer. The opposite is more true. Your " Journal " gives many proofs 
of it. Then I have proofs, which, though prosaic, are very convincing; 
such as the publishers' eagerness to buy my works, and the high value 
they set on them. I don't like to talk of such things; but I may as well 
tell you in confidence how, for example, "The Album of Youth" has 
found a better market than almost any recent work : I have this from the 
publisher himself ; and the same is true of many of my songs. And what 
composer is there, all whose works spread with equal rapidity ? How ex- 
cellent Mendelssohn's " Variations in D-mmor " are I Tet I think they're 
not a quarter as well known as his '* Songs wifhont Words.** What com* 
poser is admlied by all ? What teiero mmcUttu of a work is aclmowledged 
by all, even the greatest ? Indeed I have worked, tooth and nail, for twen- 
ty years, regardless of praise or blame, to earn the name of a true servant 
of art, striving for the highest aim. But ia it not a satisfaction to see 
oiie*a works mentioned, as you and others often mention mine ? And, as 
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t said, I am qmta satisfied with the recognitton hitherto hestowod on 
me in abandance. Shallow, mediocre men always talk in a way un- 
worthy notice. Don^t do any thing about the opera just yet* I am 
most grateful to you for your kind intention. 

You can have your music at any time. Write mc whether I sliaU 
send it to you, or keep it till you come- Doesn't Mr. Kistner send you 
his publications ? Then I will. I have not yet, I think, written mj 
thing else in the style of " The Spanish Vaudeville." I was very happy 
while I worked on that. I wish you could hear it sung by four lovely 
voices, as we hear it here. 

Friendly regards from youxB truly, 

B. SGH[UMA2nr. 

58. 

TO MORITZ UOENy AT OH£MNITZ. 

D088BLDO8F, Apill 81, 1SSL 

HoBTOBBD Sib, — From the press of business, I have been unable to 
answer 3ronr letter until to-day. The poem * is most certainly suited to 
music, and Pve already thought of a host of melodies for it. But it 
must be greatly curtailed, and niade much more dramatic* But this is 
only as regards the music; for I am far ficom criticising the poem, as a 
poem. 

I have taken the liberty to note down a few alterations, such as I eon* 
sidered necessaiy, on the enclosed slip of paper. Up to the words, — 

And ofltors np a friendly prayer 
For shelter," . . . 

it is all fit for musical adaptation. From there onwards the action must 

be developed more briskly and dramatically. 

If you conclude to alter a few thing«< for the sake of the music, I 
shall take pjcat pleasure in setting your poem to music. It is so fresh in 
my memory, that the sooner you be^in these alterations the better. If 
you choose to print the poem, the present form could be retained, and 
these words be added to the composition: " After a poem by," &c. 

Let me recommend this to your kind consideration. I should like to 
begin at once. 

Will you be so good as to give Mr. my best thanks for his letter? 

and accept many yourself for making me familiar with this chaimiog 
poem. 

Tones most respectfully and truly, B. SomniAiiir* 

• The poem is The Fllgrlmago of the Bose.** 
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TO K. HOBN. 

DUSSELDORF, May o. 1851. 

Honored Sir, — With many thanks for your present, i make the 
follow iuL' suggestions. It would be well to dramatize No. 4 of the Second 
Fart ioto a terzette or quartette, perhaps as follows : — 

Ormr&'^Uifffer, Upon thii linden bench, fte., 
]|f oliUd, thon ahalt be glait. 

(Four lines.] 

Solo. Rosa (alone). The long-awaited bliss 

Of knowing some true heart, al last I find. &c, 

[Four to eight lines.] 

TERZETTE OR QUARTETTE. 

Orave-digger (calln from the house). Come in, little girlf 

{ Greeting from the people of the mill, and joy over the pretty child, with a 
short relapse into Borrow for their lost daughter. Hose w taken at 
foster-child.) 

[Twelve to tlzteen lines.] 

Alter this, Ho. 5, as In tiie original. Let me also say that short sen- 
tences (Yenes of one Une) are best adapted to the qnartette. 

And one remark about the dosing song: **0 Spring! so &lr, with 
welcome bare," fte. I understand it perfectly as a poem, and that It 
outshines the whole; but the Jfnofo is ill suited to mnsic, as it now 
stands* It is best to close with a chorus. Couldn't yon bring in some- 
thing inspiring? 

If yon could send me the millHMsene tot, I should Ulrn it. There's 
no hurry about the closing chorus. Imeant to do a part of fbe trark this 
month, and much is already completed. 

PaidoQ these hasty lines. 

Tooes truly, B. Sobdmahx. 



66. 

TO M. HORN. 

Di^SSELDO&F, June 9. 1851. 

To-day, honored sir, 1 am at last able to answer your last friendly 
letter. I have been very busy with "The Rose." It has made great 
pfogress, I shall yet make many claims to your aid, especially in regard 
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to (lis end. How ipoald it be fo introdiiQaaji aagolio obonu after BoM*t 
death? Bom le not ohanged to a voae agaiiit bat to an angeL 

" Not to thy blossom bright, 
But up to higher light 
Thoii soar'at aloft,** fte. 

The gradation — ro«e, maiden, angel — is very poetic, and hints at that 
doctrine of transmutation of being to a higher state, which we all cling 
to so fondly. This would destroy those barren reflections which I so 
disliked at the end. I would we could talk tliis over. Perhaps you 
will understand what I mean. The whole idea could be given in twelve 
lines. 



I hope you won*t take my critteinm iU^ and will soon send some sign 
of your interest in 

Tom truly, BoBiiKf Scjbiwaiih. 

F0ST8OBIPT. — Something has jnst oeonrred to me. Many parte of 
"The Bose" have received a lyrio form in composition; so they woold 
gain mnch if it ooold be rqwrtiod (at least in part). It would be a good 
ezonse for singing tlie same wofds over tirice; bat it woold be veiy hard 
fair yon to find new verses for such pecnliar pieces. Still, periiapsy 
yoa*ll feel disposed to try. These parts are, The Elfin Ohoma,** — 

" Little sister, In the human heart," 
as well as the whole of — 

Hast thou wandered in the wood?** 
and "The Wedding Song,'»— 

In the miller's house, let shouts resound.** 

Kot only the siae of the verso, but, if I may say so, the iNMefaiafMHi also, 
must be the same as that of the first verses; so that Uie repetition may 
agree with the music Finally, I require for the song, Midst verdant 
trees, wavy curls and snowy breast,*' another verse of four lines, |n which 
the description of the idyllic mill must be elaborated. 

The verse, " But in the house," must be omitted, and the new stanta 
immediately ensue, By the gray-haired man conducted,'* ftc. I would 
particularly like this latter stanza: there's plenty of time for the repeti- 
tion of the longer parts. 

Sboond Postcrift. — One more question and request. We shall 
probably visit London hi July: and I should very much like to have 
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The Rose " perfoniitid here premomhj to a 8m;01 audience. If you can- 
not complete the altcratioiiH and additions in time, of course we must do 
as well as we can without thom. Now the other question, — couldn't 
you come to Diis.^eldurl lor thi> |)erformance? I will let you know the 
date, and we t»hould be glad to liavo you &taud godfather to the charm- 
ing child. 

Perhaps jou can come. Tours trolj, B. Sgh. 



67. 

TO MOBTTZ HOBN. 

DussELDORF, Sept. 29, 1851. 

Honored Sir, — You will think me very ungrateful. Your " Rose" 
"was performed some months a;!^, and you will be surprised that I did 
not tell you at the time. It camo to pius thus. We have no pood tenor 
here, so I had to ask a ;^cntleman of Cologne * to take that part. He 
did not give mc a decisive answer until two days before the perform- 
ance, so that it was not possible to send you word. To be sure, I might 
have written after the performance, — might have told you of the favor- 
able Imirasioii whieb fhe pieoe produoed. But va went shortly after 
to SwitzeriaDcl ibr a long visit, aad afterwards for a few weeks to Bel* 
gium, 80 that the snminer paaeed away, and my debt was still undis 
chaiiged. I hope all this will exense me in some measwe. 

As for the composition, it went off very well. I originally composed 
nothing bnt a piano accompaniment, which I thought perfectly adequate 
to the fancifbl subject; but I have been urged by friends and acquaint- 
ances to arraiige the piece for instramentatioo. Undeniably, the com- 
position would thus be made available to lai^ circles. Bnt this in- 
strumentation would be quite a task, and I oould hardly do it in less 
than two mouths; added to which, my time is at prssent taken op by 
a multitude of things. In fine, I hardly think I can piepare it for the 
press in less than a year. For this reason, I have made no arrange- 
ments with a publisher; bnt this must not deter you from giving your 
** Bose'* to tlie public as soon as possible. 

As it seems of the utmost importance to me, tliat you should become 
acquainted with the text as arranged for my composition, I have had it 
copied, and enclose it. I have no doubt, that, in an independent edition of 
your poem, yon would, for the most part, remain true to the original 

* £mat K.och« a weli-known tenor of Cotogno. 
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text. At any rate, I shall be interested in seeing the poem, as prepared 
for the press by you, before its pubhcation. 

• Please be kind enough to return the enclosed copy at yoar conve- 
ntonoe. It b not yet quite correct. But more on the sabjeot, another 
time. 

Sha*n*t you have some new poem to aend me soon? It would please 
me miudu 

Hoping f(xc friendly rememfannoe, B. SoBOMAxat, 



68. 

TO U. HOBN. 

BihMBLOOBF, KOT. 21, IS&U 

HoKORBD Sib,— Being overwhehned with work, I oaa only nty 
briefly that I am busily arranging The Bose for InBtnzmental peit- 
formanee, and hope it will be performed with an onshestra b^ the end 
of January. Tto eiyoyed the task mnoh, although ratlier doabtfol 
aboat it at first. Ton shall oertainly know the date of performance in 
time to be present, as I earnestly hope yoo will be. 

Hermann and Dorothea** * is an old fovorite of mhie; hold it fost. 
Please let me know when you're ready to begin, that I may tell yon my 
ideas in detail. 

I would like yon to return the text I sent you, that I may complete and 
polish it; since it seems adyisable^ takmg your permission for granted, to 
have the words printed, so that the audience may follow the perform- 
ers' 

Pardon the haste of these lines: I have a great deal to do to-day. 
I hope to liear from yon soon on the subject of Hermann and Doro- 
thea." 

Tours truly, B. SouunAim. 

* H. Horn MMBS time iirevioasly imparted to Schiunann his plan of altering 

Goothc's poem Into an opera. Schumann was dcllphted, and wrote to Mr. Horn, 
Dec. 8, IMl, a.s follows : " I've had no lime to collect my ideas ahoxit H. and D., 
but hope you will reflect whether it can be so treated as to illl U)) a whole cvoa- 
ing. I donbtlt. There etn be no talking In an opera, <tf coane, yon know. It 
mast be treated la music as In poetry. In a stanple, natkwMli Gennan stjle. I hope 
y<m*U stick to your plan.** 
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69. 

TO M. HORN. 

DUSSELDORF, D©C. 20, 1851. 

Most honored Sir, — " Youcamo late — but you came." A tedious 
nervous attack unfortiuiately caused ray long delay in answcrinj^. For the 
first time in many weeks, I feel better. Accept kindly " Tiie Rose," 
-which I suppose yoa received loog ago* Tlie titlepage is a masterly 
design.* I lilce it very ranch. 

It would give me great pleasure to convert " ITerraann and Dorothea** 
into a concert^ratorio. Tell me something rnorc about it. 

I have just finished an overture, as I believe I wrote you. 

Has "The Rose" been performed in Chemnitz? Be so kind as to 
write me soon of your new poetic labors. 

Yours truly, B. ScHUKAim. 



60. 

TO DEBBOIS YAH BEUYCK, AT VIENNA. 

I>ds8BL]>OBF, Uay 10, 1882. 

HoxoBVD Sib,— Accept my sincere tiiankB for your Y^iy gratifying 
letter. It gave me doable pleasure, as coming firom ft region where my 
efforts have taken little root. I only feel that yon extolled my early 
works too highly ; as, for instance, the sonatas, whose defects are but too 
clear to me. My later and longer works, such as symphonies and choral 
compositions, are more worthy such kind recognition. It wonld please 
me to have you hear the labors of my riper years, and confirm my opin- 
ion. 

Tour remarks on Y ienna I know to be true ftom penonal experience. 
Yet, I*m always attracted thither, as if the spirits of the great departed 
masters were still visible,— as if it were the special habUtU of music in 
Germany. It is not impossible that we may revisit Vienna. I should 
be charmed to do so; but some time most elapse ere it can happen, and 
perhaps you may, meanwhile, cany out your plan for exploring the 
Rhine, where there's plenty of good wine, and, if I may say so^ plenty 
of lovers of good music 

I should prefer to speak with you of the musical works of which you 
wiote me, — writing is always so clumsy. Accustom yourself » suppos* 



* By TlModOTB Whitrop of Dttsseldovt 



LETTERS, 



iDg yoa hare been otherwise aeciutomed — to think out mttsic fieelj in 
yoor mind, withont the aid of a piano* In this way only will Hie mental 
fountains flow, and gosh with ever-increaaing cleamesB and purity. Toa 
mnst write, as I said, but little. The most important thing is, for the 
musician to refine his inner ear. 

I hope yon will keep me posted as to your musical plans, present and 
flitnre, and rest assured of my sympathy for your efforts* 

Tours truly, Bobsbt SomncAmi. 
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COMMUNICATIONS . 

BY DB. BIOBABZ OF BmOBNICHt KBAB BONN, OOKCBBlfIKO 
BOBBBT BCHUMANN'B II.I1RB8B AND DEATH** 

I GLADLY consent, at your request, to tell what I know of 
Robert Scliumaim's illness and death. I shall be^in wiih 
the results of tlic i)ost-mortem examination as a fixed, objec- 
tive basis ; give a brief account of the chief symptoms of his 
last illness, and an explanation of its character and course. I 
shall speak of no abnormities bat those of the brain ; all othen 
being unimportant, and irrelevant to yonr purpose. It may be 
interesting to know that the transverse folds marking the edge 
oi' the fourth cavity of the brain (the roots of the auditory 
nerves) were numerous, and linely fasliioiied. The loUriwing 
abnormities were revealed, in an ascending scale of importance^ 
according to their genetic consequence : ^ 

1. Distended blood-vessels, especially at the base of the 
bfain« 

2. Ossification of the base of the brain, and^bnonnal 

development of the noi innl projections, :is a new Ihrmation of 
irregidar masses of boue, which partially pierced the external 
(hard) covering of the brain with their sharp points. 

3. Concretion and degeneration of the two inner (soft) 
coverings of the brain, and unnatural growth of the innermost 
(vascular) covering and the rear portion of the cerebrum* 

4. A considerable consumption (atrophy) of the whoile b^aii^ 

* OontrllNitod to the Uogimphy a» my eamr^ii m^^t. 
17 ■ «T 

— ■ 
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which weighed almost seven ounces (Prussian troy-weight) less 
than is asnal in a man of Schumann's age. 

These four points sland in close connection with his physical 
condition for many years : as a whole, they indicate serioas 

disease, which first took root in early youth, gradually increas- 
in<i with the irruwlh of tJie man, iiiid not resuUiu;]r in madness 
for a \onrr time. The course of this disease is clearlv marked 
throughout his life, especially by the diiHculty of enunciation 
apparent for some years before his death, which is usually one 
of the first consequences of this condition of the brain. One of 
the chief external causes of this disease is ezcessiye mental exer- 
tion ; we might call it intellectual extravagance, — a danger to 
which all artists, particularly musicians, are very liable. Thei'^ 
is no doubt that Schumann induced this disease by over-work. 
The brain, like any other oi^any when over-taxed, is at once 
distended by a rush of blood proportionate to the excess of 
labor, for a certain time, and to a certain degree. But this 
produces swelled blood-yesselB, impoverished blood (causing 
ossification), concretion and degeneration of the tissues : finrther 
results, over-growth of the innermost (vascular) tissue and 
brain, incapacity of this tissue to fulfil its function of blood- 
conveyer to the brain, diminution of nutriment tor the brain, 
and final consumption thereof. 

In this organic disease of the brain there is always more or 
less appearance of idiocy or gradual decay of Ihe intellectual 
powers, which in Schumann's case was not developed fbr some 
time. The spirits, as a rute^ are light, although occasional fits 
of depression may intervene. 

Not so with our great tone-artist : his organization was such, 
that his mental infirmity was stamped by intense melancholy, . 
such as is seldom witnessed in sinular cases. Instead of the 
strange gayety,idle sel£«atis&ction, and sfaallow.optimism, which 
usually bless and delude the patient in such diseases, the 
innate fervor, peculiar reserve, and contemplative nature, which 
were his in health, became the key-note of his mental disconl, 
changing to melancholy, depression, sad forebodings, secret 
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delusions, depreciation of his claims and merits, reAnsal of the 

homage due him, and final infection of his whole frame. 

This melancholy, which never abated during his illness, 
must have been the product of a great fund of primitive men- 
tal power, as it existed when the opposite condition generally 
occurs. Quiet and persistent melancholy in this disease is the 
expression of a struggle against that faintness which presages 
idiocy* But the poetic aroma of holy melancholy floats like a 
hreath from the past around every great and glorious exem- 
plar in art and in the world. Tliink of Beethoven 1 

Melancholy preserves in the sick man a higher knowledge 
of himseii*, but oiten of his illness also : it disfigures the primi- 
tive personality less, but entails a mood less congenial to 
disease than gayety, which rohs the patient of all consciousness 
of disease, even when his corporal and mental powers are hut 
too evidently declining; also investing him with a mood in 
horrid contrast to reality, deepl} painful to :in observer, because 
it is often but a mere caricature of the former man. 

This melancholy also rendered possible the apparent im- 
provement of Schumann's health in the spring of 1855, which, 
however, could not deceive an adept as to the continuation of 
the worst symptoms, and the true value of this &vorahle change 
in outward aspect ; for, before the catastrophe at Diisseldorf, he 
was, seemingly, as well as ever. 

This melancholy is also closely akin to the hallucinations 
which were at first almost solely confined to the ear (such as 
the hearing of voices, words, and set forms of speech, whose 
importance was in proportion to their illusory nature), hut 
finally extended to the oi^ans of smell and taste on increasing 
weakness, and, towards the end of his life, readied the highest 
degree ia ihese organs, bern<j; luu;^ over in the ear. 

Finally, melancholy, althuugh a mark of rare powers, hastened 
the death of this honored master : for while excitement in this 
disease, in spite of the rapid decline of the higher organic 
powers, disturhe their vegetative side but littie, the case was 
here so fiir revmed, that the mind, and all the instmcta, tastes. 
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and habits connected with it, held oat in a oomparatiTely great 
degree nntit his death, althoi^h constantly sinking ; bnt the 

common physical organs strutrgled viiinly and laboriously 
acTfiinst the burden of melaiK holy imposed upon the nervous 
system, and failed rapidly from lack of nutriment^ thus pro- 
ducing death by extreme emaciation* 



A. - 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF CLABA WIECK. 

Claba Jobbfhine Schumann, nie Wieck, was bom In 
Leipdc, Sept. 18, 18t9. The first years of her life flowed qui- 
etly by, without revealing her great talent, which in later years, 
when fully cultivated, won her a European feme. At first, in- 
deed, it seems that she was not considered to be especially en- 
dowed by Nature, since it was very hard for her to learn to talk, 
which, difficult though it may be in a certain degree^ never 
checks the growth of artistic talent. In her fiiUi year she 
began to study the ptano^ whose unequalled mistress she was 
yet to become. She was taught by her fiither^s judicious 
method; not progressing head over heels like some wonderful 
children, but developing quietly, gradually, and thus all the 
more surely. After the lapse of four years, she had so far 
advanced as to assist for the first time at a public concert. 
This occuiied Oct. 20, 1828, at a concert given by a pianist by 
the name of Ferthaler, firom Graetz, with whom she played 
ibur-hand variations by Ealkbrenner. In the musical society 
of her father's house, which was a rendezvous for all the dis- 
tinguished native and foreign artists, Clara found the desired 
Of)portunity to form and increase the talent so happily devel- 
oped. In this respect we must especially notice the lasting 
influence which Paganini's presence in Leipsic, in October^ 
1829, exercised upon her. 

Beddes paao-playing, Clara soon tried her hand at oompo- 
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aition. In her eleventh yeari Bhe stuped before the pablic as 
a concert perfi)rmer. Her i^her took her upon a small concert 
tour, thus preparing her for the longer journey which she soon 

made to Paris. In Paris she gave several concerts,* also play- 
ing in large private companies, where she acquired the fame 
which decided her fate, receiving equal «',pplause wherever she 
played ; while in Germany, especially in her native city of Leip- 
sic, her talents had met with but slight recognition. Her so- 
jonm in Paris, although It lasted fiyr several weeks, was cut 
short by the sudden appearance and fearftil increase of cholera. 
She ihca returned with her father to Leipsic, and resumed her 
musical studies with the utmost zeal, not only studying tech- 
nique under her father, but also theory, which she began at 
the of eleven under Cantor WeinUg, continued with M. 
D. Rupsch, and completed under H. Dom's instructions. She 
was not contented with the study of harmony and counter- 
point ; but she worked industriously at the art of instrumenta- 
tion, and reading from score. She even studied for some time 
violin-playing under the direction of Prinz, then a well-known 
violinist, and afterwards singing, under the celebrated and 
lately deceased Mieksch of Dresden, in order to acquire as 
much general knowledge as possible, — both at her father's 
request. She made other concert tours in company with her 
father, in 18S6-^8, to Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Hamburg, and 
Weimar, when she introduced Chopin's works to the German 
people, and everywhere acliieved the most cxtruordiiiaiy tri- 
umphs by her admirable etibrts. In January, 18^J9, she went 
alone, by Nuremburi;, Stuttgart, and Carlsruhe, to Paris, return- 
ing to Germany in August of the same year. The following 
winter, she gave concerts in several cities of North Germany 

* J. J. F^tls contradicts this statement \n his " Biographte UnfveweHe." 
Ho nays that he can ftiid no notice of these concerts, either in the *' Revuo 
Muslcalo" or the "Universal Journal of Music." He thercfort; assumes 
that I have confounded two different occasions. This notice of Clara Schu- 
nukan Is from her lhfher'« dletaiion, — ^wmnttf which, Id this partieolar 
OMOa is pfohsblj mon nliahle fhsn the Jonnials quofied hj KL Mis. 
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with equal siiccess. With this she closed her early-begnn and 
illastrtoiis career aa Clara Wieck, to reappear with Robert 
Scfattmaiiiii whom she married in September, 1840. 



B. 

FRANZ LISZT ON R. SCHUMANN'S IMPROMPTU (OP. 5), SO- 
NATA (OP. II, F-SHA&P MINOH), AMD CONCEBTO WITH- 
OUT OBCHBSTBAL ACCOXPANIMBNT (OP, 14). 

X^^&ke QazeUe MuticaU/or If<oo, 12, isasi* 
No. 46. 

Fbamz Liszt wrote as follows in a letter respecting hia 
motive for writiag this review : — 

. • • After the interest and excitement occasioned hy my 

review oi Tlialberg in the Parisian ' Gazette Musicale * (whose 
meaning, by the way, has lieen entin^ly misrepresented), which 
was echoed in the German journals and parlors, Maurice Schle- 
singer, then owner of * The Grazette Musicale/ visited me, re* 
questing that I should write a veiy eulogistic review of any 
recent musical phenomenon fyt his paper. For months, Schle- 
singer sent me for this purpose all sorts of novelties ; among 
which, however, 1 was unable to find any tiling praiseworthy, 
until at last Sclinmann's Impioiiijjiu in C-major (properly speak- 
ing, variations), his * Sonata ' (Op. 11), and the * Concert sans 
Orchestre ' (aflerwards published in the second edition under 
the more appropriate title of * Sonata in F-minor '),fell into my 
hands whOe at Lake Como. On playing these pieces through, 
I at once perceived what musical .merit they contained ; and 
although I had never before heard of Schumann, nor did I 
know how and where he lived (since I had never been in Ger- 
many, and he was tpiite unknown in France and Italy), I wrote 
the review, which appeared late in 1837 in * The Gazette Mu- 
aicale,' and was shown to Schumann. Soon after, when I gave 
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my first concerts in Weimar (April and May, 1838), he wrote 
to im*, ami sent mc a manuscript called * Germany's Welcome 
to Franz Liszt.' " * 

PIANO COMP08ITTONS BY MR. BOBBBT SCHUlCANlf. 

Works of art may be divided into three different classes, — 
tliree styles in some degree opposed, corresponding to the tlirec 
ideas of eclats extent, and duration, whose re-union forms com- 
plete celebrity. There are some which the breath of popularity 
takes np^ whose expansion it protects, and which colors them 
with most vivid hues; but like April flowers blossoming at 
morn, whose frail petals arc crushed at eve by the north 
wind, these; works, too much caressed, fall and die at the first 
sign of justice from a contemporaneous posterity. There are 
others long hidden in the shade, whose veiled beauties are only 
visible to the watchful eye of him who seeks lovingly and per- 
severingly, but which the fickle and absent crowd pass coldly 
by. Others again, ha])py |)iivileged, at once lay hold of the 
sympathy of the masses and the admiration of the critics. In 
respect to these, criticism is aluujst useless. It is superfluous 
to record beauties universally felt : it is almost seditions to 
seek out faults, which, alter all, are nought but the impcrlec- 
tions inseparable from human handiwork. 

The musical compositions we are about to speak of belong 
to the second class. They do not strike ns as destined far 
great success ; but, to make amends for this, no cultivated mind 
could fail to perceivii at a glance their superior merit and rare 
beauty. Without stt>{>piiig to consider whether Schumann be- 
longs to the new school or the old school^ — to that just starting or 
to that whose work is over; without pretending to classify and 
number his artistic worth as species and specimens are classed 
in a museum of natural history, — we shall merely say that the 
works of which we propose to make a hasty analysis entitie their 
author to rank high among the composers, or pretended com- 

• No. 2 of flw VovetollBfc 
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poeersy who swann at the preseot day. We accord to few men 
Uiehonor of co&Bideriiig them as founders of schools, or inventors 
of systems; and we regard the present nse of great words and 

phrases in relation to small thinors and people a dephrabh aibme. 
Therefore, without giving Mr. Schumann the hrcvet of inventor^ 
which he would be the first to discard, we would draw tb<* at- 
tention of musicians to the works of this young pianist, whi( h, 
of all the recent compositions known to ns (Chopin's music 
alqpie excepted), are the most remaricable for individuality, 
novelty, and knowledge. When Chopin's second collection of 
studies is published, we shall take occasion to examine his 
works as a whuk, mihI show the great progress which he has 
made. At present, we will confine our remarks to three of I\Ir. 
Schumann's works, — "Impromptu upon a Bomance, by Clara 
Wieck (Op. 5) ; Sonata " (Op. 11) ; Concerto without Or. 
chestral Accompaniment (Op. 14), — the only ones we have 
thvs ftr been able to procure. 

Jean-Jaoques said that he could write excellent impromptus 
at his leuHure. Mr. Schumann's could not have been written 
otherwise than very leisurely. It abounds in new, harmonious, 
and rliythmic combinations : we refer efipecialiy to pages 4, 8, 
9, 10, and 19. As a whole, the impromptu up to a certain 
point may be considered as belonging to the same fiunily as 
Beethoven's variations in £-flat major upon a theme of his 
heroic symphony, and his thirty-throe variations upon a theme 
by DiabcUi, itseU a work wliich proceeded from thirty-three 
variations in (i, l»v J. S. Racli. The last wuik by Beethoven 
would hardly be popular now : it owed its birih to a caprice 
of this man of genius» to whom Diabelli, his publisher, one day 
handed a theme, requesting him to be kind enough to add his 
variation to those given him by most of the celebrities of the 
day, — H. Herz, Gzemy, Pixis, and others. Beethoven, as we 
all know, was not of a prej)Ossessin^ disposition : his austerity 
was hardly redeemed by bis natural shyness. Takin:: the book 
from the hand of Diabelli, — who was already covered with confu^ 
sion at his severe glance, — You don't suppose," said he, you 
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cannot think, that I would join mj name with thoBO of all these 
scribblers ; " and, with these words, he turned his back on him. 

A few days after, the music-dealer's door was opened suddenly: 
a thin hand cast a liuii;e manuscrijiL upon the desk ; and Beet- 
hoven's voice uttered in a more tumble tone than usual, You 
asked for a variation ; here are thirty-tliree : hnt, &r Heaven's 
sake, leave me in peace for the future." 

The title of the Sonata (Op. 11) is wrapped in a mystery, 
which might seem affected in France, where poetry and eccen- 
tricity are too often confounded in tin; same reprobalion. In 
Germany, the case is dilTerent: the puhlin does not take um- 
brage at an artist's fancies. It knows that we must not cavil 
at him who produces, and that, if the work is fine, we should 
respect the sentiment or caprice which inspired it. The be- 
ginning of this sonata is solemn, simple, and sad. We should 
say, were not the comparison rather ambitious, that it re- 
sembled those Phonaos borrowed from ilic Greek which the 
first Christian ar( liitccts built before their basilicas, and which 
prepare us ibr entrance into the temple, as meditation prepares 
US ibr prayer. The first aUegro which follows is written in a 
powerful style : its logical ideas are concise, inexorable. These 
qualities are the distinctive stamp of Mr. Schumann's works. 
Let as hasten to say, that they not only do not exclude ori^- 
nality, but in a la^hion provoke it, and cuusc'! it to stand out 
more l)oldly. The *aria on pages 14 and 15 is one of the most 
perfect things we know. Although the author wrote on the 
margin, " Senza Passione," it is characterized by the most 
impassioned abandm. Passion is in truth revealed there indi- 
^ rectly and disguisedly : it is rather betrayed than blazed forth. 
But it is true and deep, appealing to our inmost sensibilities. 
Let uri remark here, that Mr. Schumann's music is more espe- 
cially addressed to meditative minds, — to those serious souls 
who are never contented with a superficial view, who dive to the 
lowest depths to seek the hidden pearl. The more intimately 
we understand his thoughts, the more force and life we find ; 
the more we stodyi the more we are struck by the wealth and 
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fecundity which at first escaped us. The *^ Scheno " is a frag- 
ment exceedingly remarkable for rhythm and harmonic effects. 
The FMii^^ in A (p;i2;e 16, lines three and four) is ravishing. 
The interlude in re lento a la burla (page 18), followed by a 
recitative for the left haiid» surprises and astonishes us : it is an 
artistic feat» to give a new sense to a vulgar phrase* trivial in 
itself, by the arrangement of the preceding parts. The secret 
of this is only known to those who have learnt by hard labor 
to handle form. Yet we would not have the delicious song in 
A disappear forever after once hearing it. It is an error to 
consider repetition a pi^rn of poverty. From the public i)oint 
of view, it is indispensable to intelligence ; from an artistic point 
of view even, it is almost an essential condition of perspicuity, 
order, and effect. Beethoven, whose creative skill and wealth 
will hardly be contested, was a composer who made large use 
of this style. The seherzo of the trios in B and E, and that of 
the sympliony in A, are among those which are repeated three 
times in all. 

The finale is grandly original. However tragical the course 
of the original ideas may be, and in spite of the overpowering 
fervor of the peroration, the general effect of this fragment is 
often broken and inteirupted. The length of the develop- 
ments may have contributed to the uncertainty of the whole, 
rerliaps, too, the jx)etic idea should have been indicated. The 
musical idea, although comj)lete in itself, does not suffice, in 
our opinion, to explain all the details. Here the great ques- 
tion comes up,'of poetic and picturesque music with or with- 
out programme, which, though often agitated, has rarely been 
handled wisely and in good faith. ' It has always been inferred 
that the so-called picturesque music laid claims to rivalry with 
the pencil ; that it aspired to paint the aspect of forests, the 
undulations of the mountains, or the winding course of a stream- 
let through the meadow. But it is a gratuitous absurdity. It is 
very evident that things generally objective are by no means 
amenable "to music, and that the most ignorant landscape* 
painter could reproduce a scene by a stroke of his pencil more 
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easily lihaii the most aceomptbhed musician with ail there- 
sources of the most skilful orchestra, iiiit iiavo not these very 
things, atlectiDg the soul in a certain manner, these sulijective 
things, if 1 may ao express myseii^ when changed into reverie, 
meditation, and rapture, a singular affinity for mnsic ? and 
should not Music be able to translate them into her mysterious 
tongue? Should we conclude, iW>m the imitation of the quail 
and cuckoo in the Pastoral Symphony (at the risk of being 
taxed with puerility), that Beethoven w.is wronj^ to try to 
move the soul as does the sight of a smilini^ landscape, a fertile 
country, or a village feast suddenly disturbed by an unex- 
pected storm ? Does not Berlioz, in his Harold " symphony, 
strongly recall to the mind mountainHNsenes and the religious 
effect of the bells, whose echo dies away in the twists and turns 
of the steep path? As for poetic music, does anybody think 
that it would be indispensable to him to express the human 
passions, such as love, despair, rage, to aid some stupid refrain 
of romance, or some declamatory libretto? 

But it would take too much time to develop here a subject 
which has more than one connection with the famous quarrel 
between the classic and the romantic, — a quarrel in which the 
field for discussion has never been closely marked out. Be- 
sides, our friend Berlioz has treated the question in the col- 
umns of the " Gazette Musicale;" and we cuul l only repeat 
less effectively what he has said so well. But let us repeat 
once more, for the sake of the critics, the fact that nobody 
dreams of writing music as ridiculous as that which is called 
picturesque. What is intended, what great men always have 
intended, and always will intend to do, is to tincture music 
more and more with poetry, and to render it the organ of that 
part of the 80ul» which, if we are to l)elievc all those who have 
felt, loved, and sutfered severely, is inaccessible to analysis, 
and resists precise and deliuite expression in human speech. 

We will permit ourselves to cavil in some degree with the 
Coneerta sans crchestre* In the first place, we consider the 
title illogical ; since concerto means a re-union of concerted in* 
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stmments. To call it a concerto witliout orchestra is almost the 
same as caUiag it a group of a single figure. Besides this, the 
title concerto has always been applied exclustyely to pieces in- 
tended iat public performance, and which, for this very reason, 
exact certain conditions of effect which Mr. Schumann does 
not seem to ]i;lvc considered. His work, irora the shape an<i 
severity of the hlylc, belongs rather to the class " sonata" than 
to that of concerto. In establishing this distinction, we do not 
intend to assign a special, invariable shape to each class of 
composition. In old times, a concerto was divided into three 
parts : the first with three solos, interspersed with the orches- 
tra ; the adagio ; then the rondo. Field, in his last concerto, 
has given the adayrio by way of a sc: md solo. Moscheles* 
"concerto fliiiLastique " united the three parts in a Fin,rle one. 
Weber first, and Mendelssohn afterwards, to say nothing of 
Mr. Herz in second concerto^ tried a similar shape. In fine, lib- 
erties from all sides have extended and diversified the form, 
which is surely progress, though not in the direction of our ob- 
servations. But in music, as )u literature, there are two grand 
divisions, — things written or composed for public representa- 
tion or execution ; that is, thinji^s clear in sense, brilliant in ex- 
pression, and grand in style: and then secret works from 
mere solitary inspiration, where fancy rules, which are of a 
nature to he appreciated but by few. Mr. Schumann's con- 
certo belongs wholly to this latter class. Therefore it is wrong, 
in our opinion, to give it a name which seems to call for a large 
audience, and proiiiises a splundur wlii -h we seek in vain. But 
our criticism shall he confined to this German error ; for the 
work in itself, considered as a sonata, is rich and powerful. 
The beginning and the melody of the first allegro are magnifi- 
cent: in their treatment we find the same qualities of style 
which we have ab-eady admired elsewhere. The finale espe- 
cially, a sort of toccata in is extremely interesting from its 
harmonic couibinations, whose novelty mi^ht shock the car 
were it not for the great rapidity of the movement. We will 
elose this inadequate sketch with the hope that Mr. Schumann 
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win floon make known to France sudi of his pirodiietioiift aa 
haye hitherto been confined to Germany. Young pianists will 

be strengthened by his example, in a system of composition 
wliif'}i has met with much opposition amon<r us, but ^vljich is, 
ever, the only oueof the present time which contains germs of 
duration. Those who love art will rejoice in this new hope 
for the iuturcy and will turn still more confidently to the coun* 
try which has giTen us, in these latter day8> such men as We- 
ber, Schubert, and Meyerbeer. Lxbzt. 



C. 

£XTBACT FBOtf ▲ LETXfift BY FBANZ USZT. 

... "I enjoyed daily and hourly intercourse with Schumann 
while in Leipsic (especially at the beginning ol' 1840) ; and my 
knowledge of his works thus became still more intimate and 
deep. Since first becoming acquainted with his composi- 
tions, I had played several of them in private circles CKf Milan, 
Vienna, &c., but without being able to win any attention. They 
were, happily, too far beyuiid the absolutely erroneous, vapid 
taste of that time, to be brouLiht into the hau^irhty empire of 
applause. They did not suit the public, and lew pianists un- 
derstood them. Even in Leipsic, where I performed ^ The Car> 
nival ' at my second concert in the Gewandhaus, I did not suc- 
ceed in gaining my customary applause. The musicians there, 
who considered themselves connoisseurs, had (with few ex- 
ceptions) Ujo (lull ears to comprehend this charming, tasteful 
* Carnival,* so lull of harmouiuus and artistic i'ancy. I do not 
doubt that the time will come when this work will be unaoir 
mously awarded a place by the side of the thirty-three variik 
Uons on Diabelli's waltces by Beethoven (which, in my opin- 
ion, it surpasses in melodic invention and pregnancy). Hie 
repeated failure of my performances of Schumann's composi- 
tions, bulii iu piiYUte aud in public, dibcuura^ed me irum en- 
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teeing them on U&e programmes fae my concerts, which followed 
in rapid snocession, and which I but seldom planned myseli^ 
partly firom want of time, partly from negligence and weariness 

when at the heij]^ht of m}- fame, — committing this duty now to 
this person, now to that one, according to the whim of the mo- 
ment. This was an error which I afterwards recognized, and 
indeed regretted, when I learned, |iiat, for an artist who would 
deserve the name, it is far better to displease the public than 
to let himself be moved by its caprice ; and every practising 
ardst will be especially exposed to this danger if he does not 
decide at once to answer for his convictions seriously and con- 
sistently, and 10 perform those things he considers the best, 
whether people like it or not. 

So too^ no matter how excusable my cowardice in respect to 
Schumann's compositions may bare been, I liave unintention- 
ally set a bad examplet wliich I can hardly repair. The car- 
rent of custom, and the slavery of artists, who^ ibr the preserva- 
tion and improvement of their life and fame, arc swayed by 
popular upiuioa and applause, is so subduing, that it is exceed- 
ingly difHcult even for the boldest and best-disposed (among 
whom I am vain enough to class myself) to defend their bet- 
ter self against all the greedy, confiised crowd, who are nn* 
worthy to be called musicians.'* 
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LIST OF-BOBERT SCHUMAlffN'S PUBLISHED 

WOBKa 



I. — Piano Compositions. 
1. — For Piano (two kandtj, 

Atlnim for Tonth (Op. eS) 

Albnnn Leaves (Op. 124) 

Alk'L'ro (Op. 8) 

-Ar.ibestjtH! (Op. 18) 

Flower Pieces (Op. 19) 

Bante BIStter (Op. 99) 

OumM (Scenes MIgnonnes) (Op. 9) 

Piano Sonatas, three (Op. 118) 

Piano Compositiona, seven, in fiighetta form (Op. 126) 

DavidsbUndler Dances (Op. 6) 

Etudep de Concert (fl^), from Paganinl'a Oapiloeioa (Op. 101 

Fantasia (Op. 17) 

Fantasies, three (Op. Ill) 

Fantasies (2 numbers) (Op. 12) 

-Oarolval Pranks In Vienna (Op. 28) 

If oming Boogs (Op. 188) 

Humoresqne (Op. 20) 

Impromptu on a theme by Olara Wleek (Op. ft) 

l!itfrludes (2 numbers) (Op. 4) 

Iviudoracenen (Op. 15) 

Krolslerifinu (Op. 16) 

Night Bccncs (Op. 23) 

Novelettcti (4 parte) (Op. 21) 

PapiUons (Op. 2) 

Romansas, three (Op. 28) 

ficherzo, Jig, Romanza, and Finale (Op. 32} 

Sketches for the Pedal-Piano (Op. 88) 

Sonata (F-mlnor) (Op. 14) 

Sonata (F^sbarp-minor) (Op. 11) . 

271 
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LIFE OF SCHUMANN. 



SonaU (G-minor) (Op. ^ 

Studies for the Pedal-Piano (Op. 56) 

8tndie» from Paganlni's Caprlccios (Op. 8) 

Thfemc Bur le Nom Abegg (Op. 1) 

ToccntA (Op. 7) 

Four Fuguea (Op. 72) 

Four Marches (1849) (Op. TO) 

Waldticcaen (Op. 82) 

2.— For Piano ffour hands) 

Ball Scenen (Op. 109) 
Pictures from the Bast (Op. 66) 
Piano Compositions, twelve (Op. 85) 
Kinder Ball, six easy dances (Op. 130) 

St— For TVro Pianos. 
Andante and Variations (Op. 46) 

L. — For Piano t wUh Accompaniment of different Insirumentt. 

Adagio and Allegro with Horn (Op. 70) 

Fantasias with Clarionet (Op. 73) 

Fantasias with Violin and Violoncello (Oo. 88) 

Legendary Pictures with Bass-Viol (Op. 113) 

tiegciidary Tales with Clarionet and Bass- Viol (Op. 132) 

Quartette with Violin, Bass-Viol, and Clarionet (Op. 47) 

Quintette with two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (Op. 44) 

Romanza with Oboe (Op. 94) 

Sonata with Violin (A-minor) (Op. 105) 

Sonata with Violin (D-minor) (Op. 121) 

Popular Pieces for Violoncello (Op. 102) 

Trio with Violin and Violoncello (D-minor) (Op. 68) 

Trio with Violin and Violoncello (F-m%jor) (Op. 80) 

Trio with Violin and VioiouccUo (O-mlnor) (Op. 110) 

n. — Piano Compobitions, with Obcttestbal AccoMPAimreifT. 

Piano Concerto (A-minor) (Op. 64) 
Concert Allegro with Introduction (Op. 184) 
Introduction and Allegro appassionato (Op. ^ 



HI. — Compositions for Stringed Instrumrnts. 
Three String Quartettes for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (Op. ^ 
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IV. — CONCEBT I^IECES FOB DiPPEBENT IN8TRDMENT8 VITH OrCHESTBA* 

Concerto for Violoncello (Op. 129) 
Concert-Stack for four Horns (Op. 80) 
Fantasia for Violin (Op. 131) 



v.— Orchestbal Compositions. 

Festal Overture on the Rhine-Wine Song (Op. 123) 

Overture to Genevieve (Op. 81) 

Overture to Manfred (Op. 115} 

Overture to the Bride of Messina (Op. 100^ 

Overture to Julius Caesar (Op, 128) 

Overture to Hermann and Dorothea (Op. 136) 

Overture, Scherzo, and Finale (Op. 52) 

Symphony (B-flat-maJor) (Op. 38) 

Symphony (C-major) (Op. 61) 

Symphony (E-flat-major) (Op. 97) 

Symphony (D-mlnor) (Op. 



VI. — Organ Compositions. 
Six fugues on the name of Bach (Op. 60) 

VTT. — VocAi* Compositions. 

L — Vocal Compositions for one voice unth Piano Accompaniment, 

Belshazzar, a ballad (Op. 67) 

The Glove, a ballad (Op. 87) 

Poet Love, a cycle of song (Op. 48) w- 

Three Songs (Op. 31) 

Three Songs (Op. 83J 

Three Songs (Op. 95) 

Three Lyrics (Op. 30) 

Three Lyrics (Op. 119) 

Woman's Love and Life (Op. 42) ^ 

Five Merry Songs (Op. 125) 

Five Songs (Op. 40) 

Poems of Queen Mary Stuart (Op. 135) 

Album of Songs for the Young (Op. 79) 

A Song. Wreath from Heine (Op 24) 

A Song- Wreath from Eichendorf (Op. ^ ^ ' 

A Series of Songs from J. Kerner (Op. 35) 

Lyrics and Songs (4 numbers) (Op. 27; Op. Mj Op. 77i Op. 96) 
Lyrics and Songs, from Wllbelm Meistcr (Op. 93a> 
17 
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Lfrloa and Songs (Op. 127} 
Hyrtt€0 (4 iramben) (Op. 25) 

Romancaa and Balladfl (4 parts) (Op. 46; Op. 49; Op. 53; Op. 64) 

Six Lyrfcs by Lcnaa (Op. 90) 

B\z Songs (Op. 89) 

B\x Son?s (Op. 107) 

H'lx Songs (Op. 30) 

bix Lyrics (Girligh 8ong8) (Op. 304) 

Four SoogH (Op . 142) (miMliig la 8eliiiiii«iiii's Uti*) 

Fonr Hoiaar Songt (Op. 117) 

Twelve Songs from Raokert^t Love's Spring " (8 parU) (Op. 87) 

2. — Vocal ComponUions/or iwo or more voices with I'iano Accompaniment. 
Three Bone:' for two Vofces (Op. 43) 

Tliree Bongs for three Female Voices (Op. 114) (missing in Si^nmaoa^s 

ll8t t) 

Three tionga for Chorus Sliiglug (Op. 29) 

Girlish Songs for two Sopranos (Op. 103) 

Minnesplel by lUokert (Op. 101) 

Requiem for Hlgnon, firom ** WUbelm ICeister" (Op. 96b) 

Roraanzas for Female Voices (2 parts) (Op. 69; Op. 91) 

Spanish Lbve-Songa (Op. 138) 

Spanish Vaudeville (Op. 74) 

Four DiiPtf for Soprano and Tenor (Op, 34) 

Four DueU for Soprano and Tenor (Op. 78) 

a.— rooflt CofltjKwftfoiM, wUh Imtrumental or (^rdUtinU Acoom* 

panimetU. 

Advent Song by Rackort (Op. 71) 

To be Bung on Parting (Op. 84) 

The Lucli of Edenhall, a ballad (Op, 143) 

Paradise and the Perl (Op. 50) 

The King's Bon (Op. 116) 

The Pilgrimage of the Rose (Op. 112) 

The Minstrel's Onrse (Op. 189) 

Five Songs for four Male Voices and four Horns (Op. 137) 

Genevieve, an opera (Op. 81) 

Mass in C-major (Op. 147) 

Motet by Rackert (Op. 93) 

Music to Ryron'rt " Manfreil " (Op. 116) 

Night Bong by Uebbel (Op. 108) 

New- Year's Song by Rackert (Op. 144) 

Requiem (Op. 148) 

Requiem for Mtgnon, from Wilhelm Meister (Op. 96b) 
The Page and the Frinoess (4 ballads) (Op. 140) 

• These Sonars were composed In IVSl, 
t These Songs were written in 18^. 
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4.*roGal ConHporiHimB fdur Male Chorus tMout Aecompaidmmii, 

Three Songs (Op. 62) 
mtornella (Op. 65) 
Blx Songs (Op. 83) 

b. '•'Vocal Compositions for Mixed Chorus without Accompaniment. 

Five SongB (Op. 65) 

RoDumsaa and Bailnds (4 parts) (Op. 67; Op. 75; Op. 145; Op. 146) 

(ini^Min^ in Schamann^s list*) 
Four T> 1 hie Chorui SongS (Op. 141) 
Four bongs ^Op. 59) 

snSL-^Comosnums wok DeclamatiO!!. 

The Ballad of the Shepherd Boy (Op. 122. No. 1) 
The Fugitives, a ballad (Op. m. No. 2.) 
Fair Hedwigi, a ballad (Op. 100) 

IX. — tJNM|!MB£R£D C(»lPOBlTI0!N8'. 

Throe f^oDgs for a single voice with Piano Aceompanimcnf. 
^ Patriotic Son^ for one vofoo with Ohoftte and Piano AeeofUpanlment, 

(missing in f3c!inmann*8 Wm +), 

Tho Fame Sons? arranged for Male Choma withont Accompaniment. 
^Scenes from Faust, for Solo, Chorus, and Orclieetrai ^iccompauimeDt. 

National Airs for one voice with Piano Acoompaniment. 

• These Songs eontatned la Op. 145 and 146 were eoiaposed in 1840* 
t Written in 1848. 
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